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BENJAMIN JOWETT. 


To say that this biography! does not completely satisfy the 
expectations with which it has been awaited is not to deny that it 
is well and admirably done. But seldom is the biography of a 
man of letters anticipated with so much interest as was this, and 
with such liberal, if not exaggerated, hope ; and consequently 


something of disappointment was almost inevitable. For one 
thing, those of us who remember the exciting times that fol- 
lowed the publication of “ Essays and Reviews” in 1860 will 
wonder that Professor Campbell has reproduced so little of their 
passion and their fear; for another, so many delightful stories 
about Jowett have been current for a long time that we naturally 
expected a great many like unto them from his biographers, and 
they give us but a few. It is true that some of those best known 
belong to “ the Jowett mythology,” the treatment of which pre- 
sented itself to the biographers as one of their most serious. prob- 
lems. Their solution of it is nearly equivalent to the suppression 
of the mythology altogether, and cannot be approved. If the 
mythology caricatured the man, it was, like every good caricature, 
“significant of much,” especially of the impression which Jowett 
made upon his pupils and his friends. But however short these 
volumes fall in some particulars of our anticipations, in others 
they are superior to these. If Jowett is less amusing than we 
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hoped to find him he is more profoundly ethical and religious 
than we dared expect. Each of the two handsome volumes has 
its separate editor, Professor Campbell in the first volume bring- 
ing down the life to 1870, when Jowett was made Master of Bal- 
liol, and Dr. Abbott in the second volume continuing the story to 
its wonderfully peaceful end.; It is a happy circumstance that the 
two volumes are so equally well done that they suggest no invidi- 
ous comparisons. Each biographer had his advantages: all the 
more dramatic incidents of Jowett’s life went to the first; the 
second found him established in that position which he had long 
desired and in full enjoyment of the privileges and opportunities 
which it entailed. 

Jowett was born in Camberwell, Surrey, April 15, 1817. So 
‘silent was he about his relatives and his extraction that his 
humorous friends compared him to Melchizedek, “ without father 
or mother.” But, however indifferent he may have been to his 
remoter relatives, he was not so to those of his immediate family. 
Between his father and himself there was no doubt imperfect 
sympathy, but on the son’s part there was no lack of filial devo- 
tion. The father was one of the kindest and most ineffectual of 
men, his magnum opus, after his failure in business, being a met- 
rical version of the Psalms, with which his mind was in labor 
many years before it was still-born. Jowett’s life-long admira- 
tion of success and his demand on his pupils to do something 
were no doubt in part reflections of his father’s inefficiency. 
Jowett always reckoned his election to a Balliol Fellowship in 
1838 as the happiest event of his life, and not the smallest part 
of its happiness inhered in the ability it conferred on him to con- 
tribute liberally to the support of his parents and especially to 
that of his mother and sister after his father’s death in 1859. 
Through all those years when his salary as Greek Professor was 
being kept at £40 a year, in pious recognition of his unorthodox 
theology, he was giving £400 a year to his mother and sister for 
their support. The unsympathetic aloofness of the father made 
for shyness in’ his son, his greatest social curse, to which in his 
letters and journals we have many sensitive and painful refer- 
ences, while one of his most characteristic sermons makes shyness 
a subject of elaborate discrimination. The theology and piety of 
Jowett’s ancestors were evangelical. From the former he de- 
parted widely, while something of the latter held over into his 
maturity and had its survivals in his thought and speech his 
whole life through. It may also be worth noting that there was 
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a determination of the Jowett blood to ecclesiastical positions and 
that a great uncle of Jowett was an Oxford don, a Master of 
Civil Law. 

When Jowett got to be a round-faced, fair-haired boy, twelve 
London summers old, he was entered as a scholar at St. Paul’s, 
and, studying diligently there in the shadow of Wren’s glorious 
monument, he came in due time to be the head boy of the school. 
Better in mathematics than in the classics, he was still the best 
Latin scholar that his master ever sent to college: two strangely 
unprophetic circumstances, when we consider that his Oxford life 
was given to Greek studies, with no brother near the throne. 
How plentiful was the father’s lack of common sense is shown by 
the tradition of his taking the boy to a chop-house, the “‘ Cheshire 
Cheese,” for his luncheon and there publicly putting him through 
his parts of speech. St. Paul’s boys generally went to Cam- 
bridge, and Jowett would fain have done. so, but he had the de- 
fects of his precocity, having entered St. Paul’s in the sixth form, 
and so not being eligible for the Cambridge scholarship, without 
which his poverty made that university impossible. But, at Ox- 
ford, Balliol had open scholarships, for one of which he competed 
successfully in 1835, going up the following year, the Mercer’s 
Company, which had sent him to St. Paul’s, befriending him with 
an annual stipend and giving him outright 100 guineas for mak- 
ing a catalogue of the library of St. Paul’s, a desideratum never 
before met. 

Thus early in Jowett’s life, when he was only nineteen years of 
age, was begun that connection with Balliol which lasted fifty-seven 
years, and was the most characteristic aspect of his life, giving 
to it its most impressive unity. If it be good fortune to live one’s 
long life through in one place, always engaged in the same work, 
and with the same associations, then was Jowett one of the most 
fortunate of men, for those are few whose lives have such unity 
of place and purpose as he very literally enjoyed. But whether 
such unity and continuity are good things for a man depends very 
much on his essential quality. Jowett never blinded himself to 
the dangers of his position. Writing to Stanley in 1855, he 
said, “ What a bad schook for character a college is! so narrow 
and artificial, such a soil for maggots and crotchets of all sorts, 
fostering a sort of weak cleverness but greatly tending to impair 
manliness, straightforwardness and other qualities which are met 
with in this great world.” That Jowett wholly escaped these 
dangers it would be idle to affirm. With all his breadth we find 
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him subject to the pressure of his college walls. There is some- 
thing provincial about him, however he may supplement the Ox- 
ford atmosphere with breathings of a larger air, house-breakings 
from within outward into the companionship of men of light and 
leading in great practical affairs. As in reading the life of 
Goethe we feel the narrowing influence on his character of the 
petty Weimar court, so in reading the life of Jowett we feel the 
narrowing influence of his college. For it was his college and 
not his university that was the object of Jowett’s admiration and 
affection and devotion to an almost unparalleled degree. In one 
of Charles Reade’s novels a map is given of the county and the 
country as they existed for a certain English squire, and the 
county is ten times as big as the country. So Balliol for Jowett 
was ten times as big as the University, even when he was Vice- 
Chancellor of the latter. His identification with it was as com- 
plete as possible long before he was its head. This he believed 
ought to be the nature of the relation, and so it was. He said, 
‘The head of a college should be identified with the interests of 
the college. The life of the college is his life. His money is the 
money of the college. He is married to the college and has a 
duty to support his family. . . . He should inspire a feeling of 
duty in the whole college. He should know how to ‘put pres- 
sure’ upon everybody.” These were his counsels of perfection, 
and he was obedient to every one of them to a pathetic if not 
tragical extent. For it is evident that he coveted for himself the 
married life, and that he would have been glad to have had the 
condition of celibacy omitted from the Fellowship. It might not 
be, and he went as cheerfully as possible upon his lonely way. 
That which saved Jowett from the contracting and benumbing 
influences of his continuous isolation and the infection of the 
academic mind was the fact that the Balliol of his imagination 
and devotion was not Balliol as it was, but Balliol as it ought to 
be, an ideal Balliol. ‘I should like,” he writes a friend, “to 
make all my old pupils ambitious, if I could, of living like men 
and doing silently a real work.” This was his highest hope, and 
to have Balliol an example to the university in all “ the things 
that are more excellent.” In these nespects the successful man, 
whom he admired so much, found in himself an ample illustra- 
tion. Of his pupils eight became masters of Oxford colleges, 
and of tutors and professors they furnished a much greater com- 
pany. As in the college so in other walks of life. -To make 
Balliol a feeder of the Civil Service was ever one of Jowett’s 
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fondest dreams, and he was very wide awake in bringing it to 
pass. It was inevitable that his successes should bring jealousies 
and reproaches in their train. Balliol was denounced as “ the 
embodiment of selfishness and greed: the master, the apostle 
of meddling and management.” Nor were these jealousies and 
reproaches wholly without good excuse. Jowett represented Bal- 
liol as his wife, but the relation had in it much also of maternal 
solicitude and of that looking out for their offspring which is a 
proverbial trait in mothers of the lower kinds. One of the most 
unselfish of men in his personal dealings, Jowett had unquestion- 
ably to contend in his own breast with a secondary selfishness on 
behalf of his beloved college, and he sometimes, if not often, 
made but a mimic fight. 

It was significant of Jowett’s habitual shyness that his first 
encounter with Jenkyns, the Master of Balliol in his under- 
graduate days, was unfortunate. “ Do my eyes deceive me,” said 
the Master, “or do I see a gentleman in my dining-room with his 
cap on?” It was a bad beginning, but Jowett did well enough 
as he went on, taking the Hertford prize in 1837, much to 
the disgust of his competitors, who could not bear to be beaten 
by “a little puny, boyish, chubby-faced youth.” His tutors 
were Tait of archiepiscopal distinction, and Scott of “the bright 
Lexicon” of youths innumerable. The mathematical lecturer 
was William George Ward, and another lecturer was Oake- 
ley. These two, a little later, were bettering Newman’s instruc- 
tions and pushing him towards Rome faster than he cared to go. 
Ward and Jowett became intimate friends, but Jowett never 
seems to have come under Newman’s personal influence. When 
Ward was degraded in 1845 for publishing his “ Ideal Church,” 
though Jowett and Stanley stood by him manfully, it was because 
“the liberty of prophesying ” was in danger and not because his 
thoughts were their thoughts. Stanley was two years in advance 
of Jowett, and it fell to him to take Jowett out to walk in his 
roundabout jacket with a turned-down collar, a dress which 
added piquancy to his conversation, which Stanley on their first 
walk found disputatious beyond anything that he had previously 
known. Like Webster’s Dartmouth, Balliol was “a little col- 
lege,” but among Jowett’s undergraduate contemporaries there 
were many who have since become well known; among them 
Hugh Pearson, Arthur Hugh Clough, Fredérick Temple, the 
present archbishop, and John Duke Coleridge. Other contempo- 
raries, but not Balliol men, were R. W. Church, Congreve the 
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Positivist, J. A. Froude, and John Ruskin. Mark Pattison had 
already seen “the end of all perfection” as an undergraduate 
before Jowett’s residence began. Jowett’s habit was recluse, his 
straitened circumstances conspiring with his constitutional shy- 
ness to make it so. He studied hard and met with his reward in 
1838, when four Balliol Fellowships at once fell vacant. The 
competition for them was large and brilliant, and Jowett, an 
undergraduate, against such men as Mark Pattison, and Wick- 
ens, the pride of Balliol, seemed a mere David going up against 
Goliath, but he had the sling and stone. Jenkyns, the Master, 
said to Wickens, ‘“‘ We have elected in preference to you a little 
child.” Jowett wrote his father that he would be amazed and 
delighted at his success, and that he was so himself goes without 
saying. It is a pleasant picture that we get of “little Jowett” 
being shaken almost to pieces by congratulating friends and car- 
ried around the quadrangle on their shoulders. 

Graduated in 1839, in 1841 Jowett began that work of teach- 
ing which ended only with his life. In 1842 he took deacon’s 
orders and the same year he was made a tutor of Balliol, the 
Master hesitating to give the tutorship to so younga man. He 
entered on its duties with the seriousness of one resolved to justify 
himself, but his success at first was not remarkable. His men 
had bad luck in the Schools, both Clough and Matthew Arnold 
standing in the Second Class and his Firsts being few and far 
between. Neither Clough nor Arnold took his measure rightly 
nor he theirs. Afterward he valued Clough highly and even took 
Arnold seriously. With the best disposition in the world to be 
friendly with his pupils and helpful to them in a personal way, 
his faculty for “ making talk” was weak in the extreme, and his 
“flashes of silence” were so long and paralyzing that to interrupt 
them was quite physically impossible. One of his secretaries, 
upon a walk with him, remarking that they were seeing more 
dogs than people, Jowett advised him to say nothing if he could 
not do better than that, and Mr. A. J. C. Hare, in his recent auto- 
biographical depreciation of his relatives and friends, relates that 
after a silence of thirty minutes Jowett said, “‘ Mr. Hare, your last 
remark was extremely commonplace.” This, too, was on a walk. 
He could do better in his room with his poker in hand stirring the 
fire and his sluggish wits at the same time. The bent of his 
mind in 1844 is indicated by his sending in his name for the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy, the chair which Thomas Hill Green 
afterward made illustrious. Jowett thought it would suit him 
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better than any other chair. In 1845 he was ordained priest, and 
at the time he was engaged in writing certain théologiéal essays 
which were the germs of those that he afterward incorporated in 
his work on Paul’s Epistles. There was a plan for him to join 
with Stanley in a volume of theological essays, but it came to 
nothing except as it opened out into the larger plan of which Stan- 
ley’s “ Corinthians ” and Jowett’s “‘ Romans, Thessalonians, and 
Galatians ” were the excellent fruition. 

The difficulty of hiding a man is proverbial, and by 1846 it 
was getting plain to many that there was one in Balliol of no or- 
dinary make, and such was the devotion of his students to him 
that there was enthusiastic talk of “ the divine Jowett,” with con- 
tempt for “ Jowett worship” from men of other colleges. But 
never was ascendancy won more honestly, in spite of a candor 
that was too sincere for some of the less manly sort. “ More 
valuable than all,” for those who understood, “ was the penetrat- 
ing sympathy with which he discerned the individual wants of 
his pupils and the critical points in their mental history, and the 
eager promptitude with which he came to their aid unasked, in 
difficulties which his sagacity had divined.” Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
writing of one of these pupils, Mr. Morier, says: “ He had come 
up to Balliol a lax and imperfectly educated fellow, but Jowett, 
seeing his natural capacity, took him in the long vacation of 
1848, and practically ‘converted him’ to the idea of work.” It 
was a service for which Morier was grateful ever after. His 
friendship with Jowett found expression in a correspondence won- 
derfully full and free, the last letter written from Morier’s death- 
bed finding Jowett upon his, or already dead. This was a typical 
instance, and there were many like unto it. Moreover, Jowett’s 
personal influence with his pupils had never, like Newman’s, the 
ulterior object of converting them to his opinions and making 
them the apostles of his faith, except in Balliol and the strenuous 
life. Term time was not sufficient for his purposes and he formed 
the habit of taking off young men to read with him in the Long 
Vacation. Then it was that his mind opened like a flower in 
sunshine, and, however shy and silent he might be in uncongenial 
company, in such as was congenial there was no limit to the 
range of his discourse, no measure of its charm. 

In the movement for University Reform which culminated in 
the Act of 1850 Jowett was one of the most active spirits. In 
1849 he and Stanley were engaged in preparing a work on the 
subject, but the Commission was appointed before they could get 
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it out, Stanley becoming the secretary, and afterward another 
friend of Jowett’s, Goldwin Smith. Writing of the matter in 
1894 Jowett says, tracing the whole movement to a reaction from 
Newmanism, while yet full of its reformatory spirit: — 

“In some of us, Liberalism took the practical shape of an effort 
to reform and emancipate the University, to strike off the fetters 
of medieval statutes from it and from the Colleges, set it free 
from the predominance of ecclesiasticism, recall it to its proper 
work, and restore it to the nation.” At the time he wrote to 
Stanley: “The general principle I would be guided by in refer- 
ence to the Commission is to ask one’s self plainly what changes 
have taken place in the country in the last two hundred years, 
and then as far as possible transfer them to the University. If 
the relation of one class to another is different, if the subjects of 
knowledge are different, the University must receive correspond- 
ing changes, sooner or later, before it can return to a natural 
state; only remembering that it is a place of education chiefly, 
and that education clings naturally to the past.” 

Not all that Jowett hoped for was accomplished, and yet many 
local restrictions upon Fellowships were abolished and they were 
opened to more general competition. Jowett was not a radical 
reformer and not all who called themselves reformers had his 
sympathy. He had no desire to see Oxford made over on the 
German model, and the substitution of lecturing for the old- 
fashioned, easy-going catechetical methods he entirely disapproved 
as more flattering to the vanity of the professors than favorable to 
the education of their pupils. For education Jowett had a genuine 
passion, which, as time went on, brought him into sharp collision 
with Mark Pattison, whose main contention was for “ the endow- 
ment of research.” This in Jowett’s eyes, even so far as it meant 
something real, was of small importance in comparison with the 
liberal education of a great many young men anxious for an edu- 
cation but without the means for getting it. At this point we 
cannot but observe the bias of his own early struggles upon his 
opinions : in every struggling student he saw himself as in a glass, 
and he was under bonds of both grateful and unhappy recollec- 
tions to go and stand by him. Jowett’s view of “ the humanities ” 
gave to that designation a significance more consonant with its 
peculiar form than it has commonly enjoyed. All studies were 
valuable to him in proportion to their human interest, in virtue of 
their man-making quality. Of mere learning he had a very poor 
opinion, and a much worse one of University fellowships that 
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were mere sinecures. The proportion of college moneys that went 
to nourish them to the amount spent in encouraging earnest 
and indigent young men was, in his eyes, one of the scandals of 
the University. After the Commission of 1850 these questions 
frequently recurred and Jowett always had a voice in their solu- 
tion ; conservative and yet progressive, he tasted both the fruits 
of victory and the bitterness of occasional defeat. 

It is interesting to find Jowett a Civil Service reformer as well 
as a reformer of the University, hand in glove with Macaulay in 
the India Act of 1854, which opened East Indian appointments 
to general competition. The report written by Macaulay em- 
bodied Jowett’s idea that a good general education is the best 
preparation for any public calling. To make closer the affiliation 
of Balliol with the Civil Service was henceforth one of the great 
ambitions and one of the notable successes of his life. 

Indeed, at this time Jowett was much too successful not to have 
enemies, and much too liberal in his opinions, as his open work 
on the University Commission and many quiet whisperings of 
“things done at the Mermaid ” had made clear. So it happened 
that when Jenkyns, the old Master of Balliol, died in 1854, and 
Jowett, without presumption, thought he might come in for the 
succession, he found himself thwarted by a small minority; Dr. 
Pusey holding the hand that dropped the decisive vote against 
him, and elected Scott of the famous Liddell and Scott partnership. 
This was the great rebuff of Jowett’s life. It would appear that 
he smarted under it even more than under the attacks which were 
elicited by the “ Essays and Reviews,” and that he was embittered 
by it not a little. He had never loved Pusey, and after this he 
liked him less and less. But where Pattison was paralyzed by a 
similar disappointment, Jowett was braced to new efforts. He 
knuckled down at once to his work on the Epistles, as if deliber- 
ately doing his best to convince his orthodox opponents that they 
were more than justified in their suspicions. The book was pub- 
lished on the same day with Stanley’s “Corinthians,” in June, 
1855. Passing it over for the present, and also the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” that we may bring his university career as much as 
possible into one view, we come in 1855 to his appointment as 
Regius Professor of Greek, an appointment which he would never 
have received if the heresy-hunters had not been slow in waking 
up to the enormity of his offenses in the new book. They woke up 
at last, headed by C. P. Golightly, the same creature who stirred 
up the war against “Tract 90” to punish Newman for refusing 
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him a curacy at Littlemore. Truly “God hangs the greatest 
weights upon the smallest wires.” Golightly denounced Jowett 
to the Vice-Chanceller of Oxford as denying the Catholic Faith. 
Whereupon Jowett was summoned to appear and sign the articles 
anew. The story goes that Jowett, asked if he could sign, 
answered, “ If you have pen and ink ;” but this, too, is part of the 
mythology. He was in no mood for joking, even in the grimmest 
fashion. “ You will perhaps have seen,” he wrote Stanley, “ that 
T have taken the meaner part and signed. It seemed to me that I 
could not do otherwise without giving up my position as a clergy- 
man.” To do that was to give up everything that Jowett held 
most dear, and so he drank the poisoned chalice commended to 
his lips by those whom he, with Stanley and others, had saved 
from a similar humiliation in 1845. The professorship, before 
Jowett’s accession to it, had been a sinecure with a salary but 
little more than nominal, £40 a year. He made the chair a 
throne from which he discoursed concerning the “ sweet reason- 
ableness” and beauty of Plato from generation to generation. 
Before long a fight was on, led by Stanley, to make the salary 
more nearly commensurate with the work performed. Stanley 
went into the fight more eagerly because Jowett had suffered so 
much more than he for their simultaneous work on the Epistles, 
and won a handsome victory after years of charge and counter- 
charge, during which Pusey went far to justify the opprobrious 
sentiments with which Jowett and his friends regarded him. 

Still, alike through evil and through good report, Jowett was 
forging steadily ahead, and in 1870 he reached “ the haven where 
he would be:” Scott was made Dean of Rochester, and Jowett’s 
election as his successor was a foregone conclusion. Jowett’s 
friend at court was Robert Lowe, one of his Balliol men. The 
next step in the path of honor was his election as Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. But this, which came to him in 1882, was a 
temporary office, and meant little to him in comparison with his 
Mastership. Nevertheless, whatever his hands found to do he did 
with his might, and he made out a list of sixteen “ Agenda,” 
things which, as Vice-Chancellor, he must do. He managed to 
do only part of them, and with regard to others to get himself 
sharply opposed and sometimes cordially disliked. It was plain 
that things ran smoother with a Vice-Chancellor doing common- 
place things in a commonplace way, which was not Jowett’s. But 
there was much in the line of new buildings and other improve- 
ments to show for his incumbency, and the undergraduates were 
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very generally agreed that of all Vice-Chancellors “Old Jowler ” 
was the best. As Master his relation to the Balliol under- 
graduates was not so different from what it had been as many 
feared that it would be. He never had distinguished, as others 
did, between the work of a Professor and that of a Tutor; so he 
did not between the work of a Tutor and that of a Master. If he 
saw less of the men than he had done, he still saw much of them, 
inviting them to dinner and taking them into the country with 
him during the long vacation; keeping up, also, much of his 
former lecturing and reading of men’s essays. Meantime ‘nothing 
was foreign to him that could make Balliol honorable or dis- 
tinguished or beautiful in men’s eyes. If he was not a master 
builder — his taste in architecture being less marked than his 
interest in it— he was a building Master of great energy and 
persistency. Of his constitutional shyness there was very little 
when he took pen in hand to get money for his new buildings. 
In printed circulars he had no faith. He believed in letters 
suited to the individuality of each possible contributor; and when 
one wrote him unhandsomely he thanked him pleasantly and 
asked him if he would not add a liberal subscription to his con- 
demnation for old acquaintance’ sake. 

Jowett’s first edition of his translation of Plato’s Dialogues was 
published on the very day of his formal election to the Master- 
ship of Balliol. Here was a bit of sentiment and no mere coinci- 
dence. It suggests at once the secondary unity of Jowett’s life, 
—the unity which it derived from his study and translation of 
Plato. The work began in 1847 and culminated with the publi- 
cation of the third edition of the Dialogues in 1892. There were 
also notable translations of Thucydides and Aristotle, but they 
were subordinate. Plato was ever “the main haunt and region of 
his song,” and never was a man drawn to a life-long task by a 
more natural affinity. If Plato had been one of the system- 
builders, Jowett would not have cared for him. What drew him 
was Plato’s lack of system, his freedom from dogma, his tentative, 
suggestive methods, his turning of a matter this way and that and 
looking at it in every possible light. Then, too, Jowett found in 
him a poet, a master of expression, and this drew him closely to 
his heart. Plato was what he was himself, — rather what he would 
be; for, however he might satisfy others, he could not satisfy 
himself. ‘Could I write like Renan!” he said. But, as it was, 
the writer got the better of the translator, and his first edition 
especially was criticised by the Dryasdusts for mingling too much 
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of Jowett with Plato. We are told how this came to pass: He 
could not resist the temptation to polish the English of his trans- 
lation independently of the original. As he wrote of the King 
James version that ina certain sense it was more inspired than 
the Hebrew and Greek scriptures, so would he make a translation 
of Plato more inspired than the original, if possible, because more 
beautiful. He was much more anxious to introduce many intelli- 
gent readers to Plato than to make a translation that could defy 
the microscopes of the grammarians and lexicographers. He 
declared learning to be of no use except as it stimulated thought 
and imagination. To stimulate thought and imagination, to give 
pure pleasure, a serene and joyous exaltation of the mind, — such 
was the purpose of his five and forty years of devotion to the 
study of Plato, and, if his reward has not entirely justified his 
labor, it has been very great. 

But there are those who know little of Jowett as the Master of 
Balliol and as little of his Dialogues of Plato, to say nothing of his 
“ Thucydides ” and “ Aristotle,” who think of him always as the 
author of the final essay in a volume published in 1860 and called 
“Essays and Reviews.” He is “named and known” for them 
“by that hour’s feat.” It is common enough forty years after to 
speak of “ Essays and Reviews” as a little matter to have kindled 
so great a fire. There are much graver matters nowadays that 
thaw no river of ecclesiastical indifference, much less set it on fire 
with holy zeal for an imperilled faith. There are Oxford theolo- 
gians, High Churchmen of unchallenged sanctity, putting forth 
views as much more heretical than “ Essays and Reviews” as 
those were than the “ Aids to Faith,” —a quiverful of the most 
orthodox shafts which were barbed and poisoned for the punish- 
ment of Jowett and his coadjutors. Archbishop Temple is much 
more heretical now than he was when he led off in the offensive 
volume, but he is archbishop of Canterbury for all that. It 
does seem “such a fuss about nothing,” as the Jew said about the 
crash of thunder coinciding with his forbidden pork, when we 
consider what the different Essays and Reviews were, how mild 
their heresy, how slight their innovation on the established creed. 
But it is of no use to imagine or pretend that they were of no 
importance then because now they seem so elementary. What is 
significant is that, being so elementary, they stirred up such a fear- 
ful row, —a fact whereby we measure the advance in liberality 
and heresy which the English Church has made in the last thirty- 
seven years. 
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Jowett’s essay on “ The Interpretation of Scripture” was much 
the ablest in the book, and by far the most replete with germs of 
heresies which have since come to light, but it was little more than 
an expansion of certain things he had said somewhat more tenta- 
tively in his “ Epistles of St. Paul.” We can trace the roots of 
it back for some ten years into a soil nourished with the decay of 
those opinions and those hopes which had for a time entwined 
themselves with those ecclesiastical ruins which his friend Ward 
called “the Ideal Church ” and Newman had identified with the 
church of “the majestic Leo,” hence that of the living God. It 
was the Falstaffian Ward who did most to bring Jowett into the 
Tractarian fold ; but Ward’s physical absurdity must always have 
made his dialectic, which was very keen, much less impressive 
than it might otherwise have been ; and when his marriage coin- 
cided with his submission to the Pope, that sudden collapse of the 
ascetic doctrine appealed to Jowett’s sense of humor in a fashion 
which he represents as fatal to his Tractarian dream. But, in 
reality, for some time the influence of Stanley upon Jowett had 
been gaining upon Ward’s, and through Stanley the influence of 
Arnold and of German thought. <A vacation in Germany with 
Stanley did much to give his thought a liberal flow. The Trac- 
tarians had coquetted with criticism because a shaky Bible made 
the Church more indispensable; but when Baur’s “St. Paul” 
appeared in 1845, Jowett found meat in it which he had known 
not of before, and it was very strengthening to his critical faculty. 
It is interesting to notice that Arnold had contemplated a 
“‘ Rugby ” translation and commentary on St. Paul, and that the 
scheme of such a translation and commentary as taken up by 
Stanley and Jowett was, on Stanley’s part, an act of piety towards 
the great teacher, the writing of whose life was the most admira- 
ble achievement of his own. Thus it may be said that Stanley 
furnished the impulse and Baur the critical method of Jowett’s 
work on the Epistles. But in the working out it was Baur’s 
method with a difference ; for not only could not Jowett hitch his 
wagon to any star, whatever its magnitude, and go sailing off with 
it into the empyrean, but the “vigorous and rigorous” methods 
of the German system-makers were never to his mind. Every- 
where there was the impression of his individual thought and 
style, the latter exquisitely beautiful. Since then (1855) the 
seeds of German criticism have been widely scattered in England, 
and many brilliant flowers and much good fruit have come of 
them. But the flowers and fruit have been grown mainly in Old 
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Testament gardens. The New Testament has been “a garden 
sealed ” against the historic critic; for is it not clear, as Dr. Gore 
has said, that the Old Testament methods could not be applied to 
the New without danger to the creed? Since Jowett’s ‘“ Romans,” 
no piece of New Testament criticism of equal force and freedom 
has issued from the English Church. But the value of the book 
is largely independent of its critical standing. Its reflective tone 
is most engaging, and it touches many matters of first-rate impor- 
tance with a soft illumination which those who read it in its day 
remember gratefully, if it does not often draw them back to it to 
renew a pleasure singularly sweet and rare. 

It was Jowett’s discussion of the Atonement that gave the most 
offense. Stanley was let off more easily, partly because, as he 
said, “his name was Stanley,” and partly because his pleasing 
eloquence disguised so much of critical definition as, with his un- 
critical mind, he was able to attain. In a second edition Jowett 
revised some passages that had been offensive, but changed no- 
thing of importance. He replied to none of his critics, some of 
whom were so rabid as only the ecclesiastical hound can be, and for 
the most part they did not seriously trouble him. What troubled 
him was Carlyle’s characteristic fling, ‘The sentinel who deserts 
should be shot,’ — characteristic because Carlyle was ever ready 
with “the oppressor’s scorn, the proud man’s contumely,” for any 
man striking at some particular lie, or breaking with any particular 
tradition. What further troubled him was the imperfect sym- 
pathy or opposition of men whom he knew well enough were much 
of his opinion, and that Tait, then Bishop of London, insisted on 
holding each of the essayists responsible for all the others. But 
here Jowett was simply obliged to take his own medicine, as he 
had signed the articles in the lump, with mental reservations as to 
their particular absurdity. At the same time Jowett, through 
two years of persecution and prosecution, stood by his colleagues 
manfully; and when his own prosecution followed, he must have 
been glad to go outside the camp with them and share in their 
reproach. 

The prosecution came to nothing, but the whole business apper- 
taining to the “ Epistles ” and “ The Interpretation of Scripture ” 
had a profound and tragical effect on the development of Jowett’s 
life. It was in theological and religious study that his heart was 
most engaged. The study never ceased, but after 1860, the year 
of “ Essays and Reviews,” he published nothing further on this 
line. He was silenéed because he was discouraged, and because 
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he disliked the atmosphere of controversy. But he never con- 
fessed to himself that he was silenced. Some work of theological 
note might yet be done, only not yet. After he had done some- 
thing more at Plato he would write a book upon Comparative 
Religion, another upon Morals, and a Life of Christ. In the 
‘“‘ Epistles” there is a hint of what the Comparative Religion 
would have been, and the disappointment is sadder because the 
promise was so rich. This dream was the first to fade. The 
book on Morals would have been no systematic treatise ; we may 
be sure of that. Jowett could yield himself absolutely to none of 
the ethical systems, and whatever he had written would have 
taken something from them all. Here our regret is less un- 
qualified because in his posthumous sermons we have a stock of 
moral reflections that is most excellent, and infinitely more helpful 
for men trying to do right and struggling with temptation than 
any “ Data of Ethics,” “Science of Ethics,” or other systematic 
treatise. Moreover, the sermons may be supplemented by his 
letters, and his journals, which abound in moral judgments of the 
most impressive and inspiring quality. That Jowett never wrote 
his Life of Christ is less to be regretted than the other Carcas- 
sonnes he never saw. It would have been very beautiful, but not 
satisfactory. It would have been a dream of the Ideal Christ, 
not a presentation of the Historical Jesus. In an article in the 
New Wor tp for March, 1897, Dr. Caird, now Master of Balliol, 
quoted from Jowett’s note-book a passage abounding in his own 
distrust of our ability to know anything certainly about the His- 
torical Jesus. And yet in his sermons and elsewhere Jowett 
seems to speak of Jesus in a manner that implies his historical 
reality, without which the lessons drawn would lose much, if not 
all, of their validity. 

The tragedy of Jowett’s life is this abstention from the public 
service of those “higher, holier things” which were his private 
joy. In his journals and his letters his numerous references to 
them show how thorough his engagement with them was. Admit 
that he could have done no better than he did. Nevertheless a 
man ought to do what he is called for by the purest aspirations of 
his mind. Jowett did not. Then, too, it is impossible to read 
his “ Epistles ” and his other writings without feeling that there 
is a great gulf fixed between them and his private thought; not 
that he prints what he does not believe, but that he prints his real 
thoughts in such a gingerly manner. We have not the free intel- 

lect expressing itself freely. We have a man handicapped by his 
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ecclesiastical pledges and responsibilities. Any one who permits 
himself to imagine what Jowett would have been for us, if he had 
thought and written and published as freely and unconcernedly 
as Martineau, will approximate the measure of our loss; he will 
find his heart swelling with indignation at a system which could 
so subdue a noble mind to grind in its Philistine mill. 

But some will say, “ Why be so indignant with the system and 
not with the man who subjected himself to its debilitating in- 
fluence and control?” Here is the deeper tragedy of Jowett’s 
life on which we would not touch if we could avoid it without 
insincerity. The man is so helpful and so lovable that we hate 
to think of him as even tacitly professing creeds and doctrines 
which did not have his innermost assent. But when we consider 
what his ideal Christianity was, as he explains it in these pages, 
it is very difficult to understand how it was possible for him to 
continue in the observance of forms and ceremonies which had for 
him so little of reality, and in the enjoyment of a position which 
involved a more than tacit acceptance of the creeds and articles of 
the English Church. For the ideal Christianity of Jowett was a 
Christianity without any of the dogmas of a traditional Christian- 
ity; it was a Christianity without miracles, which could not speak 
confidently of immortality or a personal God, for which the cus- 
tomary doctrines were “ unmeaning words.” Of one thing we may 
be sure, — that the incongruity of his inward and his outward life 
must have cost him many a grievous pang; and of one other, — 
that there was no selfishness in his acceptance of the incongruity. 
Like the great apostle whom he loved, he would make himself 
accursed for his brethren’s and sisters’ sake. He would maintain 
the questionable attitude because without it he had no prop for 
the lever by which he would raise the world a little from “ the 
mud and scum of things” into that intelligence and goodness 
which were for him the very light of God. Yet — the question 
will recur — might he not have done more and better for us all if 
he had brought his outward life into as complete conformity as 
possible with his inward thought and dream? Surely a stone so 
fit and polished for the temple wall would not have been left 
lying in the way. 

Whatever the theology of Jowett, no breath of possible sus- 
picion can touch the sweetness of his piety. His was a trust in 
God which even possible annihilation could not shake. As for 
his character, it was not ascetic. He was no saint after the style 
of the Tractarian imagination. He fain would live a happy, 
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cheerful, useful, helpful life, and what he would he did. One of 
his sayings was that “ To do much good, you must be a considera- 
ble piece of rogue,” and what this meant for him was a great deal 
of shrewdness, reticence, and self-restraint. He knew how to hold 
his tongue when it would have been the rarest pleasure to speak 
out and give the devil his due. What characterized him most 
vividly was the tenacity with which he held on to any purpose 
which he had conceived. For the average English churchman he 
had an unqualified contempt; he was compact for him of igno- 
rance and greed. But he found one here and there whom he 
could not admire too much. In proportion as he was able to 
dispense it he was “ given to hospitality,” and, as Master of 
Balliol, his table and his parlor were often crowded (literally) 
with a brilliant company. Such different people did he bring 
together that the satirical called his parties “ Jowett’s Jumbles,” 
but let them laugh that win. Some one objected to George Eliot, 
for whom Jowett had the warmest admiration, and Jowett said : 
“Do you object as a Christian or as a man of the world?” Once 
the butler received a new-comer sadly. ‘ Had he lost a friend?” 
No, but “ There is only room for twelve at table, and you are the 
twentieth.” Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne were among 
those who came. But oftener Jowett went to Tennyson, for he 
had not arrived at that refinement of selfishness which is hos- 
pitable to others, but will not receive hospitality from them. 
Jowett was a welcome and a happy guest in many cultured homes. 
It was in one of these that he quietly passed away October 1, 
1893. The story of his death is as beautiful as that of Sir Walter 
Scott’s on that September day when through the open windows 
at Abbotsford came the autumn sunshine and the ripple of the 
pebbly Tweed. Mrs. Thomas Hill Green, the sister of John 
Addington Symonds, who long had a tender care for Jowett, 
writes of the final peace: “The windows were wide open to the 
country and Sir Robert and Lady Wright brought heather and 
wild flowers and laid them round the bed. Later the moon shone 
in and lit up his beautiful, marble face and the shining white 
hair.” His last wish was to be buried near to Green, and it 
was So. 

Jowett had a genius for friendship, and among his friends were 
many young people and women. It was a most sincere and 
genuine relation that he had with them, without sentimentalism 
or flattery. With the young men of Balliol he had an eye for 
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laid hold of that with overmastering help. Never was there a 
truer “son of consolation.” Many of his most beautiful letters 
are to friends who had been bereaved. His consolation was not 
of the hackneyed kind. Some will find it lacking in what they 
feel that they must have. For though Jowett had a “ sure hope of 
immortality,” he did not dare expect to meet his friends again 
beyond the veil, and what was not real to him he could not tender 
to others. Ever the recurrent note is to “strengthen the things 
that remain ;” do yet “ some work of noble note;” shape the 
new life in some new way worthy of the majestic sorrow. But 
Jowett did not wait until his friends were full of sorrow to make 
large demands on them. It was one of many riddles in his 
character that, although so shy, he was not backward with advice. 
The role of mentor was, indeed, a favorite one with him. There 
is not in the book a more characteristic letter than one to Stanley 
calling on him in his last years for some better work than he had 
ever done; and he wrote to Tennyson in the same exigent man- 
ner. 

A man is known by his affinities, and Jowett had none stronger 
or more persistent than his affinity for Dr. Johnson. He writes 
of reading his Boswell fifty times over, and he was ready to con- 
tend against all comers that Boswell was a man of genius. Only 
a man of genius could have written the best of all biographies. 
Ingenious parallels have been drawn between Jowett and Johnson 
by the reviewers, following Professor Campbell’s lead. But all 
are obliged to confess that, if they had much in common, they had 
much in difference. That Jowett coveted a fame like that of 
Johnson’s there can be little doubt; and probably he would have 
had more of it if he had had his Boswell. But Boswells are even 
rarer than Johnsons. Despite his silences and vacuities, Jowett 
evidently had great conversational gifts and said many brilliant 
and incisive things. He was much better mannered than John- 
son, much less given to “tossing and goring a few people.” He 
did not even care to do most of the talking himself and he liked 
to ask questions much better than to answer them. But he was 
like Johnson in being a great personal force, as such quite incom- 
mensurable with anything he said or did, and as being a character 
original and striking and unique, replete with boundless fascina- 
tion. It seems to be agreed that he was not a great scholar, 
though what is meant apparently is that he was not a great littie 
scholar, “ learned in books, but little in himself,” a great Dryas- 
dust. That he was not a great thinker may also be conceded, at 
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least provisionally. Of science he knew little, and for metaphy- 
sics, though he once cared enough for Hegel to think seriously 
of translating him, he had such a profound distrust that he de- 
plored Thomas Hill Green’s attraction for his Balliol men. No 
system-builder certainly, more critical than constructive, more ana- 
lytic than synthetic, and yet his was a very active mind, athletic, 
virile, sinewy as those Balliol rowers of whom he was so proud, 
reacting vividly on everything it knew, and knowing much. It 
was preéminently a beautiful mind, with a rare gift of beautiful 
expression, for saying things so pleasantly that the music of the 
phrase commended the thought to those who heard or read. Yet 
back of all these things was the man, so real, of such good will, 
so earnest to do well and be of some use to all whom God had 
given him for his pupils or his friends, and succeeding so admira- 
bly in this respect, that it is not to the translator and interpreter 
of Plato, nor even to the Master of Balliol, nor to the New Tes- 
tament scholar or the social wit, that we must look for what was 
most significant, but to the frank yet kindly gentleman who, like 
a teacher of old time, “went about doing good,” putting his 
friends upon their best behavior, compelling them by his generous 
expectation to rally the good in the depths of their own natures, 
to be true men and women, doing some quiet service to mankind. 
Whatever our deductions and regrets, it is impossible to read 
these volumes to the end and not feel that we have been in a 
spiritual presence that is full of goodly inspirations and that will 
not let us go till it has blessed us with some notable accessions 
to our store of golden memories of fair and perfect things which 
never ought to be forgot. 


JoHN WuitTe CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE IDEA OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


WE are so accustomed in these days to hear the world-old tra- 
ditions of the human race denied or ignored simply because they 
are old that the antique flavor inevitably attaching to any argu- 
ment about Immortality almost suffices to secure its condemna- 
tion unheard. Yet such scornful treatment of authority is not 
justified by the present state of our knowledge. On the con- 
trary, the antiquity and wide prevalence of an idea in themselves 
constitute a prima facie claim upon the attention of the unpre- 
judiced. Even on our most modern principles of evolutionary 
explanation, it means that the idea is somehow a response to a 
widely felt and persistent element in our experience. Its very 
antiquity, therefore, gives it an authority which may not be 
lightly set aside. 

Still I do not wish to argue this question of Immortality on the 
basis of authority. There is another side also to the influence of 
authority, when that authority is old. It is probable in such cases 
that the idea supported by authority will be disfigured by the 
dust of ages, overgrown with all sorts of parasitic fungi of fancy, 
and rendered ridiculous by the incrustations of fossil formulas, 
until its best friends hardly know it and it becomes intellectually 
contemptible, morally outrageous and esthetically repulsive to 
its foes. As something of this sort has probably happened to the 
idea of immortality, it will be the plan of this paper to argue the 
question on the sole ground of reason; its only stipulation being 
that the appeal be really made to the light of reason, shining 
without let or hindrance, and as far as possible freed from all 
colored spectacles of religious or scientific orthodoxy that might 
check its transmission. 

The subject of Immortality is, however, so extensive that it 
would be hopeless to attempt to discuss it as a whole, and my 
efforts will be confined to a single aspect of it,—the ethical. 
I shall not try to determine whether there is immortality, as a 
fact, but only whether the science of ethics needs this conception 
for its own perfection. Putting the question more technically, I 
propose to consider two things. First: Is Immortality an ethical 
postulate? Must a moral being, i. e. a being that can be judged 
good or evil, as such be deemed immortal? Secondly: If so, 
what does an ethical postulate prove? What is its general sig- 
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nificance or logical status in the world of thought? The first of 
these questions is exclusively ethical. The second enters upon 
the realm of metaphysics, and may be expected to involve so 
much subtler and more difficult considerations that I would gladly 
evade it altogether, if possible. But, unfortunately, it is necessary 
to carry the case to the supreme court of metaphysics in order to 
enforce the due respect for an ethical postulate. Moreover, it is 
only the discussion of its metaphysical value that gives the ethical 
argument any direct bearing on the question, not to be discussed 
directly, whether there is immortality as a matter of fact. 


I. 


Let us take up, then, the first question, whether immortality is 
an ethical postulate. What can be urged in favor of this view ? 
The argument for it is exceedingly simple: it consists in showing 
that without immortality it is not possible to think the world as 
a harmonious whole, as a moral cosmos. To show this, one has 
not to appeal to anything more recondite than the fact that in 
our present phase of existence the moral life cannot be lived out 
to its completion, that it is not permitted to display its full fruit- 
age of consequences for good and for evil. Every time that 
Might triumphs over Right; every time that the evil-doers suc- 
ceed and the righteous perish; every time that goodness is tram- 
pled under foot and wickedness is exalted to high places; nay, 
every time that the moral development of character is cut short 
and rendered vain by death,— we are brought face to face with 
facts which constitute an indictment of cosmic justice, and which 
are inconsistent with the conception of the world as a moral 
order. Unless, therefore, we can vindicate this order by explain- 
ing away the facts that would otherwise destroy it, we have to 
abandon the ethical judgment of the world of our experience as 
good or bad; we have to admit that the ideal of goodness is an 
illusion of which the scheme of things recks not at all. 

But if we refuse to do this (and whether we are not bound to 
refuse to abandon our ideals at the first show of opposition will 
presently be considered), how shall the ethical harmony be re- 
stored if not by the supposition of a prolongation and perfection 
of the moral life in the future? Only so can character be made 
of real significance in the scheme of things; only so is it some- 
thing worth possessing, an investment more permanent and more 
decisive of our weal and woe than all the outward goods men set 
their hearts upon, rather than a transitory bubble to whose splen- 
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dor it matters not one whit whether it be pure translucence re- 
fracting the radiance of the sunlight, or the iridescent film that 
coats decay. 

The ethical argument for immortality, then, is simply this, that, 
if death ends all, the moral life cannot be lived out, moral per- 
fection is impossible, and the universe cannot be regarded as at 
heart ethical. But in spite of its simplicity this argument has 
been misunderstood in a variety of ways. Let us briefly consider 
the chief of these. 

It is objected by well-meaning people, who rather pride them- 
selves on their advocacy of a purer and higher morality, that the 
ethical sphere does not need supplementing by a future life. They 
grow indignant at the thought that “the good men do is buried 
in their graves,” and does not survive to inspire and direct suc- 
ceeding generations. They bid us therefore fight the good fight 
disinterestedly and without selfish reward, in order that our grand- 
children, if we have any, may enjoy the fruits of our self-denial, 
and that the world may be the better for our efforts. To this the 
reply is twofold. It is idle to say that Goodness is not wasted 
because the results of actions reverberate throughout the ages. 
The good men do may persist and work well or ill, but the good 
men are surely perishes. The human character itself passes 
away, and its effects are transmitted only through the characters 
of others. The character itself is an indefeasible and inalien- 
able possession of the owner, which by no flight of the imagina- 
tion can be transferred to others. Whatever worth, therefore, 
we assign to character, this worth is lost to the world if immor- 
tality be denied. Moreover, it is only in their effect upon his own 
character that a man’s actions can be surely classified as good or 
bad. What the effect of actions will be on others, now or sub- 
sequently, no one can foretell: the real objection to doing too 
much for posterity is, not that “ posterity has done nothing for 
us,” but the uncertainty as to what the effect on posterity will be. 
That depends largely on the character of others, and quisque suos 
_ patimur Manes. Each can assume full responsibility for his own 
actions and his own character alone; the rest lies largely on the 
lap of the gods. If, then, you deny the persistence of character, 
you have denied the real basis of the moral order. 

But, supposing even that humanity profited by our efforts, how 
far would this go towards reéstablishing the moral order of the 
world? If the immortality of the individual be an illusion, 
surely that of the race is a transparent absurdity. If there is 
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certainty about any prediction of science, it is surely this, as I 
have elsewhere put it, that our racial destiny is “to shiver and 
to starve to death in ever-deepening gloom.”! The prospective 
fortunes of the race, then, do not redeem the moral character of 
the universe. If the view of mechanical science be the whole 
truth about the universe, the race is of just as little account as 
the individual; suns and stars and the hosts of heaven will roll 
on in their orbits just as steadily and unfeelingly whether we 
prosper or perish, whether we struggle on or resign ourselves to 
despair. Cosmically, the earth and all it bears on its surface is 
of infinitesimal importance: what does it matter then whether any 
one brood of mites crawling upon it is better or worse than its 
successors, any more than whether it laboriously grubs up a few 
atoms of a shining yellow or of a shining white metal and fights 
about the ratio? No; the worthy people who think that George 
Eliot’s “ choir invisible” can make a noise to compete with the 
whirl of worlds decidedly delude themselves, and “ an immortality 
of influence ” is no adequate substitute for personal immortality. 

A second objection does not pretend to improve on the ethic of 
immortality, but criticises it by descanting on the turpitude of 
basing morality on “ fears of Hell and hopes of Paradise.” This 
objection also is urged by many worthy persons ; and I have known 
some who have been sustained through life by the pride they took 
in showing that they could be just as moral without knowing 
why, as they were when they thought their eternal salvation de- 
pended on their conduct. But theoretically the objection surely 
rests on a misconception. The rewards and punishments for con- 
duct are not to be looked upon as motives to conduct, but as the 
natural results of conduct, inevitable in a morally ordered uni- 
verse. In an ethical universe, Goodness cannot be associated with 
persistent misery, because that would be an outrage upon the 
moral order; Badness must ultimately involve unhappiness, be- 
cause only such retribution will reaffirm the outraged supremacy 
of the moral order. Rewards and punishments, then, are but in- 
cidents in that completion of the moral life for the sake of which 
immortality was postulated ; they are not in themselves the sole 
motives for leading such a life. The very suggestion that they 
may be supposed to be, on whatever side it is urged, shows an im- 
perfect appreciation of the nature of the moral life, indicative of 
a coarser moral fibre and of a lower stage of ethical development. 
But we need not on this account entirely condemn this mode of 
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regarding immortality. Fears and hopes of what may happen 
hereafter may not be the highest motives to morality ; they may 
enforce as an external sanction what should be an intrinsic con- 
viction ; but they are not therefore valueless. For, if they are 
effective, they at least accustom men to right conduct, and thus 
form the basis of sound habit, which is the actual foundation of 
all conduct in any case, and the necessary prerequisite for wise 
reflection upon conduct and the attainment of higher views of 
morality. Our moral enthusiasm, therefore, need no more frown 
upon these lower motives than it need dispense with the police 
on the ground that a truly moral community should not need 
policing. 

Still more radical than the objections we have considered is a 
third objection which denounces the essential immorality of look- 
ing to a future life at all in connection with our conduct here. 
The habit of contemplating a future life, it is urged, engenders a 
pernicious “ other-worldliness ” most detrimental to proper beha- 
vior in this world. We cannot live for two worlds at once. The 
future life dwarfs the present; the supposed significance of the 
eternal life hereafter destroys the real significance of our life here 
and now. 

Again, I think the objection labors under a misconception. It 
holds good only against a conception of immortality which, like 
the Buddhist Nirvana for example, conflicts and competes with 
the ethical view of this world. We cannot “live for two worlds 
at once,” only if the principles of conduct required in them are 
fundamentally different. The objection is irrelevant to an im- 
mortality which is postulated as the completion of mundane moral- 
ity, which ‘is not so much other-worldliness as better-worldliness, 
suggested by the ethical defects of our actual experience. In 
reality such a view indefinitely deepens the significance of the 
present life. Think what is involved in the assertion that char- 
acter is permanent and indestructible, and passes not from us 
however the fashion of our outward life may change! Think of 
it, that we can never escape from ourselves, from the effect of our 
deeds on our character, and that every deed leaves its mark upon 
the soul, a mark which may be modified, but can never be undone 
to all eternity! Will not the effect of such a belief be to make 
us realize the solemnity of life as we never did before, to nerve 
us to that unremitting self-improvement without which there is 
no approximating to the moral ideal? Instead of losing its signi- 
ficance, does not every act of life become fraught with infinite 
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significance? Instead of being careless about ourselves, will it 
not then become worth while to bestow upon our own character- 
building a care that would otherwise have been disproportionate ? 
For, as most of them are perfectly well aware, ordinary people 
are quite good enough for ordinary purposes. Why, then, should 
they strive to change and grow better, and fall, perchance, into 
the exaggerated virtue of Jane Austen Beecher Stowe de Rouse, 
who was “ good beyond all earthly need”? It is so much more 
convenient to stay as one is, and to reply to the ambitions of an 
unquiet conscience as the General of the Jesuits replied to the 
Pope who wished to reform them, Sint ut sunt aut non sint,— 
** Let them be as they are or not be at all.”’ It is always incon- 
venient to think- of the future, and the future life is altogether too 
big a thing to think of. This, and not any logical or scientific 
difficulties which the thought involves, is the real reason why 
men seek to banish it from their consciousness, — why it is hardly 
ever more than a half belief in most men’s minds. Human iner- 
tia is dead against it, and that is why moral reformers have always 
insisted on it: their function is to overcome moral inertia. 

It is, however, some consolation to think that the past course 
of Evolution seemingly sanctions the belief of those who would 
have tis take account of a future which extends into another life. 
Certainly the expansion of the future, of which our action takes 
account, is one of the most marked characteristics of a progressive 
civilization. The animal looks into the future not at all, and the 
savage but little ; but, as civilization grows, the future consequences 
of action become more and more important, and are recognized 
more and more. When we have dared to forecast the future of 
the race when our coal supply shall be exhausted ; when we have 
looked unflinchingly upon that unimaginably distant period when 
the sun’s light shall fail, — shall we shrink from rising to the con- 
templation of a future that extends immeasurably beyond ? 


II. 


By thus replying to these three objections I hope to have suffi- 
ciently established the first part of my thesis, — that immortality 
is in truth an ethical postulate. But the second part still re- 
mains to be answered, namely, the question — What is an ethical 
postulate really worth? What is its value metaphysically? Is 
it more than an impulse of ethical emotion which shrinks into 
nothingness under the calm gaze of scientific truth? Does it 
amount to demonstration ? 
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One often hears it said that immortality is an emotional postu- 
late, unreasoning if not unreasonable ; and that hackneyed phrase, 
“the hope of immortality,” bears involuntary witness to the fact 
that the argument is not supposed to amount to demonstration. 
Now this is just the mental attitude towards the subject which I 
deprecate and wish to controvert. The people who cherish the 
hope of immortality I regard as people who, for the reasons given 
above, sometimes hope there is no immortality, or at least have 
not much faith in their own argument. It is more especially for 
the benefit of such weak-kneed brethren that I would maintain the 
following doctrine : — 

The ethical postulate of immortality is not an emotional postu- 
late, but as rational as any postulate, and with as good a claim 
for recognition in our ultimate metaphysic. Or, if any still pre- 
fer to regard it as emotional, and quote Von Hartmann’s remark 
on the subject that metaphysical truths cannot be based on emo- 
tional postulates, I shall reply that, ultimately, they rest on no- 
thing else anywhere. | 

Immortality, as an ethical postulate, is of the same nature as 
certain other postulates without which we cannot harmonize our 
experience. 

It is bound up with those other postulates. . 

Its assumption is justified in precisely the same way as that of 
the other postulates. , 

If any cannot accept this as demonstration, they will get no 
better anywhere in the world. 

Taking these points in order, let us ask first what is the nature 
of an ethical postulate. It is nothing but the affirmation of the 
significance of the ideal of Goodness, of our ethical valuation of 
things. It claims that the universe is not merely a fact, but has 
a certain value which we call ethical. It is at bottom a moral 
universe, and potentially resolves itself into an ethical harmony. 
The logical method by which this argument proceeds is this: 
Given a part, to find the whole; given a few fragmentary data, 
to construct therefrom an ideal which may validly be used to 
interpret the data. It is the same method which is used by the 
paleontologist when, from a tooth or a bone, he reconstructs 
some long-extinct form of life. The question, then, resolves itself 
into this: Have we the right to assume that our ethical data co- 
here and may be fitted together into an ethical ideal? 

And secondly, in sustaining this procedure the ethical conscious- 
ness does not stand alone. Its claim is supported by our pro- 
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cedure elsewhere. All the ideals of ultimate value are constituted 
in the same manner. How do we make good the claim that any- 
thing in the universe is beautiful? We assume that our judg- 
ments concerning beauty are not devoid of significance, but may 
be harmonized in an ideal of Beauty to which the nature of things 
is somehow akin. How do we make good the claim that happiness 
is possible? We believe in the prophetic significance of the plea- 
surable states of consciousness in our experience, and out of them 
frame the ideal of Happiness which we assume reality may realize. 

Again, how do we make good the claim that the world is know- 
able? We assume that its facts somehow cohere, and may be 
arranged in an orderly system of truth or knowledge. In other 
words, we try to look upon reality as realizing our ideals of know- 
ledge, beauty, goodness and happiness, and thereby constitute it 
a cosmos, knowable, beautiful, ethical and delightful. But in each 
case we are checked by the same obstacles. The ideals certainly 
do not float on the surface of life. They are not congruous with 
the raw facts of experience. They have to be sought with infinite 
pains, and ere we have dragged them forth and proved them valid, 
lo, death comes and with impartial ruthlessness cuts short the 
careers of the man of science and of the man of pleasure. Life 
is imperfect and fragmentary all round, — not only in the eyes 
of ethics. Emotionally, intellectually and esthetically, life as it 
stands is no less inadequate than ethically. The ideals of Happi- 
ness, Knowledge and Beauty postulate realization no less and in 
no other way than Goodness; the murky atmosphere of earth, 
poisoned by the breath of death, no less derides their possibility. 
What we ask, then, for one we ask for all, and we ask it in obedi- 
ence to the same law of our being,—that life must show itself 
congruous with the ideals from which it draws its value. 

Thirdly, these ideals are not only cognate, but coincident; we 
cannot in the last resort affirm one while denying the rest; no- 
thing short of a complete harmony can wholly satisfy us. Truth, 
Goodness, Happiness and Beauty are all indispensable factors in 
Perfection, as could be shown more fully if space permitted.! 
This position is generally denied only by the votaries of the ideal 
of truth, and so it will perhaps suffice if I content myself with 
pointing out to them how untenable is their position. We have 
all heard some postulate of human feeling met with the cold sneer 
of a short-sighted science and the query, Why should the universe 
take account of goodness and its completion? Well, I contend 


1 See Riddles of the Sphina, ch. xii., § 9. 
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that if this sneer is worth anything it must be extended so as to 
include all human activity, that we might with equal cogency 
go on to ask, Why, then, should the universe take account of 
Knowledge and its establishment, or of Happiness and its attain- 
ment? We have, I claim, no logical ground for supposing the 
world to be knowable, and yet utterly disregardful of Happiness 
and Goodness. For a world supposed to be wholly knowable, i. e. 
wholly harmonious with our intellectual demands, while remain- 
ing wholly discordant with our emotional nature, would ipso facto 
inelnde an intellectually insoluble puzzle which would render it 
fundamentally unknowable. Nay, more, is not the supposition 
directly self-contradictory? Does not a knowable world satisfy 
at least one of our emotional demands,—the desire for know- 
ledge? It cannot then be, as alleged, utterly out of relation to 
our emotional nature. But if it can satisfy one such postulate, 
why not the rest ? 

The ideals, then, stand and fall together. They are rooted in 
the unity of the human soul, in the final solidarity of life’s en- 
deavors. And when the supreme need arises, the outcry of the 
soul can summon to its aid all the powers that minister unto its 
being ; it wields a spell that reaches from the iciest altitudes of 
scientific abstraction to the warmest pulsations of concrete emo- 
tion, and from the most ethereal fancy of the purest intellect to 
the blindest impulse of agonizing passion; it can extort from 
every element of our nature the confession of its solidarity with 
the rest of life, and set it in array on that dread battlefield 
whereon the Gods contend against the Giants — of Doubt, Dis- 
order and Despair. 

Because of this solidarity of the ideals the denial of them con- 
fronts us with the gravest issues. ‘They all assert, in varying 
form but with unvarying intent, the same great principle, — the 
conformity of the world to the capacity of our nature. Unfa- 
miliar as some of the applications of this principle may be to our 
ordinary habits of thinking, we have to remember that the princi- 
ple itself can hardly be impugned. Inasmuch as in the end the 
world is human experience, and a world which we neither did nor 
could experience would not_be one we need argue or trouble 
about, this principle really amounts to an assertion of the intrin- 
sic coherence and potential harmony of the whole of experience. 
Without it where should we be? What would our attitude have 
to be towards a world in which the ultimate significance of our 
ideals was denied, that is, a world which was no world, a world in 
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which nothing actually meant anything, nothing was really good 
or beautiful, and the hope of happiness an empty illusion? To 
say that the prospect of such a world would reduce us to the 
most despairing depths of the most abject Pessimism hardly de- 
picts the full horror of the situation: it would be a world of 
which the hopelessness would disarm even the suicide’s hand. 
For, in a world which had really renounced its allegiance to the 
ideal, all action would be paralyzed by the conviction that nothing 
we desired could ever be attained, because the existent was irre- 
concilably alienated from the desirable. The foundations of the 
cosmos would be shattered, and we should have to realize that 
nothing is worth doing because nothing has any worth, because 
human valuations have no significance in establishing the nature of 
things. We should be plunged, in other words, in that unfathom- 
able abyss where Skepticism fraternizes with Pessimism, and they 
hug their miseries in chaos undisguised. 

We can reject, then, the principle on which the ethical postu- 
late of immortality rests only at the cost of entire Skepticism 
and utter Pessimism. By those not prepared to pay this price 
the principle must be accepted, like the other assumptions that 
render the world a fit sphere for the satisfaction of other human 
activities. Take, for instance, the assumption that the world is a 
knowable cosmos. Is this proved? Certainly not; nor can it be 
until everything is known: until then it always remains possible 
that the world may not turn out really knowable at the last. Can 
we avoid assuming it? Certainly not; without it we could not 
take a single step towards any science or practice. We sim- 
ply must assume that the world is an intelligible world, if we are 
to live in it. Asa matter of fact we do assume it, all except a 
few who bury their dissent in the seclusion of the madhouse. Is 
the assumption confirmed? Yes, in the only way in which such 
fundamental assumptions ever are confirmed: the further we 
trust it the more we know, the more confident in it we grow. 

The assumption of a moral cosmos is made and confirmed in 
the same way. We cannot prove it to be correct so long as the 
world is not morally perfect ; we cannot wholly exorcise the re- 
current dread that, after all, the moral order may of a sudden lapse 
into chaos before our eyes: but we cannot organize our moral 
experience without this assumption, and in the course of moral 
development our confidence in it grows. 

But, one may say, if there is no essential difference between the 
assumption of a moral and that of an intellectual order in our 
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experience, how is it that the former appears so much less certain 
than the latter? Why are we so much more confident that the 
world is subject to natural than to moral law? Why are moral 
skeptics so much more common and moressuccessful than intel- 
lectual skeptics? These facts are not to be disputed, but I think 
they can be explained. Undoubtedly the moral order is not so 
strong as the scientific, and its principles have not such a hold on 
human nature. The rebels against the moral order are not all 
in prison ; our rascals largely run about unhanged. ‘“ Moral in- 
sanity ” is pleaded in mitigation of the punishment which it should 
render inexorable. But the difference is due simply to the different 
amounts of experience behind the two assumptions. Historically 
man was a knowing being long before he was an ethical being. 
He had lived long, as Aristotle said, before he had lived well ; 
both in time and in urgency, adaptation to the physical order took 
precedence over ethical adaptation to the social order. Man had 
to assume, therefore, the principles that constitute the world a 
knowable cosmos long before he needed to assume a moral order. 
Hence the beliefs in the uniformity and calculability of Nature 
and the like have a much greater and more unequivocal mass of 
racial experience and hereditary instinct behind them than any 
moral instinct we have yet acquired. But this does not show that 
originally the several assumptions were not of the same character. 

If the argument of this paper has commended itself so far, 
there will probably be little difficulty in granting the last point, 
that the demonstration of Immortality proffered by the ethical 
argument is as complete as any that can be devised. But, to en- 
force the point, allusion may be made to the fact that demonstra- 
tion is in its very nature what the logicians call hypothetical. It 
proceeds in the form, If A is, then B must be. But how are we 
to know that A is? The premiss has to be assumed or conceded 
in every demonstration. The utmost we can do is to rest our 
demonstration on an assumption so fundamental that none will 
dare to question it ; and this we here seem to have accomplished. 
For what could be more fundamental than the assumption on 
which the ethical argument rests, — that the elements of our ex- 
perience admit of being harmonized, that the world is truly a 
xdopos? If this be not absolute certainty, it is at least certainty 
such that, while no assertion of any science is Jess hypothethical, 
none rests upon an equally indispensable assumption. 

On the whole, then, the ethical argument for immortality 
seems logically as sound and metaphysically as legitimate as any 
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argument can well be ; but it will not be amiss to allude in closing 
to two points about which nothing has so far been said. The first 
is the fact that, when immortality has been shown to be an ethical 
postulate, nothing has been decided as to the content of that idea. 
All we know is that immortality must be of such a sort as to be 
capable of being an ethical postulate. And it is quite possible 
that the science of ethics would on this ground vigorously protest 
against many of the traditional forms of the belief in immortal- 
ity, while it would find nothing objectionable in others which 
are less familiar. It is difficult, for instance, to see how eternal 
damnation could be’ regarded as an ethical postulate, while some 
modification of the Hindu notion of karma might seem ethically 
weleome. But though ethics could thus prohibit certain ethically 
outrageous beliefs in immortality, it cannot aspire positively to 
determine the way in which its postulate is to be realized. That 
problem lies beyond its scope, and has to be determined, if at all, 
by considerations of a scientific and metaphysical character. 

Secondly, a word must be said on the subject of these scientific 
and metaphysical arguments about immortality which were ex- 
cluded as irrelevant to the ethical aspect of the question, in order 
to bring out the important fact that, however they may be sup- 
posed to result, the ethical argument maintains its independent 
validity. So far as I can see, these further arguments may result 
in three different ways. They may confirm the ethical argument, 
—in which case our confidence in immortality will be strength- 
ened. They may balance each other,—in which case they will 
leave the field open for the ethical argument. Or, in the worst 
event, they may preponderatingly conflict with it. But, even so, 
it would not follow that they were right and the ethical argu- 
ment was wrong, at least until the plea for the essential solidarity 
of the ultimate postulates had been invalidated. A world in 
which the ethical ideal is abrogated and annulled cannot be a 
harmonious world ; and if it be not harmonious throughout, we 
ean feel no confidence that it is harmonious in any part. In ~ 
other words, so long as we trust in the ultimate presupposition of 
all knowledge and all action, we could never trust the non-ethical 
arguments that are supposed to produce the perplexity. 

F. C. S. ScHruer. 
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THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


Ir may well seem strange at this time of day to speak of a new 
theology. We are, on the contrary, confidently assured that all 
the great religions of the world are undergoing a process, more 
or less rapid, of disintegration. This is affirmed especially of 
the various forms of the Christian religion, of the Latin and An- 
glican Churches, and of those Protestant bodies whose doctrinal 
symbols are in substance mainly Calvinistic. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church is being seriously modified in the United States by 
the democratic institutions by which it is surrounded; the Pres- 
byterian body has been shaken to its foundations by trials for 
‘“* heresy,” with a view to the expulsion of its best scholars ; while 
constitutional attempts have been made, with much promise of 
success, to alter “ the Standards”’ so far as to remove the horrible 
extravagances of predestination and preterition. On the other 
hand, there are Mormonism, Theosophy, Christian Science, and 
the like, all testifying to the immortal exuberance of human credu- 
lity or fraud. 

Most of us live in little “sets ;” and very few are intellectually 
tall enough to look over the fence, or enterprising enough to 
travel outside in search of accurate information. It is in religion 
as in politics during a presidential campaign. Everybody pre- 
tends to believe, and most people do believe, that their own side 
will win. The Bryanite consorts with Bryanites; the Prohibition- 
ist consorts with other Prohibitionists. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States has only about 650,000 communi- 
eants out of a population of about seventy millions; yet it is ab- 
solutely sure that it is the Church of the Future. Within that 
church, ask almost any prominent Ritualist or Broad Churchman 
what is the immediate or near future of the church of the ulti- 
mate future, and you will hear that Broad Churchism is a 
detected hypocrisy which no honest man will any longer dare to 
support ; or that Ritualism is a dark cloud charged with a danger- 
ous amount of electricity, blowing rapidly westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. Then there are the free-lances, free-thinkers, heretics, 
rationalists, and infidels, all of whom seem sure that churches, 
creeds, miracles, immortality, God, are mere survivals of atrophied 
superstition. 

For my own part, I am inclined to believe that the conservative 
or “old-fogy” estimate of the state of the religious world is 
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nearest to the truth. I am inclined to believe, with Dr. Lea in 
his “ History of Confession and Indulgences” (iii. 584), that the 
Roman Catholic Church as a church is stronger than it has ever 
been before. Such movements, again, as the Salvation Army, 
revivals, camp-meetings and the like, are theologically and in- 
tellectually retrograde. The “higher criticism” has been the 
occasion of a very powerful reaction in favor of bibliolatry of the 
very lowest type. The little band of leaders of the New The- 
ology may despise this reaction, but it is surely unwise to ignore 
it. Ide not hold, asked or unasked, any brief for the New The- 
ology; very far from it. Not that I disbelieve it, but I cannot 
understand it. I cannot make out what its spokesmen intend to 
mean. I read their books: at a distance they seem luminous. 
But when I get nearer I find, not steady light, but a smoky, waver- 
ing phosphorescence which cheats the eye and obscures every- 
thing around which it glimmers. It is very easy to retort that 
the fault is mine, that I am a fool, and that the New Theologians 
are not bound to provide me with brains. Well and good, if the 
New Theology is to be the exclusive possession of a very small 
clique. But, on the contrary, it professes to be exactly suited to 
mean understandings, — capable of getting hold of them, and rais- 
ing them up into divine altitudes. It is because I cannot under- 
stand the books I have in my mind that I have entitled this 
article “ The Terminology of the New Theology.”! What can 
anybody make of a proposition the terms of which have no 
clearly intelligible connotation? I propose to examine some few 
terms or names, for the purpose of finding out whether there are 
any real things corresponding to them; and also a few proposi- 
tions, for the purpose of ascertaining whether they make, not a 
true but an intelligible assertion. 

The New Theology is the result of a supposed recovery — which 
would be more correctly called a discovery — of “the Christ of 
History.” “The recovery of the historical Christ,” says one, 
“and consequent new feeling for Him, is due to many causes, 
mainly to the growth of the historical spirit.” An entire section 
of the book from which this is quoted is entitled “The Recovery 

1 As this article is in no way intended to be a review of any particular book 
or books, inverted commas will only imply that the words they inclose are 
quoted accurately from some book which seems to me fairly representative of 
the New Theology. So used, apart from their context, I by no means imply 
that they fairly or adequately express the matured opinions of their authors. 
When accompanied by reference to volume or page, they can be easily veri- 
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of the Historical Christ.” Again: ‘Our age excels all others in 
the fullness, objectivity and accuracy of its knowledge of the 
historical Christ.” Another writer says: “ Everywhere in the 
church of to-day the representative and leading minds are return- 
ing to Christ. Behind the critical activity concentrated upon the 
New Testament is the deep-seated desire to move through apos- 
tolic opinion and idiosyncrasy, through evangelistic prepossession 
and habit, through every likely or possible accidental accretion, 
as close as can be to the pure and august word of the Lord.” For 
my own part, 1 do not believe this statement, if the “ minds ” 
referred to are “representative and leading” in the department 
of New Testament criticism. The chief motive of critics of the 
New Testament narratives is exactly the same rational curiosity 
to know fully and accurately what has been done and said in the 
world which prompted Niebuhr to write his “ History of Rome,” 
and Grote to write his “ History of Greece.” The most fatal 
impediment in the way of genuine criticism is a theological pre- 
possession. It was, moreover, a perfectly true instinct which led 
the Evangelicals, and the believers in a verbal and mechanical 
inspiration, to detest the “ Germans” and all their followers as 
dangerous guides. They might possibly take men closer “ to the 
pure and august word of the Lord;” but it seemed at least as 
likely that they would leave no “ word of the Lord” for men to 
get close to. 

However, for my immediate purpose this is neither here nor 
there. What I want to get at is, the actual meaning of the term 
“the historical Christ,”” — what is the real thing, if there be one, 
for which that name is intended to stand. It is obvious that the 
inquiry has this double purpose. It is easy enough to give an 
adequate popular description of a horse, or a strictly scientific 
definition of the name: it is equally easy to define the word “ cen- 
taur,” though there are millions of living horses, scores of which 
we probably see every day of our lives, while there never has 
been and never will be a single centaur, except in the fancy or 
imagination of a poet. So it may turn out that there really is a 
“ historical Christ ;” though it might easily happen, especially if 
we are to go “ through” (that is, to pass beyond) “ apostolic opin- 
ion and idiosynerasy,” that, if there be, it is now utterly impos- 
sible for us to discover him. 

It seems to me very surprising that the exponents of the New 
Theology have reverted to the purely Jewish notion of Christ in 
their search for the lost, or yet undiscovered, Founder of Chris- 
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tianity. This is surprising because the effect of modern criticism 
— of which the New Theology is a product — has been to reduce 
almost to nothing the Messianic element even in the Old Testa- 
ment. It has totally destroyed, if not the validity, at least the im- 
pressiveness of “the argument from prophecy,” which used to be 
considered not only irrefutable but unmistakable and transparent, 
and to be employed, as it very likely is still, as invincible for the 
conversion of the modern Jew to Christianity. It was contended 
that the Old Testament, by a large number of detailed and literal 
predictions, had furnished a multitude of criteria by which the 
Messiah, whenever he should appear, could be certainly identified. 
His mother would be in the strict literal sense a virgin; he 
would be born in Bethlehem; he would be taken down to Egypt 
and restored thence; he would be so connected with Nazareth as 
to be called a Nazarene; when in the agonies of a violent death, 
vinegar and gall would be offered to him; when he was dead, 
men would “ part his garments among them and cast lots for his 
vesture;”” he would be buried in a grave belonging to a rich 
man, and soon. Moreover, the Old Testament was supposed to 
be full of those vaguer predictions which are to be found in the 
person and career of individuals who were called “types” of 
Christ. Thus Melchizedek, Isaac, Moses, Aaron, David, Solo- 
mon, Jonah, nearly all the Kings and Prophets, even Samson, 
were regarded as “types;” and the lives of them and of Jesus 
were tortured into a harmony that would satisfy the theory. I 
am very far from affirming that all the results of modern criti- 
cism and exegesis have been made good ; but at any rate — and 
this in many kinds of litigation is nearly equivalent to a victory 
— they remove the burden of proof to the other side. Everybody 
knows that the conclusion of a syllogism may be logically valid 
and materially false. Modern criticism claims to have disproved 
the material truth of the premisses of the many syllogisms which 
make up the “argument from prophecy.” Modern exegesis 
claims to have disproved their logical validity. What becomes 
of “the argument from prophecy ” if the “ Virgin” of Isaiah 
was a well-known maiden, the birth of whose child was to be a 
“sion” to the people then living; if Melchizedek is a purely 
mythical person, of whom, judged by any positive tests of history, 
we know absolutely nothing; if the. Jonah story be mere alle- 
gory; if the Psalms are the expression of the feelings or ex- 
perience of individual writers or the society among which they 
lived? What, again, becomes of the argument if the terms of 
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its premisses and conclusions are not literal but poetical, rhetori- 
cal, ironical, satirical and the like ? 

Again, at the birth of Jesus, and probably during the whole 
period of his life and ministry, there were a few “ righteous and 
devout ” persons “ looking for the consolation of Israel,” or “ for 
the redemption of Jerusalem ” (Luke ii. 25, 38), but they do 
not seem to have had any definite “ Messianic” expectations. 
There were also Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, Zeal- 
ots, with a well-marked “ Messianic” theory. ‘Art thou the 
\Christ ?” they kept asking Jesus ; “if thou be the Christ tell us 
iplainly,” they said. At the crucifixion “ the chief priests, mock- 
iing him among themselves with the Scribes, said, . . . Let the 
Christ, the King of Israel, now come down from the cross, that 
we may see and believe.” For my own part, I think that this 
expectation of the Messiah, and the professed longing for his 
coming and eager desire to receive and submit to him, was for 
the most part mere conventionalism or hypocritical cant. The 
moment that he seemed to be at hand, every possible difficulty 
was thrown in the way of his approach. ‘ John came unto you,” 
said Jesus, “in the way of righteousness, and ye believed him 
not ” (Matt. xxi. 32). “John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold a gluttonous man and a winebib- 
ber, a friend of publicans and sinners ” (Matt. xi. 18-19). This 
is perfectly natural. There are many thousands of “ Adventists ” 
in the United States to-day, and probably nobody would be more 
surprised than they if the “ second coming” were to happen next 
week; nor is anybody less certain than they are what form it will 
take if it does happen. Nobody can look at the same object even 
for an hour without everything getting out of focus. The com- 
plete and permanent connotation of the name Christ had been 
reached by the leading men and parties among the Jews who were 
the contemporaries of Jesus. Almost immediately afterwards 
the development of the Jewish religion was arrested forever, and 
the Jewish nation perished. What the word Christ meant to the 
intelligent and educated Jew on the day of the crucifixion of 
Jesus, it has meant ever since and means to-day. 

This, then, being the connotation of the word Christ, it is per- 
fectly natural that Jesus should scarcely ever have applied that 
name to himself, or encouraged other people to apply it to him.! 


1 The Christ in the mind of the woman of Samaria (John iv. 23-26) was 
not the Messiah of the Jews ; and on the other hand, Jesus was the revealer 
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In the sense of his contemporaries he was not Christ. He had 
not come to “ bind kings in chains and nobles in links of iron ; ” 
to rule the heathen “ with a rod of iron and dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel.” The “kingdom” was never to be “re- 
stored to Israel ;” on the contrary, Jesus was the Inaugurator 
of a new era in which there should be “ neither Jew nor Greek.” 
It is not too much to say that it was one chief purpose of his 
“Training of the Twelve” to invert their notions of the Christ ; 
and even under such a Teacher they were such dull scholars that 
to the very last they regarded that part of his instruction with 
incredulous amazement. If it had been left to S. Peter and his 
“Keys,” the disciples of Jesus would have been a small Jewish 
sect, and would have passed into oblivion with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It was not S. Peter but S. Paul whose splendid 
genius, which we may well call inspiration, conceived and con- 
structed the Catholic Church. “Other foundation,” indeed, 
“could no man lay than that which was laid ;” but of the great 
temple of the future he was, and could not but know himself to 
be, the “ wise master-builder.” It is interesting and instructive 
to trace his own use of the word Christ in his Epistles, with or 
without the definite article or the name Jesus, e. g. in Bruder’s 
‘“* Concordantia,” until it becomes merely a proper name ; that is 
to say, a name that in strict logical use has no meaning or con- 
notation, but only serves to denote an object for identification, as 
one might put a chalk mark on a door to remind him that that 
was the door he wanted, without implying what the door was 
made of, or why he wanted it. 

Within certain logical limitations it is of course competent to 
the representatives of the New Theology to give a new connota- 
tion to the name Christ. These limitations are admirably ex- 
plained by J. S. Mill in his “ System of Logic” (ii. 220, eighth 
edition, 1872). But it is not competent to anybody to alter what 
was the connotation of a word two thousand years ago. Anybody 
who thinks it worth while may say, “ Whenever I use the name 
Christ, I shall mean Mohammed ;”’ but only a lunatic would say, 
‘“‘ Whenever the contemporaries of Jesus used the name Christ, 
they meant Mohammed.” If, then, by “ the historical Christ” be 
meant a real person of whose life in the world we have some his- 
tory, and who could be called Christ in the sense in which that 
of God to man, and of the mode in which they might acceptably worship 


Him. In John xvii. 3 the words “Jesus Christ ” are possibly S. John’s. See 
Westcott’s note ad loc. 
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name was used by his contemporaries, then no such person has 
ever existed. No such Christ can be “ recovered” or discovered, 
or even so much as invented. If the representatives of the New 
Theology had devoted themselves to a recovering of the historical 
Jesus, — supposing him ever to have been lost, — they would have 
undertaken a task which, at any rate, is not necessarily hopeless. 
That there really was a person called Jesus, the date of whose 
birth and death are approximately ascertainable, of whom we have 
four biographies or memorabilia called “Gospels,” and a good 
many fragmentary notices in S. Paul’s Epistles, — this will scarcely 
be denied. This Jesus is “ historical” in the same sense in which 
Socrates and Julius Cesar and Martin Luther are historical : 
there is an extant and substantially credible record of what they 
said and did between the two limits of earthly life, their birth and 
their death. It is by a careful and critical examination of this 
record that we find out what “ historically ” they were. But the 
representatives of the new theology preclude us from such a use 
of the records of the life and teaching of Jesus. We are to 
“ move through apostolic opinion and idiosynerasy, . . . through 
every likely or possible accidental accretion, . . . to the pure and 
august word of the Lord.” But how is this possible? Even if 
we had lived with Jesus as the disciples did, our knowledge of 
him could never have been more than our opinion abeut him. 
When the Gospel sets aside “ apostolic opinion and idiosyncrasy ”’ 
there is nothing left ; just as there would be nothing left if, in the 
desire to realize the features and expression of a man now dead 
and gone, we were to set aside the opinion and idiosynerasy of 
every artist who had painted his portrait. The difference of the 
Fourth Gospel from the First depends upon the idiosyncrasy 
of S. John. He himself tells us that he made a selection from 
an inexhaustible mass of material for one particular purpose. 
Surely, having the Platonic Dialogues, we know more about the 
real “historical” Socrates than we could have learned from 
Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia” alone. It is quite inevitable that, in 
the careful investigation of any person or other phenomenon, we 
must set out from an opinion, — either a provisional and modified 
opinion of our own, or the opinion of somebody else. We are 
told: “ With the great law (of difference in identity) we dare to 
look into the New Testament conception of God as the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit. In Him we find eternally ex- 
isting the Paternal, the Filial, and the Union of these two. Here 
are the differences in the ineffable community of the Godhead. 
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. . . All religious philosophy will admit that in God there is the 
Eternal Prototype of humanity. . . . What do we mean by the 
Being in whom every fatherhood in heaven and in earth is named 
if our God is not a fullness of love, if He is not in His inmost 
nature an gternal society? . . . In God there is the Eternal Pat- 
tern of our Race. And what is this Eternal Pattern or Pro- 
totype but the Son of Man of the Synoptic Gospels?” ‘The 
Son of Man of the Synoptic Gospels ” was unquestionably a his- 
torical person ; but what description of the “recovered historical 
Christ” could be more obviously the product of the “ opinions 
and idiosyncrasy” of a nineteenth-century school of religious 
philosophy than the description expressed or implied in the sen- 
tences just quoted ? 

The “ historical Christ”’ being thus “ recovered,’ the writers I 
have in mind proceed to connect him not only as above with a — 
or the — doctrine of the “ Trinity,” but also with a theory of the 
human “race,” or “ humanity.” I say “ proceed to ;” but I am 
not at all sure whether their theory of humanity is the effect or 
the cause of their theory of the recovered Christ. Let me try 
to get at the meaning of such passages as these: “ [I make] a 
fresh attempt to get at the absoluteness of God through the final- 
ity for mankind of the mind of Christ. . . . The truth of the 
Incarnation, the reality of the introduction of the mind of God 
into the world in the consciousness of Jesus, is the creative 
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source of all theology. . . . The consciousness of Christ as the 
authentic revelation of the character of the Infinite is the great 
beginning of theology. . . . Assume that the consciousness of 


Christ represents the consciousness of God and we rise to the 
true level [in our estimate of the human race]. Here is the 
human race toiling up the long ascent through brutehood. . . . 
At a given point of time, One appears who represents the mind of 
the Eternal. The whole scene is changed. . . . Upon Christ the 
human race must ever be dependent. . . . Christ is first the true 
Incarnation of its eternal prototype in the Godhead, and, second, 
the very divinity with which its spirit is consubstantiated. Jesus 
is the Incarnation of the Eternal Humanity in which the race is 
constituted. There is eternally in the Godhead a rational, crea- 
tive humanity, and in that divine humanity our race is consti- 
tuted. In the Eternal Word, who became flesh in Jesus, men 
live and move and have their being. The Eternal ideal humanity 
and the historic fact meet in the prophet of Nazareth. The Eter- 
nal thus manifests himself through a divinely human career, and, 
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after the history is made which forever renders impossible the 
denial that the ideal is the real, the Eternal returns to his pre- 
incarnate fullness and universality.” 

I may as well candidly confess that most of this is to me mere 
jargon, conveying no meaning whatever. I do not knew what is 
meant by “ reaching the absoluteness of the mind of God;” nor 
by “the finality for mankind of the mind of Christ ;” nor how 
the one can be a step towards the other, or a means of reaching 
it. I cannot even faintly guess what is meant by “ the very divin- 
ity with which the spirit” of the human race “ is consubstantia- 
ted ;” nor how the human race has a spirit. On the other hand, 
in this kind of writing there is a delusive appearance or promise 
of technical exactness. One takes it for granted that such im- 
posing phraseology must have been deliberately selected for a 
definite purpose, and will be employed for that purpose with a 
rigorous consistency. For ordinary purposes, it would be non- 
sense to say that the real is the ideal, or that the divine is the 
human. These words are always employed to convey, not identi- 
cal but contrasted meanings. In this kind of writing we find 
words, indeed, with which all students of metaphysics and psy- 
chology are perfectly familiar, but even these are used with an 
altogether altered or even inverted connotation. One of them is 
“* consciousness.” 

In his “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy ” 
J.S. Mill remarks: “ Consciousness, [Sir W. Hamilton] says, is 
‘the recognition by the mind or ego of its own acts or affections ;’” 
and in this, as he truly observes, “all philosophers are agreed. 
. . - Most of them have meant, as the words naturally mean, 
self-consciousness. They have held that we can be conscious only 
of some state of our own mind.” Again: “ The true definition of 
consciousness, in Sir W. Hamilton’s use of the term, would be Im- 
mediate Knowledge. . . . Immediate Knowledge, again, he treats 
as universally convertible with Intuitive Knowledge; and the 
terms are really equivalent.”! Thus, for instance, whether we 
can be said accurately to be conscious of a world external to the 
acts and affections of our own minds, is an open question, be- 
cause it is an open question whether we know the external world 
immediately or by a process of inference. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that we know that Brutus assassinated Cesar by a long 
process of inference: therefore we cannot with psychological ac- 
curacy be said to be conscious of that fact. 


1 Mill’s Examination, vol. i. 137 ff. in Holt’s American edition, 1874. 
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Such, then, in all serious philosophical writing, being the mean- 
ing of the words “ conscious” and “ consciousness,” I venture to 
affirm that the following sentences are absolutely meaningless ; that 
is to say, they are absurd. “ The reality of the introduction of the 
mind of God into the world in the consciousness of Jesus is the 
creative source of all theology.” “Our formal source [of theo- 
logical knowledge] is the consciousness of Christ.” ‘ The con- 
sciousness of Christ is the authentic revelation of the character 
of the Infinite.” “The consciousness of Christ represents the 
consciousness of God.” I am not concerned with the truth or 
falsehood of these propositions. Assuming that the mind of God 
had never been introduced into the world before the Incarnation, 
and that its introduction into the world was “ the creative source,” 
etc., yet to affirm that this introduction was brought about by 
Jesus’ recognition of the acts and affections of his own mind or 
ego is stark nonsense. It may be true that Jesus has given us 
an authentic revelation of the character of “ the Infinite ” (what- 
ever that may be) ; but, ex vi termini, he cannot have done this 
by his “ consciousness.” Similarly, as consciousness is “ the re- 
cognition by the mind of its own acts or affections,” the con- 
sciousness of one person can never represent the consciousness of 
another person. Nor can we affirm that “ Christ” and “ God” 
are only two different names for the same person, unless we are 
prepared to admit that “ the consciousness of God” included the 
physical agony of crucifixion. Indeed, when we attempt to speak 
in the psychologically exact way — and as to the meaning of “ con- 
sciousness” as expounded by Sir W. Hamilton, I entirely agree 
with Mr. J. S. Mil] that “never any one was [on that subject] 
so well acquainted with the teaching of others:” when, I say, 
we speak of “the consciousness of God” as “ the recognition of 
His mind or Ego of its own acts or affections,” we must surely 
feel that we are going very far beyond our depth. The only 
mind or ego of which we have any knowledge is strictly condi- 
tioned by time and space. The only consciousness of which we 
have any knowledge or can form any conception would be impos- 
sible without some change, some interval of time, some relation. 
If, frankly and without any docetic reserve, we admit that Jesus 
was a man, whatever else he may have been, his consciousness 
must have been exactly similar to the consciousness of any other 
man. This being so, we can never get at his consciousness di- 
rectly. The pain that my neighbor feels from a burn or a scald, 
the pleasure which he derives from doing what he thinks right, 
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are affections of his mind; but they are not, and never can be 
made, affections of my mind. I can only know them at all in- 
directly and inferentially, by those expressions of countenance 
or acts or words which I have learned to associate with similar 
affections of which I am conscious in myself. In so far as Christ 
is not a man, the word “ consciousness ”’ as applied to him is abso- 
lutely without meaning. “The consciousness of God,” then, is 
wholly beyond us: “the consciousness of Christ,” as a human 
being, is real and intelligible, but it can be directly and immedi- 
ately a revelation to nobody. It may be “a source ” of theologi- 
cal or other knowledge exactly in so far as Christ may be able by 
intelligible signs to make other people understand what is passing 
in his own mind. But how could anybody make somebody else 
understand exactly what are “the acts or affections of his own 
mind or ego” when e. g. he is reading “ Hamlet”? A fortiori, 
how can anybody be made to understand “ the acts and affections 
of the mind or ego” of Christ when he contemplates, from his 
own point of view, the nature of the Eternal God, His purposes 
and His methods ? 

Obviously, in the books before me, the word consciousness is 
used with a considerable vagueness, especially as equivalent to 
knowledge, whether immediate or inferential. Thus it is not 
always certain whether by the consciousness of Christ be meant 
the knowledge which Christ has of something (however obtained) 
or the knowledge that we have of Christ. This might be allow- 
able enough in a book written simply for what is called edifica- 
tion. Christianity, wherever known and believed, has been edify- 
ing from the Resurrection’ until to-day, and edifying during all 
that time in pretty much the same way. But if anybody writes 
a book for the purpose of stating what is the exact difference be- 
tween the Christianity of the last half of the nineteenth century 
and the Christianity of the Wesleys, Luther, the Schoolmen, S. 
Athanasius, S. John, §. Paul and all the immediate disciples of 
our Lord; if he asserts that the “exact difference is that the 
nineteenth century Christianity is derived directly from ‘ the con- 
sciousness of Christ,’” while the others were not; and if, at the 
core of his teaching, he uses his characteristic term in a way 
psychologically inaccurate and logically ambiguous, — then his 
doctrine itself, his ultimate explanation, is as yet nebulous and 
tentative ; he is not sure of his own meaning. What he says 
amounts to no more than the truism that we should know more 
about Christianity if we knew more of what Christ knew and im- 
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parted. For this is the very definition of Christianity, — a religion 
the form of which was determined by the life and teaching of 
Christ. This distinguishes it from Buddhism, for instance, and 
Mohammedanism, as also from the religion of Israel before the 
Incarnation. This, then, being the characteristic difference be- 
tween one form of Christianity and all others, if “ the conscious- 
ness of Christ” is an inaccurate, an ambiguous, a vague and 
indeterminate term with no precise connotation, used now subjec- 
tively and anon objectively, we are nowhere. This is clearly 
stated or implied in this passage: “If Christ in His historical 
life be conceived as a conscious God who lives and speaks like a 
limited man, then the worst of all forms of docetism is affirmed, 
for it is one that dissolves Him into infinite unreality. If He 
knows as God while He speaks as man, then His speech is not 
true to His knowledge, and within Him a bewildering struggle 
must ever proceed to speak as He seems and not as He is... . 
Christ’s humanity was, as regards the actions and ends proper to 
itas a humanity, altogether normal and so non-miraculous, subject 
to all the limitations and liabilities of the common lot.” The do- 
cetism of modern Christology has been abundantly illustrated by 
recent discussions, for the most part utterly inane, on such ques- 
tions as this: Did Jesus, the person who argued with the Jews 
about the Son and the Lord of David, know as a fact of literary 
history who was the author.of Psalm CX. ? 

But this brings me back to “ the historical Christ ” who “lived 
and spoke” at definite times and in definite places. We have 
seen that neither the Evangelists nor the Apostles, nor all the 
New Testament writers put together, can be trusted for a true 
account of how he lived and what he spoke. But the term “ his- 
torical” becomes even more ambiguous as we proceed than the 
term “conscious” or “ consciousness.” For it seems that “ the 
historical Christ ” turns out to be beyond the reach of the whole 
human race till the crack of doom. On the one hand we are told 
to find him by “ moving through,” that is, to the other side, the 
Bethlehem and Calvary side, of “apostolic opinions and idiosyn- 
crasy ;”’ and on the other hand we are warned that “ the question, 
what Jesus Christ is, cannot be settled by an appeal to the New 
Testament, either to himself and his apostles or to the Jews and 
Greeks ; but history has a contribution to make that may help 
towards a settlement. His life is written in the Gospels, but his 
history is written in the life of civilized man. And, before we can 
even approximately know him, what the New Testament said of 
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him must be compared with what history has to say.” Who would 
ever dream of dealing with any other great person in history on 
this principle ? Can we find no answer to the question, What was 
Buddha himself, unless we know the present condition and char- 
acter of all the Buddhists in the world? Similarly of Moham- 
med, or Hildebrand, or Henry VIII., or Charles Darwin. If it 
be replied that Jesus Christ is outside all limitations of space and 
time, then we are landed in sheer docetism, or cadit questio. To 
attempt to recover or discover or invent the historical character 
and work of a person who had no place in history at all, is like 
trying to weigh and measure the contents of an absolute vacuum. 
History cannot possibly alter what Jesus was from his birth to his 
departure from the world. Again, what Jesus was or did, before 
his incarnation “in the bosom of the Father,” can be known to 
us, if at all, only by a miraculous revelation adapted to the limita- 
tions of our own faculties, or by some discovery, and is a matter 
of pure speculation ; at any rate it is wholly outside the range of 
history. No doubt “history has a contribution to make,” just 
as the history of a hundred years “ has a contribution to make” 
to an acorn. It contributes moisture, heat, light, the constituents 
of soil and atmosphere, with the result that the acorn has disap- 
peared. No doubt it had what one may call a principle not only 
of life but of oak life; moreover, it had what one may call a 
“life ” or “ biography ” from its first fertilization till it was per- 
fectly ripe and dropped upon the ground. Then its individual 
life is over : to that, history has nothing further to say. But “ ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by 
itself alone ; but if it die it beareth much fruit.” Dies, that is 
to say, as “a grain of wheat ;” dies as an acorn; dies as Julius 
Cesar, and bears “ much fruit,” as the Roman Empire ; dies as 
Paul and “ bears much fruit,”’ as the Catholic Church; dies as 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer and the rest, and “ bears” much fruit, 
as Rationalism. Anybody who uses the term “ the historical 
Christ” with this wavering connotation, the “ Eternal Filial ;” 
the person whose earthly life is recorded in the narrative portion 
of the Four Gospels; the result of everything that the history of 
Jesus, the speculation of mystics or philosophers, ecclesiastical 
organizations, etc., shall have produced to the very end of time, 
— speaks unintelligibly. What he means may be true or false ; 
what he says is nowhere. He speaks unintelligibly because his 
thought is nebulous, inexact, unfixed. 

Indeed, the more the literature of the new theology is studied, 
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the more obvious it becomes that it presents to us, not a historical 
Christ recovered, but a purely speculative Christ evolved. Ac- 
cordingly we come continually upon propositions which, whether 
true or false, carry us into a region of thought which to modern 
“ orthodoxy ” or “ popular” Christianity is, to say the very least, 
exceedingly unfamiliar. Thus we find a speculative demonstra- 
tion, not indeed of “the Trinity,” but of a certain necessary 
duality in God or in the Godhead. “God is love; but love is 
social, can as little live in solitude as man can breathe in a 
vacuum. . . . If [God] were an infinite simplicity, then emotion, 
with all its complex relations and manifold interactions, would be 
to Him unknown.” In a word, “the consciousness of God ” 
would be impossible. Indeed, many are prepared to admit that, 
whatever the nature of God may really be, our power of conceiv- 
ing it can never get beyond some sort of internal dualism. But 
we are not compelled by any speculative necessity to go beyond 
this internal dualism and add a third person or variation to the 
nature or substance of God. Indeed, the writers whom I am con- 
sidering, though they speak of the Holy Spirit, can find nothing 
for him to do which is not abundantly provided for by the Father 
or the Son, or both! Not being speculatively necessary to the 
interior being of God, He is not necessary to the external rela- 
tions of God. It was through the Eternal Word that the Eter- 
nal Reason “spake and it was done.” In the new theology 
“‘ Heaven’s high council-table,” surrounded by “ Trinal Unity,” 
has disappeared. “In the mind of Jesus,” as evolved by modern 
speculation, “ Father and Son were conceived as forming a unity 
over against man.” Iam not discussing the truth of this propo- 
sition, but its meaning; and it means that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is superseded by the doctrine of an interior dualism in 
the divine nature. ‘In their mutual relations [Father and Son] 
were [in the mind of Jesus] distinct, but in their common rela- 
tions they were a unity.” 

That in the New Theology “the Holy Spirit” has, excepting 
as an atrophied survival of the “Catholic ” doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, disappeared, is more plainly indicated in the following pas- 
sage: “‘ The Creator is the archetype even more than the architect 
of the creation; the Godhead is, as it were, the idea and model 
after which it is built. He who is according to His essence a 
Society makes a social universe ; and as the inner society is consti- 
tuted by the coordinated being of Father and Son, the outer is 


1 Compare Paradise Lost, Book III. 
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made in the image of the inner. The ideal is, as it were, the 
uncreated ; the real is its expression, its reflection or shadow. The 
ideal is eternal, — belongs at once to the essence and the mind 
of God, where thought and being are one; but the real is tempo- 
ral, — has a history, has a form which expresses the essence out of 
which it comes. So the originated nature is like the Originating 
Spirit, as He is Spirit, and they stand related according to the 
eternal ideal, which is yet an eternal real, as Son and Father.” I 
call attention to the curious use of terms in this passage. Thus, 
eternal and temporal are strongly contrasted ; so are real and 
ideal. Nevertheless we have “an eternal ideal which is yet an 
eternal real.” This use of terms seems to me to indicate that the 
thought of the new theology is, as I have said before, nebulous, 
unfixed, tentative. It is, like Newman’s “ Liberalism,” trying to 
solve the hopeless problem of “ guiding [us] through the channel 
of no-meaning, between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and 
No.” ! But as to the entire passage, I am not discussing its truth 
or untruth, but calling attention to its meaning. I think the 
meaning is this: God is a Society, which is constituted by the co- 
ordinated being of Father and Son. Father and Son constitute 
the whole of that “ Society ” which God is. Anything additional 
to or different from Father and Son, in any way whatever, is out- 
side that “inner Society” which is God. Therefore the Holy 
Ghost, if indeed “there be any Holy Ghost,” is outside of God, 
and is no way needed to “ constitute ” the “ inner Society.” * 

From the doctrine of the Incarnation also “ the Holy Spirit ” 
is almost unconsciously left out, not so much denied as forgotten, 
—removed, not by disproof, but by obsolescence. In the Catholic 
Theology the Holy Spirit is the Agent of the New Creation as of 
the Old. “The Spirit of God was brooding upon the face of the 
waters.” “In the beginning,” when “the heavens and earth rose 
out of Chaos,” He 

From the first 
Was present, and with mighty wings outspread 


Dove-like sat brooding on the vast Abyss, 
And made it pregnant. 


So, in the weird mysteriousness of the words of S. Luke, utterly 
removed from every kind of sensuous analogies, “ the Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee.” From this supreme wonder, the “* becom- 


1 Apologia, p. 103, new edition, 1874. 
? See prefatory note at the beginning of this article. 
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ing” of what “is,” the ordering out of a Chaos of the laws and 
forces of a Kosmos ; the manifestation of the Eternal in time, of 
the ideal in a real which has a history,—from all this the New 
Theology omits “the Holy Spirit.” I am not discussing whether 
in this respect the New Theology is true or untrue. I am simply 
trying to express what I think is the meaning of its best repre- 
sentatives, so far as I can gather it from what seems to me their 
vague and elusive terminology. 

To come to the doctrine of the Incarnation, from which the Holy 
Spirit is thus simply left out, we read : “ We speak of the incarna- 
tion of God, but it were more correct to speak of the incarnation of 
the Word or the Son. Jesus Christ is neither God nor the God- 
head incarnate, but He is the incarnate Son of God. The dis- 
tinction is cardinal: the Father did not become incarnate, nor did 
the Holy Spirit” [who is, indeed, no part of the “ inner Society,” 
which is God], “ and, so far forth as they did not, we have an in- 
carnation, not of the whole Godhead, but only of the Son. And 
the reasons for the distinction are fundamental. What was im- 
possible to the Godhead as a whole may well be possible to the 
Second Person. For the Father could not be identified with man 
as the Son could. He was the ideal of the actual world” [how 
could one part of the “ inner Society ” be the ideal of the whole 
of the outward Society ?]; “it existed in Him before it was ; He 
was, as dependent and reflexive and receptive, the symbol of the 
created within the Uncreated ; as the Object of eternal love and 
Subject of eternal thought, He was the basis of objectivity within 
the Godhead. And so it was but fit that He should manifest His 
ideal in the forms of actual being, — exhibit, under the conditions 
of space and time, those relations of the eternal nature which the 
created natures were intended to realize.” There are here many 
terms or phrases which to my mind convey no meaning whatever, 
but the whole passage seems to me to mean something like this: 
At and after a certain stage of development, the human mind 
feels bound by an imperious necessity to search for the explana- 
tion, some cause, of all things that are, including itself. It 
arrives at the conclusion that this source must be one. But it 
cannot be regarded simply as a Force taking innumerable inter- 
changeable forms, such as heat, motion, attraction, electricity and 
the like: it must include in itself consciousness, emotions, will. 
Hence, internal to the One Source of all things, there must be a 
kind of dualism, the basis of what corresponds in human experi- 
ence to Subject and Object. Moreover, having ascended to this 
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Supreme Being, it seems impossible to descend again into creation, 
with all its limitations and evils. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to postulate another dualism, not internal to the Supreme, but a 
dualism of which one constituent is a repugnant and intractable 
“ matter,” —in which also human spirits are imprisoned or en- 
tangled. To account speculatively for this “ matter,” to secure 
its control and the redemption of human spirits out of its defile- 
ment and bondage, the mind avails itself of the dualism which is 
internal to the being of God. ‘The Father could not be identi- 
fied with man ;”’ “ the Son could.” Man, in a word, is concerned 
directly, not with God himself, but with a derived, dependent, 
secondary Emanation from God. In some of the ancient Gnostic 
systems, such emanations were multitudinous. For the neo-gnos- 
ticism of the New Theology one emanation is supposed to suffice. 
On the other hand we are told: “Theology has no falser idea 
than that of the impassibility of God;” “The very truth that 
came by Jesus Christ may be said to be summed up in the pas- 
sibility of God.” Again, I repeat, I am not discussing the truth 
or untruth of these theories. Whether the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity or the internal Dualism of the New Theology, the 
one Emanation of the’ New Theology or the multitudinous Ema- 
nations of Gnosticism, give the less inadequate expression to 
what the human mind believes itself to have discovered in its 
search after God, I most assuredly do not pretend to decide. But 
where, in all this labyrinth of mysticism, is “ the historical Christ 
recovered ” ? 

Little space is left in which to consider the anthropology of the 
New Theology; though it is even more important than its the- 
ology proper and its Christology, or would be if only it were in- 
telligible. For my part, I have read page after page about the 
divine Humanity, the human race, etc., etc., without getting the 
slightest inkling of a meaning. Here is a passage of compara- 
tive sanity and clearness: “ While the common sin underlies and 
precedes all individual transgressions, yet in itself it is not trans- 
gression or offense, i. e. it does not involve culpability or guilt. 
. . « It denotes at once a privative and a potential state: as pri- 
vative, it is a state without merit or demerit, i. e. all the qualities 
proper to personal action are absent, and so there is nothing upon 
which final moral judgment can be based ; and, as potential, it is a 
centre or seat of the energies, all still latent, stored by the past in 
the new organism, and waiting only the fit conditions to develop 
into activity. . . . The law which governs the distribution and 
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transmission of sin is one with the law which governs the distribu- 
tion and transmission of righteousness. . . . If men be sons of God, 
then mankind is a family ; and when the family is a whole, then the 
sin or the good of one is the evil or the gain of all. . . . [Men] 
were all [God’s] offspring, constituted alike as regards origin, 
nature and end, a unity which, as it were, incarnated the thought 
of the constitutive mind. . .. The names that in theology em- 
body good and evil for the race are Adam and Christ: through 
the one, sin came to be ; through the other, righteousness. . .. If 
either was to be, both must be.” These “ distinctions,” we are 
told, are “‘ already found in Paul.” I shall let Paul alone; it is 
no part of my present purpose to disentangle him from the net- 
work of exegesis in which he has been wellnigh strangled ; nor 
shall I press (ad hominem) upon the exponents of the New The- 
ology the cruel question, Do you really believe “the Fall of 
Adam,” as e. g. S. Augustine or the Westminster Confession 
understands it? I do not care, for my own part, whether the New 
Theology is Pauline or orthodox or not; what I want to find out 
is, is it anything? If they be not true, the Calvinistic doctrines 
of the Fall, universal damnation, original sin, a limited election, 
reprobation or preterition, are as hideous and degrading as doc- 
trines could be, but they are at least intelligible. God, being a 
Sovereign, was able to do exactly what He liked; and He liked 
to do so and so. There is no question about justice or injustice, 
cruelty or love ; the only question is, What did God consider would 
best promote His own “ glory ?” and the only way to find that out 
is by reading our Bibles. The only sense in which Adam is the 
head of the race is the purely physical fact (on the hypothesis 
that Adam was the first man, and that, until the birth of their 
own children, Adam and Eve were the only pair of human beings 
in the universe) that every human being has descended, from 
Adam by natural generation ; or, again, that bya purely arbitrary 
arrangement the destiny of the whole human race was made to 
depend upon the obedience or disobedience of Adam in the single 
instance of “ the forbidden fruit.”” Onthe other hand, Christ is 
“the head of the race” in no sense whatever, but only of “ His 
body, the Church,” or of “ the elect,” or of “ those who consent to 
be justified by faith only,” or the like. This theory, I repeat, is 
intelligible ; and, moreover, it seems so thoroughly in accord with 
the facts of history and experience that it always has been, and 
still is, accepted by practically the whole of Christendom as the 


true theory. Moreover, it seems to fit the facts so well that, out- 
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side of Christendom, theories substantially the same have sprung 
up of their own accord far and wide. For as to the unity or soli- 
darity of the human race, on the *“* Adam” side, there can be no 
manner of question: everybody goes wrong, suffers more or less 
acute pain, and at last dies. Similarly, on the “Christ” side, 
there is the family of Noah in the ark and a world drowned ; 
there is Israel, and ** He hath not dealt so with any nation, neither 
have the heathen knowledge of His ways ;” the Christ, when He 
comes, is “ not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
There are “the children” and “the dogs;” there are the few 
who are “ of God” and the whole “ world lying in wickedness ; ” 
in Christendom there are the “many called” and the “few 
chosen.” Now all this is not only intelligible, but in the highest 
degree plausible. The Fall of the race and the restoration of an 
elect small fragment of the whole multitude of human beings, 
supposing these to be vere cause, real historical facts, would per- 
fectly account for the phenomena with which, both by observation 
and experience, we are so deplorably familiar. Of course I ad- 
mit that this theory, apart even from its eschatological addenda, 
of which we have fortunately as yet neither experience nor ob- 
servation, is utterly ghastly. But it is ghastly because the facts 
of which it is a highly condensed summary dre ghastly. In 
“heaven,” before the great revolt, — led, if we may believe Milton, 
to a not wholly inglorious defeat by the most magnificent of the 
Archangels, — no such theory would have been so much as pos- 
sible. 

But now the New Theology offers us a new Anthropology, a 
new doctrine, or at any rate a doctrine, of man, the individual and 
the race. Here is one form of it: ‘“ The Creator made all men 
of one blood and for one purpose, — to feel after and to find Him ; 
and so they were all His offspring, constituted alike as regards 
origin, nature and end, a unity which, as it were, incarnated the 
thought of the constitutive mind.” Now, with an intense thirst 
for knowledge and a lowly-minded desire to learn, I want to know 
what this means. “ All men are mortal,” that is to say, every 
human being will die. “ All men are God’s offspring,” that is 
to say, every human being is a child of God. They are put to- 
gether as a unity, and this is possible because they have the same 
origin, nature and end. When put together in a unity, they “ in- 
carnate the thought of the constitutive mind” [this last is hope- 
lessly beyond me]. Is that what it means? And how are we to 
conceive of the unity? After the analogy of Arithmetic? In 
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that case the unity will be a total, and, if differences of quality 
are to be taken into account, a total made up by the addition of 
plus and minus quantities. Thus the positive theology of Plato 
will be diminished by the addition of the negative quantity of the 
theology of the howling and gesticulating savages of Tierra del 
Fuego. Or after the analogy of Chemistry? In that case the 
result, the compound, may resemble the components as little as 
Ether resembles Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen. Or are we to 
seek for the Unity in the region of the eternal-temporal, the ideal- 
real, the thought-being, the divine-human, the yes-no, the every- 
where-nowhere, and all the rest of it? For my own part, I 
heartily sympathize with Newman in his profound contempt for 
the notion that “ mistiness is the mother of wisdom.” 


W. Kirkus. 
East ORANGE, N. J. 





HARNACK’S CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


A GeErRMAN theologian predicted, a few years since, that Har- 
nack’s projected History of Early Christian Literature would be 
sufficient incentive to reflection and productive thought for our 
own and the next generation. The opinion shows a somewhat 
academic perspective, and we can hardly suppose that Professor 
Harnack will compete with the Emperor William in occupying 
the world’s attention. The enthusiasm of the remark is its chief 
value. It shows us the dominant rank of this great church his- 
torian and the vitalizing effect of his copious and intense activity. 
An unfortunate title-page of the revised Herzog’s “ Realency- 
clopidie” describes it as the work of many theologians and schol- 
ars, but, with Harnack as a standard of the theologians, it may 
be fancied that the scholars will feel slighted by their separation 
in rank. The most recondite matters are by him pursued with 
kindling ardor and made to bear upon the vital theme of religious 
development. Loose-lying and atomic facts become pliant to the 
uses of his ingenious theories, and his argumentative exposition 
abounds in lively and telling phrases which vex or delight, accord- 
ing to the prepossessions of the reader. These are qualities 
which excite gratitude in view of the massive proportions of his 
undertaking. Over a thousand pages register the manuscripts, 
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the attestation, the editions, and seven hundred more discuss the 
chronology of the literature down to Ireneus. After a continu- 
ation of the chronology in a second volume, the third division of 
the work will deal with the characteristics and inner development 
of the literature. It is obviously time for our own generation, 
at least, to begin its reflections, and some members of the race 
may not be ungrateful for a résumé of a part of this interesting 
learning, with a brief suggestion of reflections already attempted. 
Attention turns most eagerly to the chronology of the New Tes- 
tament, and this subject is here singled out for statement and 
partial examination. We will follow the order of topics adopted 
in the work itself. 

I. Toe CuronoLocy oF Pau. — The order in which Paul 
“wrote his epistles can easily be agreed upon, while absolute dates 
for the events of his life remain uncertain. A widely accepted 
-scheme of dates is obtained by fixing the recall of the procurator 
Felix and Paul’s departure for Rome in the summer of 59 or 60 
A. D. Other calculations made little impression until Oskar 
Holtzmann in his “ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte”’ (1895) 
forcibly advocated a scheme by which the traditional dates are to 
fall five or six years earlier. Upon independent grounds Har- 
nack now adopts a modification of this earlier scheme. He relies 
upon the “ Chronicle ” of Eusebius, fixing its probable statements 
by a comparison of the somewhat varying dates of Jerome’s Latin 
and the Armenian versions. According to this Albinus came as 
procurator in 61 (Armenian version: sixth year of Nero, Octo- 
ber, 60-October, 61. Jerome: seventh year of Nero, October 
61-October 62). His predecessor, Festus, was appointed in 
the second year of Nero, i. e., October, 55-October, 56. The 
appointment of Felix is in the eleventh year of Claudius, January, 
51-January, 52. We can therefore count as follows : — 


1. Festus appointed . . . Bow a aA ae ce oe 
2. Paul’s arrest (Acts xx. 16, Xxiv. 27) . oe . . . 54 Pentecost. 
3. Three months in Greece, till Easter — xx. 3, 6) ae 
4. In Macedonia, autumn. . . — — 53 
5. In Ephesus (Acts xix., xx., 1 Cor. xvi. 8) «x i dos 50-53 
6. Second journey, 18 sontiies 3 in Corinth (Acts xviii. ‘n, 18) 47-50 
7. Apostolic council (Acts xv. 2,Gal.xi.1) . . . . . 1. 47 
8. First visit to Jerusalem ~~ i. #8) oe. ei ee 
9. Conversion . . . 5S 


The possibility of this scheme is “helped in part by a more 
recent observation of Professor Ramsay, explained in “The Ex- 
positor ” (March, 1897, p. 203 f.). Ramsay’s microscope applied 
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to the Travel Document in Acts xx. 5-12, finds that 54 and 57 
are the only possible years for Paul’s arrest. This precious con- 
temporary record may confirm the scheme. Another datum in 
Acts, however, confuses it. Arrest at Pentecost, 54, would be 
under Claudius, while Acts xxi. 38 places it after events which 
belong to the time of Nero (Josephus, “ Jewish War,” ii. 13, 
“ Antig.” xx. 8). But pace Professor Ramsay the glaring in- 
stance of Acts v. 36 shows that the author of Acts was not 
always happy in the date of historical allusions, and we might, if 
necessary, rule out the objection. 

Further help may be borrowed from Acts xviii., where the 
expulsion of the Jews from Rome by Claudius precedes Paul’s 
arrival in Corinth, and Paul’s departure occurs soon after Gallio’s 
arrival as proconsul. The only date traditional for the edict of 
Claudius is 49. This is furnished by Orosius who, appealing to 
Josephus, places it in the ninth year of Claudius. Orosius is 
often inaccurate in his dates, and as he gives the accession of 
Claudius in 42 instead of 41, we might understand 50 for the 
date of expulsion. Furthermore, our Josephus has no mention 
of the event, and Orosius may have merely calculated the year 
from other data in Josephus. Conceding it some approximate 
value, at least reckoning 48 for the year, we may further specu- 
late that Gallio’s appointment was due to the influence of his 
brother Seneca. As Seneca was recalled from exile in 49, the 
arrival of Gallio in 50 is credible, and this contributes to the 
credibility of the whole (Eusebian) scheme of dates. 

Harnack appeals chiefly to the fact that Tacitus (“* Annals ” 
xiii. 14) mentions the disgrace of Pallas shortly before the four- 
teenth birthday of Britannicus, which was in February, 55. Now, 
according to Josephus (“ Antig.” xx. 8, 9) Felix, after his re- 
call, was accused by the Jews, but secured acquittal through the 
influence at court of this Pallas, his brother. Felix, therefore, 
must have been recalled before February, 55. This is, indeed, 
too early for the Eusebian date (October, 55-October, 56), and 
what Josephus narrates as happening under Felix after Nero’s 
accession in October, 54, would require more time than from 
October to February. Harnack therefore supposes either that 
Tacitus should have said the fifteenth birthday (therefore 56), or 
else that Pallas only gradually lost influence with Nero. 

It will be conceded that the New Testament raises no great 
obstacle to the Eusebian dates. Strong arguments are at hand 
for placing the crucifixion in 29 or 30, and a brief interval before 
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the conversion of Paul, is favored by 1 Cor. xv. 8, where the deci- 
sive revelation is mentioned immediately after the visions seen 
by the apostles. A separation in time from the preceding reve- 
lations is implied, but we may reckon by months as easily as by 
years. What, then, are the objections? Those combatted by Har- 
nack are drawn from Schiirer (“ Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ,” I]. ii. 182), who, however, was arguing against the 
date 54 or 55 for the recall of Felix. Schiirer pronounces the 
Eusebian dates arbitrary and insecure for argument. Harnack 
has examined them in other connections, and, for the Christian 
period, regards them as accurate, and as derived from the cau- 
tious work of Africanus, written early in the third century. The 
doings of Felix under Nero, as given by Josephus, are also no 
objection, for they are few, — the suppression of sicarii, disorder 
in Cesarea, attacks on the priesthood in Jerusalem, — and less 
than two years of Nero’s reign are enough. In Acts xxiv. 10, 
Paul, on his arrest, addresses Felix as having governed “ many 
years.” Unwillingness to reckon “ many” as less than six gov- 
erned Schiirer’s date of 58, while Harnack thinks three or four 
many for a procurator. The acquittal of Felix by the help of 
Pallas (Josephus), and the fall of Pallas in 55 (Tacitus), is a 
point which Schiirer can only evade by the precarious supposition 
that Pallas had later regained his power. Certainly no theologi- 
cal interest is prejudiced by the early dates. They admit room 
for travels of Paul after the close of Acts, if such are necessary 
to explain the Pauline material used in the Pastoral Epistles. A 
clever use for the early dates had been already found by Profes- 
sor McGiffert (though with an error as to the month of Pallas’ 
fall. “Amer. Jour. of Theol.” vol. i. No. 1, p. 145). They are 
acceptable enough if they meet every test. 

The crucial point is the recall of Felix, which Harnack dates 
in the summer of 56. This cannot be reconciled with the com- 
bination of Josephus and Tacitus. The guess that Tacitus 
meant the fifteenth birthday of Britannicus is made impossible, 
as Ramsay notes, by the fact that Tacitus also fixes the year by 
naming the consuls (“* Expositor,” March, 1897). His narrative 
also rules out the alternative of a gradual loss of power by Pallas 
quite as conclusively as Schiirer’s device of a recovery of power. 
Beyond all this, it is difficult to say just what date stood in Euse- 
bius. The Armenian version places the recall of Felix in the last 
year of Claudius, 54; Jerome gives the second year of Nero, 56. 
In support of Jerome Harnack notes that Euthalius, appealing to 
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the “ chronicle ” of Eusebius, reckons the end of the Cesarean im- 
prisonment twelve years before Paul’s death. But the Eusebian 
date for Paul’s death is not more certain. Jerome and a Syriac 
chronicle place it in 68, the Armenian and the same Syriac (two 
dates) in 67. Deducting twelve years we have either 56 or 55. 
The statement of Eusebius is not then securely determined from 
Euthalius. As has been shown, the summer of 54. is the latest 
date at which Felix could be recalled before his brother fell from 
power. This is indeed the Armenian date, but Josephus is 
against it. Somebody must yield, and it is difficult to see what 
sanctity belongs to these somewhat undetermined Eusebian dates. 
Harnack himself does not credit the date for Paul’s death, and in 
the case of the succession of bishops he also (pp. 56, 63) thinks 
that Eusebius occasionally said only “ after this time,” and that 
the translators substituted a precise year. There is no evidence 
that the dates with which we are concerned were taken from Afri- 
canus, and, in any case, they have all the air of being calculated 
from Josephus. Those for the appointment of Felix and of Al- 
binus are easily so explained, and, in view of the borrowing from 
Josephus in the “Church History,” ii. 22, we are tempted to 
think that from the same source Eusebius contrived only a vague 
date for the recall of Felix early in Nero’s reign. The collision 
with Tacitus is a modern discovery. 

We are compelled to reconsider the recall of Felix upon which 
everything turns. Holtzmann’s arrangement, although preferable 
to Harnack’s, handles Josephus too roughly, and, if any modifi- 
cation of Schiirer’s dates is desirable, it can only safely be that 
which Ramsay has extracted from the Travel Document. With 
a possibility of 54, the arrest of Paul is more plausibly reckoned 
in 57, and, therefore, the recall of Felix in 59. This is perfectly 
agreeable to Schiirer and others, and it raises fewer difficulties 
than any earlier dates. By this scheme the appointment of Gal- 
lio would come in 52, and this date has no objection to meet. 
Seneca’s influence on affairs would not begin at once in 49. Leav- 
ing the Orosian date of 49 for the Claudian edict, Aquila and 
Priscilla might still be fresh arrivals in Corinth in 50. We 
escape also the difficulty of Acts xxi. 38. We need only suppose 
further that Josephus was mistaken as to the way in which Felix 
was shielded. Surely no other objection can be presented than 
the possible inference from the close of Acts that Paul’s end 
came with the conclusion of the two years of semi-imprisonment 
there mentioned. 
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II. Tue Book or Acts aNnD THE Synoptic GosPELs. — Har- 
nack’s treatment here is brief and decided. The third Gospel 
presupposes the year 70. Acts, written later, makes no use of 
the catastrophe. As that is no longer in the foreground, the ear- 
liest date for Acts would be about 80. Since, again, there is no 
use made of Paul’s Epistles, Acts differs distinctly from literature 
as late as Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp. We 
therefore infer the first century. Since, again, there is a naive 
view of the relations of Christians and the State, and no definite 
principle for magistrates is implied, we must antedate the perse- 
cution of Domitian. To Harnack the period 80-93 seems late 
enough to admit all the obvious mistakes about the relations of 
things in apostolic times. The latest possible date for the Gospel 
is therefore 90, the probable date being earlier. In a fashion 
which commands our full assent, it is then argued that the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews, dating 70-100, is independent of 
Matthew and Luke, and represents about the same stage of Gos- 
pel narrative as theirs. This, again, makes 78-90 the probable 
time for Luke. Attention is called also to a third century Latin 
argumentum to the Gospel, which declares that Luke died in 
Bithynia at the age of seventy-four. The year 90 is, therefore, a 
reasonable terminus ad quem for Lucan writings. 

The indications of date in these documents are indeed slight, 
but these slender probabilities urged by Harnack do not outweigh 
others, which imply a little later time. The prologue of the Gos- 
pel with its tone of remoteness from the eye-witnesses and the 
silence of Papias are of more force than any suggestion used 
above. Nor can any good purpose be served by placing Acts so 
early. We but rescue the honor of the book by withdrawing it 
further from the scenes it undertakes to describe. Avoiding the 
Tiibingen view, we still cannot sympathize with an effort to min- 
imize the time in which the memory of the Christian company 
had become so indistinct and the values of things in the apos- 
tolic age had become so interchanged or blended. Nor can we 
so lightly dismiss the possibility that the writer had read the 
“ Antiquities” of Josephus, written in 93. Harnack’s arguments 
take on the air of special pleading when placed beside those used 
for dating 1 Peter. The latter is supposed to have circulated at 
first without the name of Peter, and to have made as little preten- 
sion to apostolic authorship as anything that Polycarp might have 
written. With Clement of Rome and Polycarp it has in com- 
mon a thoroughgoing use of Paul’s Epistles. Moreover, it im- 
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plies relations to the state and the populace, the very reverse of 
those read by Harnack in Acts. Nevertheless, Harnack’s date 
for 1 Peter is 80-93, or even ten to twenty years earlier. The 
very absence of the peculiarities of 1 Peter is the ground for 
giving Acts the same date, 80-93. This is not well considered. 

The argument applied to Acts is doubtful from another point 
of view. Unless we waive all demands for historic probability, 
we must expect the author to recognize the earlier indifference 
of the state and the populace. (Even so, xviii. 14, 15 is, per- 
haps, a reflection of the later time.) If even Pliny in 112 a. D. is 
not informed as to the procedure of magistrates, why should the 
author project an understanding of it into the age of Paul? The 
Latin argumentum lends no necessity to the early date. Fixing 
Acts as late as 105, Luke’s birth could fall as early as 82. The 
earliest mention of Luke is in Philemon, 24. Using for this 
Harnack’s early date of 58, we make Paul’s “ fellow-laborer” 
then twenty-six years of age. Suppose Luke the author of Acts, 
suppose him dying at the age of seventy-four, the common criti- 
cal view is accommodated as easily as Harnack’s. It must, there- 
fore, be decided that no valid ground has been advanced for 
dating Acts earlier than the beginning of the second century. 

The date for Luke’s Gospel serves to fix the time of others. 
According to the Presbyter in Papias, Mark wrote after Peter’s 
death, after 64-65, and Mark is used by Luke. A preliminary 
date is 65-85. Matthew must have written very soon after the 
year 70, for the catastrophe of that year leaves its agitations in 
the narrative and the «i#éws of xxii. T would hardly have stood 
in a work of later origin. Matthew’s use of Mark limits the lat- 
ter to 65-70 (75?). Although little is gained by pressing the 
earliest conceivable date for Matthew, it will be admitted that no 
great degree of improbability attaches to it, if, with Harnack, 
we eliminate certain passages as interpolations. 

III. Tue First EpistLe oF Perer. — Harnack rehearses the 
arguments which have long convinced many that the Petrine au- 
thorship is impossible. The date must be inferred from the rela- 
tions to the state. Pagan society and pagan magistrates are hostile, 
persecution has begun, a crisis is expected. Judges suspect 
Christian morals, and it is necessary to preach respect for rulers. 
This brings us face to face with the nomen ipsum question about 
which so many have had their say in recent years. Ramsay’s 
theory that a definite policy of persecution began under the 
Flavian emperors, is here justly pronounced dubious, but never- 
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theless Harnack will reckon with the bare possibility of going 
back as far as Nero. The more probable time is fixed for 83-93. 
But we must take exception. The possibility of persecution in 
some neighborhood so early is of little consequence. No new 
laws were required, it is true. The fact is that no evidence exists 
for any persecution between Nero and Domitian. Even after 
Ramsay’s great exertions, this is the opinion of Mommsen (‘“ Ex- 
positor,” July, 1893). Nor can we for the neighborhood ad- 
dressed by the Epistle verify any such state of things as it 
implies before the time of Pliny’s letter to Trajan in 112. The 
Domitian date is not a bit more probable than the Trajan date. 
Harnack seeks to strengthen his argument by claiming that the 
Epistle is used by Polycarp and 1 Clemens. The use by Poly- 
carp is unquestionable, but it admits the Trajan date. The claim 
as to Clement of Rome had already long ago been made by Har- 
nack in his edition of Clemens. A careful examination shows 
that the claim is unsubstantiated. Many instances are only 
trivial coincidences of wording, others are but the echoes of 
Romans and Corinthians. Only two are worth considering. 
1 Peter ii. 9, “ who called you out of darkness «is 75 Oavpacrév airod 
gas” =1 Clem. xxxvi. 2; “ Through him our foolish and dark- 
ened understanding blossoms anew «is 76 Qavpacrov airod dis.” 
What guarantee that this is not a common liturgical phrase? _ 
(Compare the Roman prayer 1 Clem. lix.) Or, if one is in- 
debted to the other, what possible necessity for deciding that 
Clement is the borrower instead of the source? The other 
instance is, ‘“ Love covers a multitude of sins” (1 Peter iv. 8, 
1 Clem. xlix. 5; also 2 Clem. xvi. 4). It is an easy supposition 
that we have here a common proverb based on Proverbs x. 12 
(“ Love covereth all sins”), or, again, we are equally free to let 
Clement stand as the source of the phraseology. 

For Harnack is very strong for the view that the Epistle was 
never intended for a composition of Peter, and was not so de- 
scribed till after the middle of the second century, and Rome is 
claimed as the probable place of origin. The argument that the 
name of Peter was a late addition to the Epistle is urged with 
the utmost warmth and plausibility. To a work of Peter the 
churches would have given an eager welcome. But Ignatius 
makes no use of the Epistle; Papias uses it, but certainly not as 
Peter’s, for Papias tells us that the apostle needed an interpreter 
on Greek soil. It is not found in the Canon Muratori. Polycarp 
uses it freely, but while he does name Paul he never mentions 
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Peter. Several “ Petrine ” works circulated in the early church, 
but saving 2 Peter, none mentions this Epistle. The attribution 
of other documents to Peter is strange if a genuine work was 
thought to be at hand as a test. The opening verse suggests to 
Harnack the hand of 2 Peter and Hebrews xii. 24, while v. 11 ff. 
is made from Acts xv. and Hebrews xiii. 22 ff. The conclusion 
is that late in the second century the ascription to Peter was 
brazenly made by an interpolator. By whom? By the forger 
of 2 Peter. He is the first to associate the name (iii. 1), and his 
use of Jude proves him a willful forger capable of such tamper- 
ing. Waiving all discussion as to the limits within which we 
may resort to the hypothesis of pseudonymity, we must welcome 
the explanation of Harnack for this particular document. It is 
more tenable than any other view, for there is not the slightest 
effort in the letter to suggest authorship by an apostle. 

IV. JupeE anp 2 Perer. — Harnack agrees with Jiilicher that 
the Epistle of Jude comes from the first third of the second century, 
and that “ brother of James” is a later interpolation at a time 
when apostolic authorship was sought for cherished literature. 
Jiilicher’s belief in an actual Jude as author is, however, doubted. 
The question of place is decided against Jiilicher by an impossi- 
ble argument. From the type of gnosticism combated and from 
the use of the Ascension of Moses and Enoch, Jiilicher inferred 
an Egyptian origin. Since the same type of gnostic aberration 
is found in Syria and Palestine, and as verse 17 represents the 
twelve apostles accustomed to speak to the readers, we may infer 
a Palestinian author. We confess that, if verse 17 must be so 
read, we should revert to the supposition of a “forgery” in 
Jude’s name, for it would imply readers who were hearers of 
the twelve before their dispersion on missionary journeys. The 
idea of customary action is not in the text; Aeyov is the usual 
past tense of the verb, especially when, as here, there is a 
plural subject (see Blass, “ Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch,” p. 187). Furthermore, any late author could think 
of the apostles as all addressing the whole Christian world. In 
view of the pervasiveness of gnosticism, which the author may 
have supposed to be everywhere like the type of his own neigh- 
borhood, we may easily think that all Christians are within the 
author’s ken. The question of place is, however, of slight impor- 
tance. 

The Second Epistle of Peter purports to be from Peter, but 
plunders this second century Epistle of Jude. This is decisive. 
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It is a clear case of forgery, and, as it is the first document to 
describe as Peter’s that earlier Epistle which as yet had not been 
so recognized, that labeling was probably the work of the forger 
of 2 Peter. Since Jude has been pillaged as if unknown to the 
readers, we must date the forgery before Jude began to have cur- 
rency, i. e., before 175. We cannot go back very far, for the 
omission of Jude’s borrowings from Enoch and the Ascension of 
Moses shows an advanced idea of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Pauline Epistles are regarded as Scripture (iii. 16, 
17), and there are contemporary gnostic appeals to Paul. These 
indications suggest to Harnack the usual date of 160-175. 

V. Tue EpistLe To THE Hesrews. — The date is fixed, on 
the one hand, by the use of the Epistle by Clement of Rome, and 
on the other hand (xiii. 7) by a reference to leaders who to their 
death hour were models of faith. Within the only possible period 
of 65-95, critics of all schools have divided, one group preferring 
a date before 70, the other placing it under Domitian. Although 
decided for the fact that Christians — not strict Jewish. Chris- 
tians —are addressed, Harnack still gives weight to the silence 
about the destruction of the temple. If we incline to a date later 
than 70, the silence must imply that a term of years has elapsed 
since then. This observation, joined to the fact that the author 
belongs to the second generation (xi. 3), that the readers have in 
former days endured persecution (x. 32 f.), and that they are 
addressed as now grown cool in their devotion, and in need of 
moral revival, the fact also that (xii. 1-12) they await another 
ordeal, —all these considerations suggest the beginning of hard- 
ship under Domitian. Timothy (xiii. 23) might still be living 
and active then. Harnack inclines, however, to the earlier dating. 
Supposing that Roman Christians are addressed, the allusion in 
x. 32 f. cannot be to the persecution under Nero; for it did 
not take place “immediately after the founding of the Roman 
Church” = durodévres “after ye were enlightened” (R. V.). 
It is therefore a reference to the persecution of the Jews under 
Claudius, which affected the Christians as well. 

It will be seen that the weight of evidence is against the early 
date. The reference in x. 32 is undoubtedly obscure, but that the 
aorist participle denotes priority of time is an old grammatical 
dogma which theologians unfortunately have not yet unlearned. 
The tense certainly makes no obstacle to the possibly over- 
ingenious exegesis of Von Soden, by which recent occurrences 
under Domitian are referred to. That under Claudius there was 
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confiscation and violence is not known to historians. We hear 
only of an edict of expulsion. One temptation to choose the 
earlier date before 70 lies in the leaning which Harnack, with 
Weiss, has to the view of authorship by Barnabas. For while in 
Alexandria, towards the end of the second century, speculations 
arise to account for the absence of Paul’s name, Tertullian alone, 
on manuscript evidence and as if uncontroverted, makes it the 
work of Barnabas: “ extat enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos.” 
It is difficult to see why we should be so deferential to this 
fact. That “ Barnabas” stood in the copies used in Tertullian’s 
neighborhood is of value only if it was originally there. But if 
it belonged there originally, how explain the absence from all 
Oriental copies? It would be difficult to suggest a motive for an 
elimination which as a result left a nameless epistle. In addition 
to the familiar grounds for refusing authorship to Barnabas or 
any person familiar with the earliest churches, attention may be 
called to the infrequent allusion to the Holy Spirit. A witness of 
the early “enthusiasm,” a companion of Paul, could hardly lose 
so early the emphasis upon the present experience of the Spirit as 
an anticipation of the future salvation. There are six references, 
ii. 4, vi. 4, ix. 8, 14, x. 15, 29, and two of these mean the 
inspiration of the Old Testament. Two of the six, that is, show 
the value which the notion chiefly has for much later authors like 
Justin, and the rest read like literary reminiscences of Paul’s 
rather than expressions taken from powerful experience. This is 
only another indication that the author is remote in time from the 
scenes witnessed by Barnabas. 

VI. Tue Pasrorat Episties. — These are represented as ac- 
cretions. Pauline material from the years 59-64 has been edited 
and expanded in 90-110, but down to 150 interpolations have 
been made. The terminus a quo cannot conceivably be. earlier 
than 90, for the first century has no parallels for the position 
assigned to Timothy and Titus. The terminus ad quem is fixed 
by the use made of the Epistles by Polycarp, who wrote 110-117. 
This decision imperatively requires the view of later interpola- 
tions. 1 Tim. vi. 17-21 is an addendum made after a final close, 
and it contains an allusion to Marcion. It belongs, therefore, in 
140-150. 2 Tim. iii. 1-13, 2 Tim. v. 17-20, Titus i. 7-9, are bor- 
rowed from a church rule and show an episcopal authority not to 
be placed earlier than 130. Only canonization prevented further 
interpolations. The dating of the main portion before 110 turns, 
therefore, on the date to be given to the Epistles of Ignatius and 
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Polycarp. Until now Harnack has dated these about 130, but he 
has receded from his earlier view. Into this very difficult ques- 
tion we need not enter, except to show our unreadiness to make 
this regressive movement even under such leadership. The 
decision rests eventually with the value of the information in 
Eusebius that the death of Ignatius was under Trajan. Harnack 
himself is not very confident. Even granting that Eusebius drew 
from Africanus, it may possibly be, Harnack admits, a mere 
inference from the belief that Ignatius was the second bishop of 
Antioch, and “one could not place the second bishop later than 
the second bishop of Jerusalem, Simeon” (p. 404). He admits 
also that the names Trajan and Hadrian were often interchanged 
in church tradition. Nevertheless, largely on the ground that 
Polycarp is addressed by Ignatius in very hortatory language, the 
inference is drawn that Polycarp is still relatively young. The 
conclusion is, therefore, to support the Eusebian date and place 
this literature 110-117. That is to say, the hortatory tone may 
be justified, if used to a man over forty years of age! In view of 
all the difficulties in the way, difficulties strongly stated by Har- 
nack, this decision seems very feeble, and when Harnack adds, 
as an alternative, “ perhaps 117-125,” he has undermined our 
deference to his argument. However, the tone of superior age is 
not to us visible in the Epistle to Polycarp. The language of 
Ignatius is hardly more than an expression of his ideal of episco- 
pal character, and it seems to be a worthless argument for the 
Eusebian date. Harnack’s former opinion of circa 130 remains 
more credible, and this allows us to bring the Pastoral Epistles 
nearer that time. It is still necessary to regard 1 Tim. vi. 17-21 
as a later interpolation. 

VII. Tue EpistLte or James.— Here Harnack gives an un- 
usually pronounced form to the critical view. The moral tone and 
the linguistic peculiarities of the Epistle give it a certain unity, 
while the materials, culled as they are from widely different sources, 
show by their present maladjustment in meanings that they 
originally stood in other connections. The reader will recall, for 
example, the shift in the meaning of “temptation” in the open- 
ing chapter. The unity lent to the inharmonious material leads 
Harnack to distinguish a compiler and an editor. The com- 
pilation has its nearest parallel in the tone and descriptions of 
Hermas and may be dated not earlier than 120. The redaction 
by a disciple was possibly soon after the death of this teacher. 
But it claims to be what it is not, an Epistle, and from James! 
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In spite of the apostolic name no one before Origen shows know- 
ledge of it. No Jewish Christian churches took note of a letter 
so congenial to them. Only at the end of the second century, 
therefore, could the address and the author’s name have been 
added, when, probably from the obscurity of Palestine, this docu- 
ment made its entrance into the Greek Christian world. This is 
advocated as a more credible hypothesis than forgery, for there is 
no discoverable motive for that, and there is no effort to take the 
role of James. The theories of Spitta and Massebieau, that the 
Epistle is a pre-Christian Jewish production interpolated, meet 
with a very forcible reply to the effect that what the Epistle does 
not contain is a proof of its Christian origin. 

The dating is here incontrovertible. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the discrimination of a compiler and an editor is the 
illusion conjured up by a subtle and intense brain. In this case, 
moreover, reluctance to suppose pseudonymity is not so well fur- 
nished with argument as in the case of 1 Peter, but it rests upon 
a rigorous canon which our limits of space do not permit us to 
discuss. 

VIII. Toe JoHANNINE Question. — It is difficult to condense 
the interesting and candid discussion of this problem without doing 
it an injustice. The Apocalypse is placed, as Irenzus places 
it, under Domitian, but that date stands for the redaction of 
materials which were partly of Jewish origin. Acceptable as this 
is, it must excite surprise that Harnack defends the “critical 
heresy” of assigning the Apocalypse to the same pen as the 
rest of the Johannine literature. The external evidence for the 
Gospel is treated in a manner at once familiar and novel, our 
instructed scribe bringing forth treasures both old and new. 
Irenzeus, the churches of Asia Minor in the time of Polycrates, 
and Clement of Alexandria regarded the Apostle John as author, 
in Ephesus, of the Gospel. About 170 Apollinaris of Hierapolis 
also assigns it to the apostle, while about the same time the Alogi 
denied such authorship. Going back to the middle of the century 
Papias is found to be no authority for the view, but according to 
Andreas of Cesarea, Papias used the Apocalypse, and Eusebius 
tells us that he used the First Epistle. His knowledge of the 
Gospel can be inferred, for the citations of Irenzus from “the 
Presbyters ” are all borrowed from the work of Papias (the argu- 
ment for this is very cogent), and these authorities of Papias 
gave as a saying of the Lord what is found only in John xiv. 2. 
This carries us back to Hadrian’s time. Moreover, Polycarp, who 
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is on the same level with these Presbyters, knew 1 John, which is 
later than the Gospel. The Johannine writings were, therefore, 
known and read in Asia Minor by about 110. Doubts about so 
early a date for Polycarp’s Epistle have already been expressed, 
but there seems to be strong ground for assenting to this claim 
that the Johannine literature existed in Trajan’s time (before 
117). For Papias as well as his authorities must be supposed to 
be indebted to the Fourth Gospel. Papias, as Eusebius noted, 
knows the apostle only by tradition and does not distinguish him 
in any special way from the other apostles. They are all equally 
remote. On the other hand, he appeals to the testimony of the 
Presbyters who had seen John the Elder, styled in common with 
Aristion a disciple of the Lord. The latter designation is proba- 
bly a reminiscence of the earlier Palestinian term for Christian, 
and he is apparently called — not by Papias alone — the Elder to 
distinguish him from John the Apostle. Certainly, by recognizing 
the Apocalypse, the Presbyters recognize a John in Asia Minor, 
but the only one certainly discovered by us is John the Elder. 
We cannot positively deny that the apostle died there under 
Trajan, but the silence of Ignatius makes it improbable, and it is 
only to harmonize two traditions that a later age affirmed two 
Johns in Asia Minor at the same time, one of them known to us 
only through Papias, and the other through the Catholic Fathers, 
one of whom, Irenzus, is convicted by Eusebius and ourselves of 
a mistake in identifying the John whom Papias had in mind. If 
there was only one John, it was the one mentioned by Papias, 
John the Elder. The external evidence, therefore, points to an 
author who, in fact, lived in Trajan’s time. 

The internal evidence is made to agree with this. In two of 
the Epistles the author calls himself the Elder and never claims to 
be an apostle. The writer of the Apocalypse names himself John, 
and in xviii. 20, xxi. 14, refers to the apostles objectively. In the 
Gospel itself the author distinguishes himself from the eye-witness 
of the crucifixion, that is, from the beloved disciple who stood by 
the cross. For in xix. 35, “ He that hath seen hath borne witness, 
and his witness is true: and he (éxeivos) knoweth that he saith 
true, that ye also may believe,” Harnack insists that éxeivos is not 
meant to be the author. I. 14 and the beginning of the First 
Epistle are not to be used to the contrary, for (1. 18, 1, iii. 6, ITT, 
11) it is a mystic seeing, by faith (xx. 29). 

The apparent obstacle to this is xxi. 24: “ This is the disciple, 
which beareth witness of these things and wrote these things, and 
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we know that his witness is true.”” These words are not from the 
author, but are added by a plural and added in stupid misunder- 
standing of the plain fact that the verses just preceding imply the 
death of the beloved disciple. The preceding verses are by the 
author of the Gospel, who thus shows that he was not the apostle. 
The people who, hid in the obscurity of “we,” added the gloss 
without noticing what was just implied are the only ones who 
assign the work to the apostle. The only approach to an excuse 
for them is that the prominence of the beloved disciple indicates 
a special relation of the author to him. The only conclusion valid 
for us is that the Presbyter John wrote the Gospel and the Epis- 
tles in 80-110, and that some time after his death some of the 
Presbyters deliberately brought forward the legend that the 
Presbyter John was the Apostle. 

The charge of disingenuousness requires evidence from another 
discussion. Intimately connected with the Johannine problem is 
the question how and when the four Gospels were collected in one 
book. It was at a definite point that four Gospels began to be 
used in church worship instead of one alone, and the practice is 
due to a compromise between contentions now obscured. The 
very titles indicate that they were accepted as four representations 
of the one Gospel. Some facts about this early stage of affairs 
are now argued into existence by Harnack with almost startling 
effect. Something similar had been published by his pupil, 
Rohrbach, in 1894 (“Das Schluss des Markusevangeliums’’). 
At the close of the second century the fourfold Gospel is in 
undisputed currency. Irenzus apparently had found the use of 
the four established in Asia Minor about 155. In Rome, how- 
ever, till 170, the use was not exclusive, as the quotation of 
the Egyptian Gospel in 2 Clemens proves. From Clement of 
Alexandria we must infer that the fourfold Gospel had only 
lately become the exclusive norm in Egypt and that as an 
acceptance from Asia Minor. From that quarter seem to come 
echoes of critical estimates which used John’s Gospel as the 
standard. Phrases in the Muratorian fragment show that the 
author’s sources made such discriminations: Luke wrote “as he 
was able to ascertain,” Mark seems to be considered defective, 
neither Mark nor Luke had seen the Lord. John, on the other 
hand, was an eye-witness and his sequence of events is correct. 
His work is not only by divine revelation, but is attested to by 
all the apostles. Similarly Clement of Alexandria (Eusebius, vi. 
14) obtains from the ancient presbyters the view that Mark wrote 
VOL. VI. — NO. 23. 31 
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on the basis of Peter’s sermons, Peter neither forbidding nor 
encouraging the work. This is certainly not enthusiasm for 
Mark. “ Last of all, John perceiving that 74 cwparixa had been 
made plain in the Gospel, being urged by his friends and inspired 
by the Spirit, composed a spiritual Gospel.” The correspondence 
of these utterances with what we read in Papias implies that the 
praise of the Fourth Gospel as more complete, better ordered, 
and theologically more important, came from Asia Minor. In the 
same quarter the Alogi denounce the Gospel as heretical, — a ver- 
dict probably evoked by the former after the Montanists had 
made disastrous use of the preference for John. From tradition 
Eusebius also (vii. 24) reports that John approved the existing 
three, but wished to supplement them by narrating what preceded 
the last year of Jesus’ ministry. That all this criticism comes 
from the neighborhood of the author of the last Gospel is evident 
by Papias: “The Elder said this also: Mark . . . wrote down 
accurately everything that he remembered, without, however, 
recording in order what was either said or done by Christ, . . . 
but had no design of giving a connected account of the Lord’s 
oracles.” Apparently from the Elder also comes the remark in 
Papias that Matthew wrote the Logia in Hebrew, but each man 
translated as he was able. Here we have, again, approval with a 
limitation. There are several translations, none of them seem to 
be satisfactory. The inference is that in the Elder’s time one 
such version was not yet treated as Zhe Gospel according to 
Matthew. It was, therefore, after the Elder’s death, after the 
publication of his Gospel, that our collection of four, under the 
supremacy of the Fourth, was recognized and established in Asia 
Minor. This adjustment must be dated 120-140. The end is 
not yet. There are other traces of an effort to equate the 
Synoptics and John by subordination of the former to the latter. 
The lost ending of Mark can be reconstructed from Mark xvi. 
1-8, from the Gospel of Peter and John xxi. It must have placed 
the first appearance of the risen Lord in Galilee. The true end- 
ing was cut off in Asia Minor and replaced by an ending which 
was in harmony with the tradition of John and Luke. The 
motive was unwillingness to tolerate a Gospel which did not 
place the first appearance of Christ in Jerusalem on the third 
day. This hypothesis —which Harnack pronounces as proven 
— is supported by Conybeare’s discovery that an Armenian man- 
uscript introduces the false ending of Mark by a separate title, 
“ By the presbyter Ariston.” Conybeare has a philological argu- 
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ment to prove that Ariston = Aristion, therefore the associate of 
the Elder John. Accordingly the presbyters of Asia Minor have 
tampered with Mark, and a similar treatment of Matthew is 
found in the interpolation of Matthew xxviii. 9,10. We have 
already heard of their deliberate attempt to represent the Elder 
as the Apostle. It is in this dubious atmosphere that we find the 
collection of the four initiated with an effort to make the fourth 
normative. 

This almost suspiciously striking combination of the data is too 
new to most of us to elicit a decided approval or rejection. The 
theory certainly has consistency, even if it is a little lacking in 
body. Many persons have caught a vague rumor of Harnack’s 
preface, and his proclamation of a general reaction to traditional 
views has thrilled their hearts like the sound of pipes coming to 
relieve a siege of Lucknow. There have even been delirious 
shouts that Wellhausen was overthrown and the higher criticism 
annihilated. Well, it is not customary now, as fifty years ago, 
to date things recklessly late, and to explain all progress by a 
monotonous Hegelian formula. Those who have hailed this work 
as a complete abandonment of critical views may judge if its 
construction of tradition makes a firmer basis for a Johannine 
theology than the philosophical criticism of Baur. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 





THE MOVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
SCOTLAND, 1843-1896. 


Ir, owing to the accident of birth or any other cause, one view 
Britain from the outside, he is prone to commit the error of treat- 
ing Scottish thought as if it were a variant or sub-class of Eng- 
lish. Yet the atmosphere that surrounds the two peoples has 
ever had differentiating effects, often of the most subtle kind. 
Moreover, the Englishman and the Scot are by no means alike in 
temperament, and their major interests appreciably fail to coin- 
cide. No Englishman would ever tolerate the long disquisitions 
on matters theological, or the extended reports of ecclesiastical 
proceedings, that attract numerous and even eager readers of the 
Scottish newspaper press. In England the divergence between 
the Anglican and the dissenting churches, in customs, practices 
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and social surroundings, results almost in two contrasted forms of 
religion. As a consequence, whatever may be said of Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and the rest, it is quite possible for an An- 
glican to go on his way without caring one whit about events that 
are happening among the nonconforming communities, and quite 
possible for him to pass his entire life without even attempting 
to understand their formative spirit. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the Church and the two great dissenting organizations are 
practically identical in creed, in worship and in government ; less 
than 80,000 persons belong to other churches. They differ 
mainly on a political, not on a theological or religious, issue. 
Thus all are naturally interested in what the fates bring to each. 
There is a homogeneity unknown in the southern part of the 
kingdom, and so the traditional affinity of the Scot for things 
unseen and eternal tends to remain essential: mere forms do not 
exist to deflect it. At the same time there are fine shades of dis- 
tinction — so subtle as often to be wellnigh imperceptible to the 
stranger — between the Church of Scotland, the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterian Church.! In trying to envisage the 
movement of religious thought among the northern people, this 
has to be kept carefully in remembrance. 

As concerns the present century, everything connected with 
Scottish religious movements dates from the great ecclesiastical 
cataclysm of 1848. For reasons on which it is unnecessary to 
enlarge now, the Establishment was then not simply rent in 
twain: it lost nearly all that was best within its ranks. In the 
bad pun of the time, it was a familiar saying that Caird (Dr. 
John Caird, now Principal of the University of Glasgow, and 
for forty years past probably the greatest preacher in Britain) 
was the only “caird” (card) she had left to play. The Disrup- 
tion was ostensibly traceable to a politico-ecclesiastical quarrel. 
The patrons of parishes held it to be within their right to “ in- 
trude” their own distasteful nominees upon parishioners ; and in 
this the civil courts, as they were bound to do, upheld them. The 
Free Church party “came out,” at immense material loss and 
with much heroism, as the defenders of the doctrine of freedom 
from state control in religion. ‘“ Spiritual independence,” and 


1 It may be of interest to American readers to say that the renaissance of 
the Establishment is one of the main religious phenomena of the day in 
Scotland. Her membership is at present about 640,000 ; that of the Free 
Church, about 285,000; that of the United Presbyterian Church, between 
190,000 and 200,000. 
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“‘ Christ the Head of the Church,” were their watchwords. Since 
then patronage has been abolished in the Establishment, and — 
such is the practical paradox — her General Assembly is the sole 
Scottish court of the realm from which no appeal can be taken. 
But, despite all this, other causes were at work below the surface. 
For some time the Church had been afflicted by the dry-rot of 
the eighteenth century spirit ; she was not evangelical in the eyes 
of many, and her Moderate party was even accused of inculcat- 
ing Socinianism. In the question of patronage the evangelical 
group within her fold found an opportunity to create a new or- 
ganization wherein orthodoxy might be at once more untram- 
melled and more rigidly imposed. This trait remains a mark of 
the Free Church to the present moment, and accounts for many 
things. Indeed, it is this fact, rather than the semi-political 
trouble, that constitutes a chief presupposition of later develop- 
ments. 

The immediate effect on religious thought, so far as it found 
expression in theological literature, was a reassertion of doctrines 
smacking of that Calvinism traditionally, and often wrongly, as- 
sociated with the Scottish intellect. The leading divines of that 
day, — Chalmers, Candlish, Patrick Fairbairn and others, — 
whose works are now more talked of than read, treated the prin- 
cipal problems of religion after a manner which, to our present 
temper, seems strange and uninspiring. Not only were they ortho- 
dox with an orthodoxy deemed superfluous by a later generation, 
but they lacked the philosophical insight so conspicuous, either 
by direct statement or by implication, in the foremost of their 
successors. Dr. James Denney, a former teacher of mine, alone 
seems inclined to walk advisedly in the old paths; and even with 
him the contrast is sufficiently marked.! All this, of course, had 
its reflex influence on the sister churches, the most active, ably 
represented and aggressive of the trio inevitably affecting the 
others. 

Among the United Presbyterians, orthodoxy was most emi- 
nently championed by Dr. John Cairns, who died Principal of 
the Theological College of this denomination at Edinburgh. His 
bitter and successful attack upon James Frederick Ferrier, the 
professor of moral philosophy at St. Andrews, when Sir William 
Hamilton’s chair fell vacant, is perhaps the best instance of the 
prevailing tendency. Cairns minced no words in his published 


' See his Studies in Theology, first given as lectures before the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary in April, 1894. 
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opposition to the promotion of one whom he termed “an amiable, 
benevolent, able and accomplished man.” Why? “I regard 
Professor Ferrier’s method in philosophy as unsound, and any 
prospective teaching in the University of Edinburgh founded on 
that method and embracing those results as injurious to the best 
interests of Philosophy in Scotland. . . . By an invalid demon- 
stration it reaches an inadequate Deity, and, by denying any other 
process of proof or basis of belief, divorces Metaphysics and 
Natural Theology. . . . Let him not be promoted by an act 
which will have much of the solemnity of a national sanction of 
its truth, and of a national renunciation of the opposite as an 
exploded error.”” The occasion, be it noted, was so small a one 
as the election to a vacant professorship. But it immediately 
became a question of national importance, because, owing to the 
strong set of the theological current at the time, Cairns and those 
for whom he spoke desired to be sure beforehand that a certain 
kind of philosophy would be taught. Ferrier at once discerned 
this, and gave clear expression to the implications when he wrote, 
after the election: “I consider myself summoned by circum- 
stances to advocate the cause of the absolute independence of 
speculative thinking, in opposition to the restrictive dogma laid 
down and acted on by the Town Council of Edinburgh... . 
They are of opinion that no man except the thoroughgoing dis- 
ciples of Reid and Stewart and Hamilton ought to get a hearing 
from our Chairs, and that philosophy has reached its final close, 
its ultimate development, in them.” Thereafter he made a re- 
markable prophecy regarding the future, —a prophecy which the 
course of events in Scotland has literally fulfilled. ‘ Alas for 
philosophy if this were so! But philosophy has not come, and 
never will come, to any such pass. Human reason is stronger 
than municipal restrictions, and truth will force her way and hold 
her ground in the face of municipal patronage.” Within sixteen 
years of Ferrier’s death, doctrines akin to his were sweeping the 
great Glasgow university, were forcing their way into many pul- 
pits, were profoundly influencing theological thought as a whole, 
and to-day they have active propagators, or men partly moulded 
by them, in occupancy of philosophical chairs in every one of 
the four universities. Completely justified as the choice of the 
Municipality has since happily proved, the storm that accom- 
panied it supplied an index of the atmosphere of the moment, 
and this was thirteen years after the Disruption. Ever since, the 
close connection between philosophy and theology, openly recog- 
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nized by all, has been a characteristic feature of Scottish religious 
thought, and has wrought results of great interest. Indeed, as 
matter of history, philosophy in the broad sense began to influ- 
ence Scotland only during the past generation. There is a deep 
sense in which Hume is the only real philosopher as yet produced 
by the English-speaking peoples. The insularity of British 
thought, its tendency to see things in separation and to be blind 
to the ultimate problem of the universe as a whole, has, from one 
side, received no more conspicuous illustration than in Scotland,! 
even although it happened to be deflected there by semi-religious 
influences and by the necessity of answering Hume. With Car- 
lyle, and more particularly with the sources tapped by him, the 
new perception began to dawn. 

Like most important movements, this one was not without pre- 
sage. Two representatives of it, at least, met for conscience 
- sake such martyrdom as the times permitted. In 1831 the 
Church of Scotland formally deposed the saintly minister of Row, 
on the Clyde, because he dared to believe and to preach that 
God’s love to all his creatures, and not merely to the “ elect,” is 
as deep as man’s affection for man. Ten years later, the Evan- 
gelical party, ere it quitted the Establishment, committed a last 
outrage upon piety in the name of orthodoxy. They clamored 
for the deposition of the cultured and high-principled minister of 
Borthwick, Thomas Wright, — drove him from his good work into 
obscurity, penury and death, all for teaching, as his gentle nature 
had revealed to him, a devout charity of judgment respecting the 
possible future of the human race. In the present connection, the 
case of McLeod Campbell, of Row, is the more interesting as he 
was the friend of Erskine, whose intimacy with Carlyle, in turn, 
is still celebrated. Further, his deposition from the ministry by 
no means brought his work to a summary close, for in 1856 he 
published his influential book on “ The Nature of the Atone- 
ment.” The presence of a changed temper was then evinced by 
the action of the University of Glasgow, long distinguished for 
its recognition of reverential liberality, in conferring the doctor- 
ate of divinity upon one who lay under the Church’s ban. But, 
although the existence of such men proved that the seed-time of 
the new spirit had begun, the treatment extended to them afforded 
conclusive evidence of the dominant tendency. It was a temper 
destined to remain prevalent yet awhile. 


1 Blair’s polite ineffectualities and Stewart’s fine futilities furnish pointed 
evidence. 
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Exhaustion on the part of the Establishment, and preoccupa- 
tion with the details of her growing organization on the part of 
the Free Church, paralyzed systematic expression of religious in- 
terest for a time. The reorientation that Carlyle and his kind 
were destined to effect took place slowly. Not till the lump had 
been silently and almost unconsciously leavened did the newer 
ideas appear. From the Disruption till the middle of the sixties 
may accordingly be called a period of hidden preparation for the 
processes that the future was to bring to birth. No doubt, during 
this interval, searchings of heart went on in the Church of Scot- 
land over the celebrated Dr. Robert Lee, who had had the audacity 
to use a liturgy, whose predilection for “ human hymns” was an 
abomination to many, and whose partiality for an organ seemed 
in some eyes to be no more than another of the wiles of the 
Devil, a personage already too much burdened with misdeeds by 
the Scottish ecclesiastical mind. This battle, apparently but not - 
actually over externals, was won in 1864, — won largely because 
the opponents of improved worship could not then perceive that 
liberal doctrine and the beautification of holiness were to proceed 
side by side in the near future. 

The first overt indications of an altered religious temper are to 
be found in the speech made by the late Dr. Norman M’Leod 
before the Presbytery of Glasgow, in November, 1865, on the 
question of Sabbath observance. He put forward a plea for lib- 
erty, for reduction of awful dullness, contending that the Deca- 
logue, as a purely Jewish code, was not necessarily binding on 
Christians, particularly in respect of the fourth commandment. 
Commonplaces as they now are, the considerations wherewith he 
supported this argument must have proved sufficiently startling 
to many then. “I do not think it is possible you can ever frame 
any Confession in which there will not be some point to which 
men may take exception. I do not believe there is a single man 
in the Church of Scotland who does not take exception to some 
little point, it may be a very small point indeed, in the Confession 
of Faith. Now, where are you to draw the line? . . . I do not 
think you can ever draw the line in words, but in this way, and in 
this way only, may it be done, and that is, to have every man tried 
upon his own particular case. Let him be tried upon the par- 
ticular point to which he may take exception; . . . let him be 
tried and judged, not merely on the cold logic of ‘ False in one, 
false in all;’ let him be tried and judged whether that is a point 
on which he may not have Christian liberty.” In the issue, 
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“Norman,” as he is now affectionately remembered throughout 
the whole Church, was admonished by his Presbytery because 
various passages in his speech happened to be, as the deliverance 
ran, “susceptible of being interpreted as favoring doctrines in- 
consistent with the Confession of Faith.” There can be little 
doubt that, in actual fact, the consequences were more serious 
than this. The editor of “Good Words” forfeited the friend- 
ship of the evangelical party, and his inestimable value to the 
Church was never adequately realized until the blank made by 
his death in 1872 came to be fully felt. 

For some two decades subsequent to this date, the subtle dif- 
ferences between the three great Presbyterian communions as- 
serted themselves strongly, and by them events were largely 
moulded. It is possible to put the salient points very briefly. 
Till within the last five years, the Establishment became the re- 
cognized home of liberty, and her Broad Church party, for causes 
to be described, continued to wax in power. Within the Free 
Church progress lagged, for the evangelical element inherited 
from the Disruption continued to hold sway, a sway sensibly but 
very slowly decreasing in potency. In the United Presbyterian 
Church a curious collocation came to be evolved. Heresies there 
were, but they did not lead to extreme action on the part of the 
supreme court save in one case. For, as against the position of 
the Church of Scotland, which is bound to its creed by the state 
contract, the United Presbyterians desired to assert their superior 
liberty, due to their undoubted right to alter their terms of sub- 
scription as they might see fit; while at the same time the evan- 
gelical tendencies noticeable in the sister dissenting communion 
counted strong exponents. Speaking generally, then, the Free 
Church constituted the Right, the Church of Scotland the Left, 
and the United Presbyterian Church the Centre. But the theo- 
logical expression was, at the moment, strongest on the Left ; 
in the Centre and at the Right it must be sought rather in eccles- 
iastical processes, and in their results in particular cases. 

Heretical troubles made their appearance within the two dis- 
senting communions at about the same time. Those of the United 
Presbyterian were mainly doctrinal issues ; of the Free Church, 
critical. The year 1878 was the epoch of greatest disturbance. 
The United Presbyterian Synod found itself compelled to take 
notice of the views of Mr. Fergus Ferguson regarding the Atone- 
ment ; while the Free Church Assembly was engaged with the case 
of Professor Robertson Smith, who had adopted the conclusions 
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of the higher criticism about the composition of the Pentateuch 
and the evolution of the religion of Israel. Although, during a 
period determined practically by the same influences, the former 
found it necessary to depose Mr. David Macrae, probably on 
account of his strong and unyielding personality, the results of 
these two trials are sufficiently plain indications of the trend of 
the day. Mr. (now Dr.) Fergus Ferguson, of Glasgow, was a 
rank heretic on the Calvinistic dogma of imputed righteousness. 
The procedure of his ecclesiastical superiors in this connection is 
witness at once to the growing unreality of such discussions and 
to the evident desire not to force matters too far. The more lib- 
eral atmosphere of the century had been insensibly affecting the 
“Fathers and Brethren.” They were possibly well aware that 
many of their own number either did not preach imputed right- 
eousness, or that they were by no means vividly interested in it. 
Moreover, it was unwise, as a policy, to stand out for reactionary 
measures, especially on the part of a Church that made promi- 
nent boast of its right to revise its standards, and happened to be 
engaged at the very moment in considering the steps preliminary 
to such revision. The result was that Mr. Ferguson was restored 
to his ministerial position, with the customary farce of a “ solemn 
and affectionate admonition.” As is usual in such instances, this 
implied: “ Don’t do it again. Go on with your ministerial 
labors and prosper, but don’t publish disquieting books or pam- 
phlets. Put the peace of the Church above your own personal 
inclinations and peculiarities.” The mediating drift of the time 
is prominent in this case. 

Unfortunately for the Free Church, this middle path was not 
to the same extent open to it. It had to reckon with the “ High- 
land Host.” The publication of Mr. Robertson Smith’s articles 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” had resulted in dismay 
amounting almost to panic. Nay, the Church was, not simply 
shaken rudely, — she had to face a novel kind of heresy. Diver- 
gences from her main dogmas were familiar enough and could 
be dealt with easily, comparatively speaking. Every one can 
see the bearings of a more or less explicit departure from the 
accounts of the incarnation, atonement and resurrection out- 
lined in the major standards. But when a man says that Moses 
did not write the Pentateuch, and that Yahweh is a late evolu- 
tion from a Semitic thunder-god, and implies that these conclu- 
sions are based on grounds which only trained experts can appre- 
ciate, the situation becomes highly complicated. Furthermore, 
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remarkable as some may think it, Mr. Robertson Smith’s devotion 
to the cardinal doctrines of Christianity was not only undoubted, — 
it had received fervent expression from his own pen. The nature 
of the problem, lying apart from the fundamentals of Christian- 
ity and fit only for expert inquiry, together with the panic that 
overspread the Church when it came to understand some of the 
implications of the deposition of Moses, determined the subse- 
quent course of events. After a lengthened process, extending 
over several years, Mr. Smith was adjudged guilty of no heresy 
respecting the great issues of Christianity. But it was necessary, 
in the interests of the organization, to do something to allay 
widespread fears. Accordingly, it was decided that it was not 
for profit that the culprit should any longer be allowed the oppor- 
tunity to teach candidates for the ministry. He was relieved of 
his chair, but not expelled from the ministerial office, i. e. he 
was left free to continue his teaching from the pulpit. Of course 
this was giving a double answer, affirmative and negative, with 
the same breath, a fact that is further proved by the circumstance 
that the substitute for Mr. Smith, during the time when his case 
was still swb judice, was a scholar who held the same views, 
though he had not then promulgated them. The position was 
plainly politico-ecclesiastical, one of pure policy, and the Church 
did not commit herself to anything. This clever piece of oppor- 
tunism, harsh to one member but for the good of the whole body, 
has since proved its worldly wisdom. As the general public have 
themselves become familiar with the new ideas, much of their 
terror has departed ; to teach them is no longer a source of panic, 
for they are nearly platitudes now. 

While, for these reasons, the advance in the dissenting bodies 
was tentative, one of promise more than of performance, the for- 
ward movement in the Establishment was proceeding apace. For 
this there were several causes. First, the full pressure of the 
spirit of the age —of the spirit for which Goethe and Carlyle, 
Browning and Tennyson, Hegel and Baur, Darwin and Wallace, 
stand — was being irresistibly experienced. Second, the chief lead- 
ers of the Church were themselves liberal. Thirdly, the Hegelian 
school at Glasgow University had acquired that dominant influ- 
ence on Scottish thought which was to continue unshaken till 
about 1890, and the ornaments of this philosophico-theological 
movement were with hardly an exception supporters of the Na- 
tional Church. The leaders, John Tulloch, John Cunningham, 
R. H. Story, William Milligan, and others, were not merely 
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themselves liberal,—they also found themselves in some agreement 
with the leaders of thought, John Caird, Robert Flint, Edward 
Caird, William Knight, George Matheson, and their fellow- 
workers. At the same time, there was a growing left wing in the 
pulpit, with which the persons last named practically sympathized, 
and with which the leaders had no strong wish to interfere. John 
Service, W. L. M’Farlan, Allan Menzies, W. Mackintosh, Thomas 
Rain were among its most prominent exponents. Out of this 
concatenation of circumstances several remarkable books came. 
Two of them deserve more than passing mention, for they em- 
body the results of the movement, not so much in abstract 
thought, like Principal Caird’s “ Philosophy of Religion,” but in 
practical contact with the people at large. One of these books 
was the testament of a man of the greatest religious genius, as I 
humbly think, produced by Scotland in the past generation, Dr. 
John Service. The other was the manifesto of the group. ‘“ Sal- 
vation Here and Hereafter,” and ‘Scotch Sermons, 1880,” are 
the significant volumes. I have always regarded the former as 
the more important.! 

Service could have been born only in the land that produced 
Knox. In many respects he remains to this good hour the last 
of Knox’s brood. Carlyle’s words apply to him also: ‘ Practi- 
cal, cautious, hopeful, patient ; a most shrewd, observing, quietly 
discerning man.” Unlike some of his fellows, he was interested 
less in creed than in conduct. He made it his business to express 
to the people what is essential in religion with what point he could 
employ, and he was a master of pointed expression. His wide 
experience of life in both hemispheres and his long struggle with 
bodily weakness afforded him opportunities of insight denied to 
many ; and his originality of mind had equipped him to take full 
advantage of the occasions which an evil fortune, that was really 
good, had brought to him. To those of us who enjoyed the hap- 
piness of his friendship, he seemed to pass his life in a realm of 
reality whereto our entrance was but rare. He penetrated behind 
the shows of things to the eternal verities, and his eye for them 
was unerring. To have cleared his mind of cant, the bane of 
the religious Scot, was his mark, as it was the characteristic that 
rendered him the foremost representative in the Scottish pulpit of 


1 Service published it “in order to make clear his position in the Church, 
leaving it for the Church to decide whether he had gone beyond the limits of 


toleration or not.” It is to her lasting honor that she retained him without 
a word, 
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the new-born religious perception. What he had was all his own, 
what he has left is his own. So, when one goes to his books,! one 
finds a distinct individuality expressing itself everywhere, not a 
minister but a man. The saving salt of humor is present, too, 
bringing home in many cases the patent absurdity of the prac- 
tices which the preacher is not trying to brush away, but to prove 
mere shows of religion. The striking thing is what he holds 
to be essential, what transitory. The division is as far as the 
poles from being according to the traditional plan of the West- 
minster Confession. These two phenomena, the man and his 
standpoint, naturally gave offense to some and puzzled many 
more. They find constant illustration throughout his book. 

At the very outset, in the sermon on the Rich Man and Laz- 
arus, we have the following: “I certainly do not need to suppose 
that when the rich man speaks of being ‘ tormented in this 
flame,’ we are to understand that Christ teaches us that there 
is areal lake of fire and brimstone in which living men are to 
burn to all eternity. I do not need to suppose this any more 
than to suppose that Abraham’s bosom is the bosom of the patri- 
arch Abraham. The parable is not mixed with history or doc- 
trine ; it is parable and nothing else.” Free from servitude to 
superannuated and materialistic notions in religion, Service was 
also without a trace of ecclesiastical self-sufficiency. “It is con- 
sidered very religious to go to church for an hour or two, and for 
the rest of the day to shut ourselves up at home with our Bibles 
or some other religious book, as if Sunday were for us a sort of 
spiritual penitentiary or infirmary, in which, to save our own 
souls, we must undergo regular confinement, let the business and 
welfare of the world wag how they will. Now the result of this 
can only be, I think, what we see it is: our Sunday meetings 
have no particular object, and therefore no particular interest ; 
they do not subserve those directly practical and useful ends for 
which other meetings are held, and consequently they have none 
of the liveliness which belongs to other meetings.” Once more: 
“A host of glaring evils, which are a reproach not only to our 
Christianity but to our civilization, are allowed to exist, not be- 
cause they cannot be remedied at all, but because they cannot be 
remedied in a religious manner and by religious institutions. 
People will give money lavishly to churches, and to charities sanc- 

1 Salvation Here and Hereafter was followed in 1884, the year of his death, 


by a remarkable volume of Sermons. It is possible that another volume may 
yet be published. 
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tified by connection with churches, who will take no interest in 
institutions and agencies which are as necessary as churches for 
the bettering of our moral and social condition.” He had a re- 
markable, and among the clergy almost unique, consciousness of 
the misconceptions whereby the true nature of religion is con- 
cealed or perverted. Christianity “is a sorry gain to those — and 
they are many — whose notion is that something God can give 
them, or some place in which he can put them, will be heaven.” 
“Of all those who say ‘Lord, Lord,’ to Christ, who have been 
taught to affirm His divinity, and affirm it with more or less zeal, 
— of all these, how many are there with whom this means any in- 
telligent belief in Him as a divine being; whose lives are better 
or worse for believing it ; to whom it is anything but a barren and 
abstract proposition in theology? Is it not the case that the great 
majority, or at any rate a very large number, in all our churches, 
finding themselves required by authority to say that Christ is the 
second person in the Trinity, content themselves with saying it, 
not inquiring how He is so, or whether they really beli¢ve He is 
so or not? Out of empty minds they give Him an empty title.” 
‘“* When people meet together twice on Sunday to engage in wor- 
ship and to hear'a sermon, — when they do so with the view of 
attending to the soul and saving the soul, — the result no doubt is, 
or ought to be, that their minds come to be well-informed as to 
the theory of man’s higher life, but it does not follow that there 
is any awakening or development of that higher life itself. Often 
the mind wakes, the soul sleeps. The man is cheated. He in- 
tended, perhaps, to become a good man; he becomes a pedant in 
certain selected and assorted Scriptures. So far, indeed, from its 
always promoting man’s higher life to use churches as many use 
them, it has very often exactly the opposite effect.” 

To the conventional Scot, brought up to regard church-going 
and decent conformity in belief as safe paths heavenward, these 
were sufficiently hard sayings. The positive teaching was no less 
unusual and true. “ Life which is not effort, growth, increase, is 
not life at all; it is life lost. All men have souls; all men are 
gifted with capacities, greater or less, for higher life than that of 
the flesh or of the mere intellect, else they would not be men at 
all. . . . It is not only where people have never heard the Gospel 
. . . that there is little of man’s higher life to be seen. There is 
too little of it among Christian congregations.” “Suffer no sect 
to claim any less valid a reason for its existence than that it pos- 
sesses a monopoly of Christian philanthropy.” “It was not to 
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render our righteousness superfluous, or to certify that any of 
our righteousness is worthless, that Christ lived and died: it was 
to make us truly righteeus,. . . to righten us in our whole being 
and not merely in some of our actions, to bind us in a new cove- 
nant with God our Father to be the servants only of righteous- 
ness.” Service had rid himself of that bane of organized religion, 
that ever-recurring bane of Scotland, the substitution of special 
observance, and belief in externally imposed dogmas, for the per- 
sistent practice of holiness. He will have none of those who 
“hold a man in greater detestation for heresy than for villany,”— 
of those “‘who make money by tricks of trade, build churches 
which are tombs of the prophets and museums of their dry bones, 
and suffer the poor and condemn them to live in hovels.” The 
creed he taught was a life; and, for many who live after the 
‘“‘ double-compartment system,” it was too hard. Why practice 
quixotic doctrines from Monday to Saturday if it suffice to pro- 
fess them on Sunday? “If a man is a steady church-goer he is 
a good man though he deals in worthless goods, or cheats every 
market-day, or is a faithless servant or a heartless acquaintance.” 

The natural humor of the man, too, his specific way of con- 
veying the deepest truths, appeared strangely out of place in 
the pulpit to many ; it was prophetic for others. Speaking, for 
example, of Dr. Livingstone, the African missionary, he says: 
“* We see no such room anywhere in heaven as in the heart of 
Africa for this moral activity, if the common representations of 
heaven are correct. . . . The sense of spiritual identity in a true 
missionary’s soul would suffer in such a heaven a tremendous 
shock, if it would not be altogether destroyed.” Yet again he 
was epigrammatic. The luxurious “ have gained the world ; they 
do not possess it.” ‘ Let members of Christian churches, instead 
of philosophizing one day in the week about the soul, begin to 
show that they have a soul.”. “ A man confessing his sins as coolly 
and dryly as if he were stating an anomaly in vegetable life or 
animal life, or an exception to a rule of grammar, could not be 
supposed to be candid, much less devout.” His faith is, that 
“God remains though doctors of divinity come and go.” His 
skepticism is, that “error can accommodate itself in the very 
heart of truth. If it is not endured as a solid, it will live as gas.” 
He held that “ honesty is not always the best policy; virtue is 
not always its own reward in respect to houses and lands and 
a carriage and pair.” Service’s characterization of the Church, 
with which we must conclude extracts that might go on indefin- 
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itely, supplies the master-key to the preacher’s inspiration: ‘“ The 
Christian Church, which has been understood to be a devotional 
institution and a theological club, is in reality a society of per- 
fectionists.” 

If all this, partly by its very rigor in application, partly by 
its indirectness, — the accompaniment of its suggestiveness, — 
revealed new vistas that many failed to perceive, the manifesto en- 
titled “ Scotch Sermons ” proceeded positively to clear away many 
of the so-called fundamentals. Mr. M’Farlan, speaking not only 
for himself but for his party, says: “They admit, I may venture 
to reply for them, that, so far as these beliefs were embodied in the 
dogmas of scholastic theology, they must be abandoned or greatly 
modified. These sections comprehend the following dogmas: (1) 
the descent of man from the Adam of the Book of Genesis ; 
(2) the fall of that Adam from a state of original righteousness 
by eating the forbidden fruit; (3) the imputation of Adam’s 
guilt to all his posterity ; (4) the consequent death of all men in 
sin; (5) the redemption in Christ of an election according to 
grace; (6) the quickening in the elect of a new life; .. . (7) 
the eternal punishment and perdition of those who remain unre- 
generate. These sections of the traditional theology . . . domi- 
nated the Christian intellect for centuries. They have ceased to 
dgminate it.” This is the most direct summing up that the vol- 
ume contains. Its significance may be gathered from the Pre- 
face: “ This volume has originated in the wish to gather together 
a few specimens of a style of teaching which increasingly pre- 
vails among the clergy of the Scottish Church. It does not claim 
to represent the full extent of that teaching.’ . . . It is the work 
of those whose hope for the future lies, not in alterations of eccles- 
iastical organization, but in a profounder apprehension of the 
essential ideas of Christianity; and especially in the growth 
within the Church of such a method of presenting them as shall 
show that they are equally adapted to the needs of humanity, 
and in harmony with the results of critical and scientific re- 
search.” The altered temper of the time was exhibited in the 
fact that, although the ordinary theological busybody did bring 
Mr. M’Farlan before the Assembly, he escaped with a mere ad- 
monition. Little wonder, then, that many friends and enemies 
alike anticipated that Scotland was about to swing from the ex- 
treme of Calvinism to the pole of Rationalism. As events have 


1 This phrase probably refers to Dr. Service’s refusal to contribute, because 
the sermons did not seem typical enough of the movement. 
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since proved, a new “climate of opinion,” forming no doubt a 
necessary stage in transition to a reinterpretation of the fun- 
damentals of Christianity, had been mistaken for a final condi- 
tion. Accordingly, not a few would claim to-day that, since the 
“Scotch Sermons, 1880,” a reaction has been sweeping the Estab- 
lishment. Whether this be true or not, time alone can show. 
Suffice it to say, by way of preface to our conclusion, that it is 
hard to estimate aright events that lie so near, so little in per- 
spective. Salient qualities alone can be limned. 

Concerning the last days, then, the first important change is 
the shifting of the centre of theological interest from the Church 
to the dissenting communions. It may turn out that certain for- 
tuitous circumstances, which are too well known to need specifica- 
tion, have not been without effect here. The truth remains that 
Professors A. B. Bruce, Mareus Dods, A. B. Davidson, 8. D. F. 
Salmond, George Adam Smith, J. Iverach, James Orr, and 
James Mackintosh, with Principal Fairbairn, Drs. James Denney, 
James Stalker, James Kidd, John Watson, and last, by no means 
least, Robertson Nicoll, as well as some few others less widely 
known, are outside the pale of the state church. Within it new 
interests appear to have arisen, as we shall see in the sequel. In 
any case, younger men of the stamp of Drs. Denney and Kidd, 
or of Mr. D. M. Ross, or of Professors G. A. Smith and James 
Mackintosh, have not yet made their presence felt. At the same 
time, the contemporary theologians inhabit an atmosphere dif- 
fering from that in which Service, the Scotch Sermonists, and 
the Glasgow Hegelians for the most part flourished. Their teach- 
ing can scarcely be termed reactionary; it is rather mediating. 
That is, it is not so much concerned with criticism of the past as 
with restatement of old doctrines along lines produced by modern 
inquiry ; yet at the same time it is not unrestricted by a devotion, 
always sincere, occasionally pathetically so, to the central belief 
in the divinity of Christ. Professor Smith, for example, notwith- 
standing his acceptance of the higher criticism, is among Scot- 
land’s most evangelical preachers ; Professor Orr, notwithstanding 
his vast knowledge of recent thought, especially in speculative 
philosophy, is among the doughtiest champions of the things that 
believing Christians deem unshakable, no matter how much he 
may differ from them in rejection of some antiquated supersti- 
tions; he even finds time to hold a Protestant lectureship, and 
from its vantage point to fulminate against Papacy. Orthodoxy, 


in short, is speaking with a fresh if not altogether strange voice. 
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Attention is being concentrated, not, it is true, upon creeds about 
Christ, but upon Christ himself, always with a completely pervad- 
ing acceptance of his divinity in the most rigid sense of this 
term. The spiritual monism of Hegel which renders all sons of 
God, and conceives of Christ as differing from other great men 
only in degree and not in kind, has been summarily rejected. On 
the other hand, the historical method and the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, with all their characteristic implications, have found accept- 
ance. In the persons of her leading theologians, Scotland does 
not now stand where she did fifty years ago, but she still wit- 
nesses for the supernatural nature of Christianity.1_ It seems to 
me that this development is an important one constructively. It 
is a result of the growing perception that Darwin and Wallace, 
and modern thought generally, have no more swept away man’s 
Spiritual nature and life than Copernicus or Lyell was once sup- 
posed to have done. It presents testimony to the miraculous pos- 
sibilities of human nature ; to the still more miraculous fact that 
these possibilities were once fully realized ; and to the conclusion 
that, by its very existence, this realization could have been effected 
only by a special revelation of Deity. Whether these positions 
are tenable, whether they are likely to maintain themselves, is not 
for me to say now. “It must suffice to record that they command 
vastly wider assent among clergy and laity alike than the ex- 
tremer inferences formulated in Dr. Edward Caird’s “ Evolution 
of Religion ;” enough to record that they stand to-day for Scot- 
land’s main contribution to the common stock of theological in- 
quiry. Her people have freed themselves from the old trammels, 
but they still hold by that strenuousness in belief and that sense 
of the reality of revelation which have ever characterized them 
since the Reformation. An explicable revelation, but a revela- 
tion nevertheless, is the present master thought. 

Finally, within the State Church the past six years have seen 
the growth of another change. Traveling at first in the direction 
of Dr. Lee’s reforms in worship of the fifties, it has now taken 
shape in what is practically a High Church party. <A large num- 
ber of the clergy, distinguished for faithful pastoral work rather 
than for power of thought, have formed themselves into the Scot- 
tish Church Society. This association stands for the organic 


1The best example of this is the little book, The Supernatural in Chris- 
tianity, — three lectures in reply to Professor Pfleiderer’s Edinburgh Gifford 
Lectures, by Principal Rainy and Professors Orr and Dods, with a prefatory 
blessing by Professor Charteris, of the Church of Scotland. 
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ideal of the Church as against Protestant individualism and con- 
gregationalism ; for increasing elaboration of the ordinary ser- 
vices as against Puritan plainness; for the church as a place of 
worship as against its use as a hall for the delivery of lectures 
under the name of sermons; for the regular observance of the 
Christian year as against flouting of “ Papist” feast days; for 
ecclesiastical architecture as against Presbyterian ugliness; for 
effectual sacraments as against mere commemorative symbolism ; 
for the teaching of the Fathers as against that of some brethren, 
and the like. In doctrine the Society tends to be evangelical in 
the sense of patristic. To put it briefly, specific devotions are 
more prominent than the investigation of dogmas. For several 
years past, this association has been gradually gaining strength, 
and I believe that there are liberal churchmen who now see signs 
of doctrinal reaction in it. This may explain the action of the 
late Dr. William Mackintosh in withdrawing from the ministry 
ere the publication of his work entitled “ The Natural History of 
the Christian Religion.” It may also explain the circumstance 
that this very remarkable book fel] stillborn from the press. 
Either there is reaction, or the ends it was intended to serve have 
been accomplished, or their discussion does not attract at the mo- 
ment. The most recent exhibition of the doctrinal aggressive- 
ness of the Society took place so lately as May, 1896. Mainly, 
if not exclusively, by the votes of its members, Mr. Robinson, 
minister of _Kilmun, — one of the most excellent parish ministers 
in the Church, as I happen to know from personal acquaintance, 
— was suspended from the ministry for a year pending further 
inquiry into his admittedly ill-timed work, “The Saviour in the 
Newer Light.” It is by no means impossible that, thanks to the 
same influence, he may be ultimately deposed.! 
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1 The following particulars regarding the men whose names occur above 
may be of interest. Dr. Norman M’Leod was Minister of the Barony 
Church, Glasgow. Dr. Fergus Ferguson is Minister of Queen’s Park United 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. Mr. David Macrae was Minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church at Gourock on the Clyde ; he succeeded Gilfillan 
in an independent, church at Dundee. Professor Robertson Smith was Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Free Church College, Aberdeen, and afterwards 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Dr. John Tulloch was 
Principal of the University of St. Andrews. Dr. John Cunningham was Min- 
ister of Crieff, and later Principal of St. Mary’s College in the University of 
St. Andrews. Dr. Story was Minister of Roseneath on the Clyde, and is now 
Professor of Church History in the University of Glasgow. Dr. Milligan 
was Professor in the University of Aberdeen. Dr. Flint is Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Dr. Edward Caird was Professor 
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These two phenomena, in the dissenting churches and in the 
Church of Scotland, exhaust the main religious tendencies of the 
day. It must be of interest to many of the readers of the NEw 
Wok LD, besides those of Scottish blood, to know what they are, 
and to look anxiously for their immediate evolution. For, after 
all is said, the Scotch still remain in temper very much what 
Knox made them. Their history really “contains nothing of 
world-interest at all but this Reformation by Knox.” In the past 
it has, as Carlyle said, “ produced in the world very notable 
fruit,” and it is likely to continue similar production in the 
future. Changed as religious atmosphere and theological skies 
may be, the former spirit abides, little if at all abated. 

R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and is now Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Dr. W. Knight is Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of St. Andrews. Dr. George Matheson is Minister of St. Ber- 
nard’s Parish Church, Edinburgh. Dr. Service was Minister of Inch, in Gal- 
loway, and later of Hyndland Church, Glasgow. Mr. M’Farlan was Minister 
of Lenzie, near Glasgow. Dr. Allan Menzies is Professor of New Testament 
Literature in the University of St. Andrews. Dr. Mackintosh was Minister 
of Buchanan, on Loch Lomond. Mr. Rain is Minister of Hutton in Dum- 
friesshire. Dr. A. B. Bruce is professor in the Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, asis also Professor G. A. Smith. Drs. Dods and Davidson are professors 
in the Free Church College (New College), Edinburgh. Professors Iverach 
and Salmond are attached to the staff of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
and the latter is the editor of the chief Scotch theological and philosophical 
quarterly, “ The Critical Review.” Professor Orr is occupant of the chair 
of Church History in the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. Professor 
Mackintosh is Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the Independent Col- 
lege, Manchester. Dr. Denney is Minister of the Free Church, Broughty 
Ferry, Forfarshire, and has just been promoted to the chair left vacant in the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, by the death of Candlish. Dr. Stalker is Min- 
ister of St. Matthew’s Free Church, Glasgow. Dr. Kidd is Minister of Erskine 
United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. Dr. Watson is — “Ian Maclaren.” 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll is editor of the Bookman, the Expositor, and the British 


Weekly. Mr. Robinson was deposed by act of the General Assembly in May 
last. 
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HENRY DRUMMOND AND HIS BOOKS. 


Henry Drummond was favored by nature. The “ North 
American Review’s” recent eulogy by “Ian Maclaren” calls him 
“the most vital man I ever saw,” “radiant with life,” even a 
‘handsome man such as you could not match in ten days’ jour- 
ney,” so that people were “ fascinated by the very sight ” of him. 
It tells of his “ magnetic personality,” and his eye of “almost 
supernatural ” power ; that he was “avery successful mesmerist ” 
when young ; and that “ his influence, more than that of any man 
I ever met, was mesmeric.” Those twelve pages of laudation 
seem to prove his “ mesmeric ” influence over even John Watson ; 
but, after due allowance, they leave evidence enough that Drum- 
mond from the first had the gifts for popularity. These were 
further aided by an active mind, lively imagination and much 
readiness in speech. His exuberant life and popular power were 
not without their dangers, and often made him too self-confident, 
dogmatic, even assuming. But, as a check to these excesses, he 
was conscientious, faithful, sympathetic. His mental and moral 
qualities, combined with his religious nature and his inherited 
evangelical faith, led him toward the pulpit. After a course at 
Edinburgh University he went to New College to prepare for the 
ministry of the Free Church of Scotland. But his independence 
soon made him somewhat discontented with the customs of that 
church. In 1873 he interrupted his studies to join in Mr. 
Moody’s more stirring work, and spent some two years as a 
traveling evangelist, successfully addressing crowds in many a 
town of the United Kingdom. He afterward finished his divinity 
course ; but with it, apparently, his preference for the clerical 
profession ended, and he soon accepted a position as lecturer on 
natural science in the Free Church College of Glasgow. Still his 
love for religious work remained, and he was soon actively en- 
gaged in a Mission in the town, and began to speak regularly to 
Sunday meetings of laboring men. 

It was this combination of week-day scientific lecturing with 
Sunday preaching that gave Drummond’s thought the turn by 
which he is most known. It naturally led him to seek the har- 
mony of science and religion. At first he kept the two subjects 
apart, —like Emerson’s Englishman who had “a valve” in his 
brain, to be “ shut down” when the conversation approached the 
Church. Drummond, too, says: “ For a time I succeeded in keep- 
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ing the science and the religion shut off from one another in 
two separate compartments of my mind.” But “gradually the 
wall of partition showed symptoms of giving way,” and at length 
“the waters met and mingled.” This of course meant much 
change on one side, and he admits that “the great change was in 
the compartment which held the religion.” He seems to have 
given up many evangelical doctrines, and says that, while “ the 
actual contents remained the same,” “ the crystals of former doc- 
trine were dissolved, and, as they precipitated themselves once 
more in definite forms, I observed that the crystalline system was 
changed.” But he dwells more on the change in his method of 
presenting religious thought. “ I found the truth running out to 
my audience on Sundays by the week-day outlets. The subject- 
matter of religion had taken on the method of expression of 
science, and I discovered myself enunciating spiritual law in the 
exact terms of biology and physics.” Nor was this use of science 
merely in illustration and analogy ; it “was an entire recasting 
of truth,” and “ meant essentially the introduction of natural law 
into the spiritual world.” For he was not content with mere 
analogies which supposed two separate kingdoms, but proclaimed 
laws which were the same for both and united them. Hitherto 
his theology had been “ the one region unpossessed by law,” “ the 
great exception.” But now he brought it under that “ unity of 
nature ” and “law of continuity ” which knows no exception. He 
raised the analogies of the physical and spiritual world into the 
realm of Law, and saw them not merely “the fruit of parallel 
laws, but of the same laws.’”’ Such was the result of his combi- 
nation of scientific lectures with religious addresses. 

Some of these addresses were published in 1883 as “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.” The book proved widely popu- 
lar, and its author, then thirty-two years old, at once became 
famous. The next year it was in its fourteenth edition, and his 
lectureship in the College was raised into the professorship which 
he thenceforth filled. The book was severely criticised both 
from the religious side (as in the “Scottish Review ”) and from 
the scientific (as in the “ Westminster”). But it was praised 
more, and continued to sell, as it has done ever since. One writer 
tells of “endless editions at home and abroad and in every lan- 
guage ;” another says that “in England alone it has sold about 
120,000 copies, while the American and foreign editions are 
beyond count.” Even in a recent “Contemporary Review” a 
eulogist, who seems also to be among the mesmerized, asserts that 
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“ perhaps no living writer has been so eagerly followed and so 
keenly discussed on the Continent and in America,” and that 
“there was a time when scarcely a week passed in Germany with- 
out the publication of a book or pamphlet in which his views 
were canvassed.” After due deduction from such statements, 
the fact remains that this book has been one of the most popular 
of our times, and the chief source of Drummond’s fame. As 
such, it demands chief notice in our sketch. 

Its success has been partly due to its graphic use of scientific 
teachings at a time when the public was especially interested in 
them and hoping for some revelation from them. It has been 
due still more to the use of these teachings in support of “ evan- 
gelical”’ doctrines. Not indeed that the book was free from her- 
esy. It contained passages of extreme severity directed against 
reliance upon churches and creeds. It was suspiciously silent 
about church ordinances, Adam’s fall and Scripture miracles, and 
left the inference that these things were among those “ crystals 
of former doctrine” which the waters of science had “ dissolved ” 
in the author’s mind. But the general “ evangelical ” principles, 
the contrast between the natural and the spiritual man, the uni- 
versal condition of depravity and death without Christ, the abso- 
lute necessity of regeneration in order to be saved, were still 
affirmed with abundant reiteration. They were the main object 
of some of Drummond’s analogies, and especially of his funda- 
mental one from Biogenesis. 

The use of analogy, for which the book has been chiefly cen- 
sured, is not so absurd as the critics assume. It is of course a 
loose method, and has been often abused. By it several Church 
Fathers found all their doctrines in nature. ‘ Physiologus,” 
which was for centuries one of the most popular books in Chris- 
tendom, was full of such interpretations of the science of the 
time. It found the two horns of the antelope typical of the Old 
and New Testament, with which the believer can overthrow the 
adversary. It saw these two books also in the wings of the 
pheenix, and even in the two shells of the oyster enclosing a pearl 
of great price. It told how the elephant always slept leaning 
against a tree, which, being sawed half off by hunters, broke and 
made him fall helpless, thus typifying the human race and Adam, 
who also fell by means of atree. Even the barnacle geese, grow- 
ing from trees like apples and dropping to die unless they reached 
water, taught not only baptism, but the immaculate conception, 
being born in this purely vegetable way. So all sorts of existing 
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animals, and many that never existed, yielded a sound theology, 
and were carved abundantly in the old churches to preach it, as 
Dr. E. P. Evans has shown in detail in his recent work. This 
method has continued, and a modern poem has shown the crucifix 
in every shipmast crossed by the yard, in the wings of every fly- 
ing bird and in the meridians crossing the parallels. Even so 
late as 1893, the “Dublin Review,” through ten pages, traced 
the doctrine of the Trinity “ written large across the whole face 
of nature.” The writer found it in every plant, with its three 
stages, seed, stem and flower ; in all matter, with its three forms, 
solid, liquid and gaseous; in every solid, with its three dimen- 
sions ; in every surface, since “it is impossible to find any sur- 
face with less than three sides,” and if there are more than three, 
it may easily be divided into triangles ; even in every line, since 
it has three parts, “a beginning, an end, and their connection.” 
Nothing lacked this symbol, and the earnest writer concluded, 
“thus vestiges of the Trinity follow and pursue us wherever we 
direct our investigations.” So easy is it to prove anything what- 
soever by analogy. 

But none the less is it allowable within limits, and reasonable, 
when the analogy is sought, not in outward forms, but in essen- 
tial functions and principles. Certain principles of growth, for 
instance, are common to all growing things, — plants, animals, 
societies, opinions and sentiments. Hence when Jesus illustrated 
the growth of religion by that of the wheat field and mustard 
seed, his analogy was no mere symbol, but sound science. Cer- 
tain principles are common to all organized life. Hence, when 
the animal body was used by Paul to illustrate mutual depend- 
ence in the Church, or by the older Menenius Agrippa to illus- 
trate it in the Roman state, they uttered no mere analogy, but a 
very law of life. Their simile was so scientific that even Herbert 
Spencer has seen fit to elaborate it through many pages. He 
traces the parallel between cells in the body and citizens in so- 
ciety ; between the differentiation of animal organs and of social 
activities ; between limbs for fighting and standing armies; be- 
tween alimentary processes in the animal and the productive 
industries in the state; between the circulatory system to dis- 
tribute the sustenance, and our commerce and transportation for 
the same purpose. Mr. Spencer’s analogies, however overworked, 
are proper, because they are analogies not between mere forms, 
but between necessary functions in all organized life. 

Drummond, therefore, was justified in tracing the analogies 
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between organic and spiritual life. The same laws of life and 
death prevail in both. Not only animal organs, but also mental 
and moral faculties strengthen with use and die with disuse. Not 
only vines, but virtues grow with cultivation, and revert to vices 
with its cessation. Drummond traced this truth forcibly in his 
chapters on “ Degeneration,” “ Growth ” and “ Death,” and fear- 
lessly in those on “ Parasitism.” Telling how the dodder and 
sacculina degenerate in their dependent life, he proceeded to 
“‘expose what may be called the parasitic doctrine of salvation.” 
As the hermit crab is half crippled by housing itself in a shell, 
so it is with the souls which seek safety in “sacraments,” and the 
“molluscan shell” which “Roman Catholicism offers to the 
masses.” So, too, with those who seek it in “a doctrine ora 
creed” of some of “the narrower Evangelical school,” for “ doc- 
trines may have no further influence on life and character than 
stone.” Drummond even dared to say that ‘one of the things 
in the religious world which tends most strongly to induce the 
parasitic habit, is going to church.” The thought and sentiment 
furnished there are idly imbibed, and “ what more natural than 
for the growing sacculina to degenerate into the listless, useless, 
pampered parasite of the pew?” Against this dependence he 
protested, “it is better for us to be active than to be orthodox,” 
“ better far be burned at the stake of public opinion than die the 
living death of Parasitism.” These various analogies were legiti- 
mate. They were no mere similes, but the necessary sequence of 
laws; and, as Drummond said, they were instances not “ of par- 
allel laws, but of the same laws” pervading all life. He was 
right in proclaiming “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” He 
was right in so emphasizing that “ Unity” and “ Law of Con- 
tinuity ” which made all worlds one, and in opposing the theol- 
ogy which taught a “ great exception.” 

What we criticise is rather that Drummond failed - follow 
his principle. For his “ former crystals of doctrine ” were not 
yet all “dissolved,” and a leading object of the book was to 
defend the relics. In order to do this, he subordinated his true 
analogies to one most false, and fell into curious contradictions. 
Having based his argument on “that supreme principle of Con- 
tinuity which is growing in splendor with every discovery of 
science,” he proceeded to deny this very principle. Having em- 
phasized the “ unity of nature,” and bidden us “ beware of break- 
ing up nature,” he broke it up and pictured “the gulf which 
nature places between” the organic and the inorganic, that 
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“extraordinary dividing -line severing the visible universe eter- 
nally in two.” Yet even this was as nothing to another division ; 
for, “compared with the difference between the natural and the 
spiritual, the gulf which divides the organic from the inorganic 
is as a hair’s breadth.” So having first united the natural and 
spiritual, and said that, in our growing knowledge, “ the spiritual 
world becomes slowly natural, and the natural world becomes 
slowly spiritual,” he then separated them by a “ great gulf fixed ” 
and infinite. He also separated the spiritual from the moral, 
and declared the distinction ‘between them to be as great as that 
“between the organic and the inorganic,” which is “ the deepest 
line known to science.” He would even rank the moral with the 
immoral rather than with the spiritual; he said that a scientific 
classification ‘“ would compel us to arrange all natural men, moral 
and immoral, as one family ;” but “the spiritual man is removed 
from this family so utterly” that we must “classify him else- 
where.” He lamented the common confusion of morality with 
religion, and asserted a “ fathomless chasm ” between them. So, 
having begun with a protest against making religion “ the great 
exception,” he proceeded to make it just that. 

Drummond’s “ great exception” was not religion in general, 
but only Christianity. His “spiritual life” was identical with 
that, and seen nowhere else. His favorite text was, “He that 
hath not the Son hath not life,” and by “the Son” he meant only 
Jesus Christ. He asserted that “there is no analogy between the 
Christian religion and, say, Buddhism. There is no true sense in 
which a man can say, ‘ He that hath Buddha hath life.” Buddha 
has nothing to do with life.” Life comes only from Christ. Just 
what Drummond meant by “ Christ” is not clear. In one pas- 
sage he said, ‘* Christ’s life unfolded itself from a divine germ 
which grew as naturally as a flower from a bud;” in another he 
represented Christ as the Creator of flower and bud. Quoting 
the text about the lilies, he added: “ What gives the peculiar 
point to this object-lesson from the lips of Jesus is that he not 
only made the illustration, but made the lilies; it is like an inven- 
tor describing his own machine.” But, though Jesus made the 
lilies, Drummond granted him no share in making the religion 
which has preached humanity and love to so many millions in the 
name of Buddha. He granted God no share in it, but saw in 
“Christianity alone of all the religions of mankind, the strange 
mark of Divinity.” 

This Christianity could, besides, be reached only by Regenera- 
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tion. No mere excellence of life or character could attain it. 
Drummond did, indeed, grant that “to be good and true, pure 
and benevolent in the moral sphere are high and, so far, legiti- 
mate objects of life;” but he added that the man content with 
this “is not entitled to call himself a Christian.” “ His morality 
is mere crystallization,” like “the frost on the window-pane,” 
and is utterly without life. Only “he that hath the Son hath 
life, —a new and distinct supernatural endowment.” “Super- 
natural,” here was another retraction. Drummond had said that 
“the contribution of science to religion is the vindication of the 
naturalness of the supernatural,” and that “ it will be the splen- 
did task of the theology of the future to disclose to a waning 
skepticism the naturalness of the supernatural.” But, having 
thus abolished the distinction, he brought it back and made the 
Christian life “ supernatural,” while “the natural life is death, 
and the natural man is dead.” No natural law could help; “ no 
mental energy, no moral effort, no evolution of character, no pro- 
gress of civilization, can endow any single soul with the attribute 
of spiritual life.” This could come only by “‘a change of nature, 
a Regeneration,” a “ sudden conversion.” 

Such was the outcome of Drummond’s argument for “ natural 
law in the spiritual world.” It separated that world from natural 
law by a “ great gulf” which could only be crossed by “a change 
of nature” and a “distinct supernatural endowment.” But even 
more curious than this outcome was the analogy by which he sup- 
ported it. This fundamental analogy of the book he drew from 
Biogenesis, the denial of spontaneous generation. His argument 
was that, as spontaneous generation is now disproved in the 
natural world, so it is disproved in the spiritual. As Biogenesis 
showed every organism coming from some similar antecedent one, 
so it showed that all spiritual life must come from antecedent 
spiritual life. His application of this idea was that spiritual life 
cannot come from natural life, but only from Christ and Regener- 
ation. To believe that it can come by natural development was 
to believe in spontaneous generation. It was to believe that 
religion is a “thing to be spontaneously generated by the evo- 
lution of character in the laboratory of common life.” It was 
“ the heresy of spontaneous generation,” and “ Biogenesis opposes 
to this the whole doctrine of Regeneration.” Biogenesis declared 
that “the spiritual man is no mere development of the natural 
man, he is a new creation born from above.” Such a birth had 
hitherto found no symbol in science. ‘“ Up to the present time 
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the analogy has not been forthcoming, and there was no known 
parallel in nature; but now the case is altered.” Drummond 
had found the parallel, and he named the doctrine of Regenera- 
tion “ Biogenesis in Religion.” He did not however claim all 
the merit of the discovery, but said that the words of Scripture 
“contain an explicit and original statement of the law of Bio- 
genesis for the spiritual life.” This statement he found in his 
favorite text which declares that only the Son hath life, which, he 
said, “is the categorical denial of Abiogenesis in religion.” He 
found it further in Jesus’ words about the birth of spirit, and 
said that in them “Christ himself founds Christianity upon Bio- 
genesis stated in its most literal form.” So triumphantly did 
Drummond base his “whole doctrine of Regeneration” and of 
a “ great gulf,” on this analogy of Biogenesis. 

But his basis was a bubble, and the real analogy quite denied 
that doctrine. Biogenesis, instead of showing any gulf, disproves 
those which had been supposed in the spontaneous generation of 
plants and animals from nothing. It denies such births in the 
natural world, and should have made Drummond deny such in 
the spiritual. It declares that all natural life comes from parents 
like it, and should have made him declare the same of spirit- 
ual life. The true analogic lesson of Biogenesis would be that 
our spiritual life comes, not from supernatural regeneration, but 
from our ancestors. It teaches salvation by heredity rather than 
by “sudden conversion.” When Drummond said that “ the 
spiritual man is a new creation” by means of a “change of 
nature,” he was preaching, not Biogenesis, but that very “ heresy 
of spontaneous generation ” which he so denounced. Indeed, his 
doctrine that “the natural man is dead,” but can by a “ sudden 
conversion” and “change of nature” be transmuted into the 
highest form of life, has its exact analogy in the old notion that 
bees could be born out of dead bodies and mice out of meal. 
Biogenesis denies such changes and sees all life rising true to nat- 
ural law. It does not deny transitions as marked as the birth of 
the insect from the larva, or of the larva from the egg; but it 
sees all births and generations joined in an unbroken line of life. 
It does not even deny that the first life arose spontaneously from 
inorganic matter ; the very sentences which Drummond quotes 
from Tyndall and Huxley to deny it limit their statement to the 
known forms of life “in our day.’ Evolutionists assume that 
the first living cells arose as naturally and spontaneously as did 
the crystals ; the same Tyndall saw in that inorganic “ Matter 
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which we have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life.” So is even the chasm between 
the organic and the inorganic world denied by the teachers of 
Biogenesis. They do not thereby make the world less divine ; 
they show the Divine reaching beyond souls and cells to crystals 
and suns and all creation. Biogenesis, instead of shutting off 
God by a gulf, bridges and fills the gulf which Drummond made. 

Drummond, too, came afterward to see that this is so. In clos- 
ing the introduction to his “ Ascent of Man,” published in 1894, 
he says, with evident reference to his former book : ‘‘ Those who 
see great gulfs fixed, — and we have all begun by seeing them, — 
end by seeing them filled up.” He has abandoned them gladly, 
too, and adds: “ The apparent loss is only gain, and the seeming 
gain were infinite loss; for to break up Nature is to break up 
Reason, and with it God and Man.” Hardly less significant are 
‘** Tan Maclaren’s ” recent words: “It was an open secret that in 
later years he Jost all interest in ‘ Natural Law.’ My own idea 
is that he had abandoned its main contention and much of its 
teaching, and would have been quite willing to see it withdrawn 
from the public.” Since it is not withdrawn, but still has and is 
likely to have such large sales at all the book stores, it has seemed 
best to give so much of our space to this analysis of it. If no 
longer to be remembered as expressing the mature thought of its 
author, it is significant in showing the wants of its innumerable 
readers, and is probably his work of widest influence. 

The “ Ascent of Man,” though a far more valuable book, needs 
less notice here, since its ideas are generally accepted and becom- 
ing commonplace, and it has already been reviewed at length in 
the New Wor.tp. In the eleven years since the publication of 
“ Natural Law,” by his active work as professor, public lecturer, 
traveler in America and Africa, observer and student. every- 
where, Drummond had much enlarged his scientific and his reli- 
gious thought. He had accepted the theory of Evolution without 
reserve, and he proclaims it in this book as beyond question. He 
declares that no one of the criticisms and changes of thought 
concerning its details, “nor all of them together, have touched 
the general theory itself except to establish its strength, its value 
and its universality.” He presents the more striking evidences 
of human Evolution in his clear and picturesque style, and with 
an eloquence which the subject has seldom evoked. He does 
not merely welcome the theory; he glorifies it as ennobling 
our thought of Nature, and bringing no “degradation,” but “an 
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unspeakable exaltation” to Man. In passages reminding us of 
John Fiske, to whom he confesses his indebtedness, he says: 
“ Recall the vast antiquity of that primal cell from which the 
human embryo first sets forth... . . Remember that even to make 
the first cell possible, stellar space required to be swept of matter, 
suns must needs be broken up and planets cool, the agents of 
geology labor millennium after millennium at the unfinished earth 
to prepare a material resting-place for the coming guest. Con- 
sider all this, and judge if Creation could have a sublimer mean- 
ing, or the Human Race possess a more splendid genesis.” ‘The 
latest science reinstates Man, where poet and philosopher had 
already placed him, as at once the crown, the master, and the 
rationale of creation.” It makes him “ the fruit of the long past 
eternity, and the highest possible fruit;” ‘ the best that Nature 
in her strength and opulence can produce ;” “ the first of that 
new order of beings who, by their dominion over the lower world 
and their equipment for a higher, reveal that they are made in 
the image of God.” Evolution raises Man to “a rank in Nature 
more exalted than any philosophy or any poetry or any theology 
has ever given” him. ‘ Man was always told that his place was 
high; the reason for it he never knew till now; he never knew 
that his title deeds were the very laws of Nature, that he alone 
was the Alpha and the Omega of Creation, the beginning and 
the end of Matter, the final goal of Life.” 

But the peculiar merit of “The Ascent of Man ” is its develop- 
ment of the idea of Altruism in Evolution. After tracing “ the 
ascent of the body ” of man from a cell, “ the arrest of the body ” 
and “dawn of mind,” “the evolution of language” by which 
the gains of mind are circulated and preserved, the various 
phases of the selfish “struggle for life,’ Drummond comes to 
the unselfish “Struggle for the Life of Others,” which is the 
real subject of the book. His aim is to show that Evolution has 
been far more moral than is commonly supposed, and that the 
mutual strife of individuals has been redeemed by an infinite 
amount of mutual aid and self-sacrifice. He traces this from 
the lowest cell, dividing and sacrificing itself to produce others ; 
on through the evolution of sex, which “ abolished the numeral 
one” in both animal and vegetable world ; through the marriage 
of the flower dying for its seed, showing “ in its bloom the blush 
of the young mother, in its fading the eternal sacrifice of mater- 
nity ;”” through the extensive codperation among animals, and the 
closer relations of infants and the family among mammals ; up to 
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“the ethical significance of maternity,” and “the evolution of a 
mother” and “of a father” in the human family. This self- 
sacrifice and “ struggle for the life of others,’ Drummond finds 
as common as strife. He had before, in his famous sermon, 
treated Love as “the greatest thing in the world;” but now 
he traces it through the world, back to the lowest life. ‘ Love 
is not a late arrival, an after-thought, with Creation ; its roots 
began to grow with the first cell of life which budded on this 
earth.” “The first chapter or two of the story of Evolution may 
be headed the struggle for life; but take the story as a whole, 
and it is not a tale of battle, it is a Love-story.” “The vicarious 
principle is shot through and through the whole vast web of 
Nature ; and if one actor has played a mightier part than an- 
other in the drama of the past, it has been self-sacrifice.” 

In all this, of course, Drummond is emphasizing one side, and 
he exaggerates, as is his wont. He is more poetic than precise, 
more orator than scientist, and he uses no half tints. He has too 
much assurance, some omniscience, and has so penetrated the 
purposes in Creation as to have a section entitled, “‘ Why was 
Evolution the Method Chosen.” The book is often marred by 
this lack of modesty, and even by some injustice. He accuses 
preceding evolutionists of having failed to see the principle which 
he announces. He does not altogether ignore their merits ; after 
alluding to the work of Darwin, Haeckel, Romanes and Spencer, 
he says with amusing condescension, “it is due to these pioneer 
minds to treat their labor with respect.”” But not the less does 
he accuse them of having “ gone astray ” and “ misread Nature.” 
He asserts that his object in treating Evolution is “ the important 
one of pointing out how its nature has been misconceived, — 
indeed how its greatest factor has been overlooked in almost all 
contemporary scientific thinking. Evolution was given to the 
world out of focus, was first.seen by it out of focus, and has 
remained out of focus to the present hour.” So Drummond pro- 
ceeds to put it in focus and by a new discovery of altruism in 
Nature. But the discovery had been made long before, and even 
his own quotations show it. Herbert Spencer had said that the 
activity of the social insects is “almost wholly altruistic,” and 
that “ altruistic principles ” underlie “animal life of all but the 
lowest kinds.” Professors Geddes and Thomson had traced these 
principles even to “ the lowest forms of life.” Professor Kessel 
and Prince Kropotkin had shown how extensively codperation 
prevails among animals; the latter declared that “ mutual aid is 
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as much a law of animal life as mutual struggle,” and that “as a 
factor of Evolution it most probably has a far greater impor- 
tance.” Even Darwin made the struggle for existence include 
‘success in leaving progeny,” and emphasized “the social in- 
stincts.” Drummond’s very declaration that the roots of human 
love “ began to grow with the first cell of life,” is quite like that 
made by Haeckel long before, who traced them “back very 
clearly and indubitably ” “ to the elective affinity of two differing 
cells.” Some had traced these roots still earlier; at least one 
writer had followed them back of the sexual affinity of cells to 
the chemical affinity of the elements and atoms. Drummond 
was entitled to no copyright on the idea of altruism in evolution. 
But he is entitled to great credit for the ability and eloquence 
with which he developed the idea. His “ Ascent of Man,” what- 
ever its defects, probably remains the best presentation of the 
ethical element in the evolutionary process. Whether scientists 
like it or not, he has probably done more than any other man to 
defend the process from the charge of cruelty, and to give it a 
kindly and reputable character. In this respect the book is en- 
titled even to the honor it has received as “ the poem of Evolu- 
tion,” and it has doubtless done much to make the doctrine popu- 
lar and orthodox. 

Considered as part of Drummond’s thought, the chief interest 
of the “ Ascent of Man” is its showing how he had outgrown 
and abandoned the teachings of his earlier and more famous 
book. He no longer sees any chasm in Nature, or even between 
the natural and spiritual ; Evolution has made “ the final revela- 
tion of the Unity of the world;” has “ gathered all that is and 
has been into one last whole.” He protests against Mr. Kidd’s 
effort ‘to excommunicate Nature from the moral order, and reli- 
gion from the rational order,” but is glad to see all as one, and 
says that “nothing can ever be gained by setting one half of 
Nature against the other, or the rational against the ultra- 
rational.” Nature is “the garment of God,” “woven without 
seam throughout.” It is all divine, and “ every step in the proof of 
this divine humanity of ours is a step in the proof of the divinity 
of all lower things.” The Divine is no longer confined to the 
supernatural, to the gaps in our knowledge. “ As if God lived 
in gaps!” “If God is only left to the gaps in our knowledge, 
where shall we be when these gaps are filled up? And if they 
are never filled up, is God only to be found in the disorders 
of the world ? Those who yield to the temptation to reserve 
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a point here and there for special divine interposition are apt 
to forget that this virtually excludes God from the rest of the 
process. If He comes upon the scene at special crises, He is 
absent from the scene in the intervals. And whether is all-God 
or occasional-God the nobler theory? The idea of an immanent 
God, which is the God of Evolution, is infinitely grander than 
the occasional wonder-worker who is the God of the old the- 
ology.” Of course Drummond still puts Christianity first, but 
the gulf is gone. He says that “there is nothing in Christianity 
which is not in germ in Nature.” He does not try to reconcile 
Christianity and Evolution, “ because the two are one.” Chris- 
tianity “is not an excrescence on Nature, but its efflorescence.” 
It is “a universal religion, congruous with the whole past of man, 
at one with Nature.” Religion, instead of losing “ by allying 
itself with Nature,” ‘thereby extends itself over the whole rich 
field, and claims all — matter, life, mind, space, time — for 
itself.” 

Drummond’s other books deserve notice. That on “ Central 
Africa” is a valuable and highly interesting sketch of his few 
months’ observation of nature and natives there. His “ Ad- 
dresses ” are doubtless very helpful to their myriad readers. They 
are not without his usual exaggerations and errors, as when, illus- 
trating the changes in language, he asserts that Greek “is gone,” 
that Latin “ ceased long ago,” and of the “ Pickwick Papers ” 
that “‘ experts assure us that in fifty years it will be unintelligible 
to the average English reader.” But the general spirit and 
thought of these addresses is large and healthy. Drummond 
maintains that “ the Bible is a product of Religion, not a cause 
of it,” and that it is “in some respects a great misfortune” that 
its so varied writings have been regarded as one book rather than 
a library, since this “has led to endless mistakes in theology 
and in practical life.” He admits that “none of the four Gos- 
pels have the names of the writers attached to them.” He re- 
bukes the lack of charity to the heretic, and laments that the 
old disposition to “ burn him” has softened no further than to 
“brand him” with a bad name. His former doctrine of super- 
natural Regeneration is rationalized into “the alchemy of Influ- 
ence,” by which “we become like those whom we habitually 
admire.” ‘To live with Socrates must have made one wise; with 
Aristides, just; Francis of Assisi must have made one gentle ; 
Savonarola, strong.” So to live with the ideal Christ makes one 


“ like Christ, that is to say, a Christian.” He denounces the idea 
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that the Christian’s aim is to “save his own soul” and “ get to 
heaven ;” for selfishness is “the one thing which Christianity 
tries to extirpate from a man’s nature,” and “if there is any- 
thing that a Christian is not, it is one who has a selfish desire to 
save his own soul.” Drummond’s noble eulogy of Love as “ the 
greatest thing in the world,” is quite worthy of its immense cir- 
culation. Most of his writings — save some parts of “ Natural 
Law ” — have had a healthful influence. They have softened 
“ evangelical ” prejudices and helped the Church to accept much 
theresy and science which would have been repulsive to it with- 
out his sugar-coating. A critic calls them the anesthetic which 
a clement Providence has administered to orthodoxy during the 
excision of its diseased doctrines. But they are more, and have 
been also a stimulant and sustenance for the growth of better 
doctrines. 

But the man was better than his books. Warm-hearted, gen- 
erous, practical, ever active in some good work, he seems to have 
cared less for them and his own fame than to aid others. At 
home, in America, Africa, wherever he went, he made his good 
influence felt. In his public addresses nothing is more evident 
than their lofty aim. In his private relations, he is said to have 
been notably unselfish and helpful. He was especially active in 
his efforts to improve the moral tone among students ; at Edin- 
burgh University, whither he used to go from Glasgow every 
Sunday to meet them, the improvement was remarkable, and the 
eminent Scottish writer whom I began by quoting, says that “ the 
reformer who wrought this change was Drummond.” This eulo- 
gist, speaking from intimate acquaintance, adds, he “ was the 
most perfect Christian I have known.” Considering that he was 
less than forty-five when that long sickness ended his activity, 
his errors of thought may well be excused, his abandonment of 
them honored, and his helpful life gratefully remembered. 


Henry M. Srmmons. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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DEMON POSSESSION AND ALLIED THEMES. 


Ir I have chosen for the title of this paper one which has 
already been used by another writer,! it is not without a definite 
end in view. Dr. Nevius’ book has attracted a good deal of 
attention from friend and foe, and has doubtless reopened in the 
minds of many persons the whole question as to the reality of 
demons and their work among men. The unusual opportunities 
which the author enjoyed of gathering information as to the oc- 
currence of supposed possession among the Chinese, the detailed 
criticism to which he subjects alternative theories, and his evident 
desire to be exact and just,— these elements have combined to 
win for his book a more respectful and dispassionate hearing than 
most books of the kind could obtain. 

It is my intention, therefore, to make Dr. Nevius’ book my 
text, and to base upon it a discussion of the whole question of 
possession, and of the factors which have resulted in producing 
the theory of which Dr. Nevius is one of the latest exponents. 
Although I shall, on the whole, dissent from Dr. Nevius’ conclu- 
sions, it is not on the ground that the theory of possession is per 
se inadmissible. It is as well entitled to consideration as any 
other, and the decision must rest solely upon the evidence sub- 
mitted. I shall therefore entirely pass over so much of the argu- 
ment as is based upon the teachings of Scripture. Whatever our 
theories of inspiration, there can be but one view as to the 
advisability of relying upon Scripture for our interpretation of 
natural phenomena. Whether the fault be in the record or in 
its interpreters, does not at present concern us; the patent fact 
remains that all those scientific theories which are now accepted 

1 Demon Possession and Allied Themes, being an Inductive Study of Phe- 
nomena of Our Own Times. By Rev. John L. Nevius, D. D., for Forty Years 
a Missionary to the Chinese. Edited by Henry W. Rankin (F. H. Revell Co. 
First edition, 1894 ; second edition, 1896. Pp. 520). The book embraces a 
presentation of the evidence (pp. 9-145, 395-426), of which the most im- 
portant part is contributed by the author; a discussion of theories, which 
concludes with two chapters on the Scriptural evidence of the doctrine of 
possession, showing that Chinese demonism corresponds point for point with 
that of the Bible (pp. 146-290) ; a sketch of the history of demonism, in which 
the author takes the stand that idolatry, spiritism and witchcraft are due to 
the direct operation of demons (pp. 291-332) ; a chapter, contributed by the 
editor, Mr. Rankin, on “ The Facts and Literature of the Occult” (pp. 333- 
394) ; and a bibliographical appendix, the value of which is much increased 
by brief biographical notes (pp. 439-459). 
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by educated men with almost absolute unanimity were, when first 
propounded, vigorously opposed by the representatives of what 
was thought to be Scriptural science, and denounced as inconsis- 
tent with revealed truth. A method which has so often been 
tried and found wanting should be definitely discarded. 

Of Dr. Nevius’ narratives I need say nothing at present, as I 
intend to revert to the more important of them in the course of 
my argument. But of his critique of other theories I must say 
a few words. As theories alternative to that of possession, he 
recognizes five, — the theory of imposture, the theory of odie or 
psychic force, the evolutionary theory, the pathological theory, 
and the psychological theory. The first ascribes everything to 
fraud, the second to some unknown but natural form of force 
generated and exerted by human beings. The third regards the 
theory of possession as characteristic of a low stage of evolution, 
and therefore to be discarded by those who occupy a higher plane, 
even if not absolutely disproved. The fourth stigmatizes these 
phenomena as due to physical or mental disease; the fifth en- 
deavors to explain them by reference to psychological laws. The 
first and second of these theories Dr. Nevius sets aside as inade- 
quate. While he admits the existence of fraud, he is sure it is 
not sufficient to account for all the facts; and the notion of psy- 
chic or odie force can do no more than explain the mechanism 
of possession, —it cannot disprove the existence of possessing 
demons. The third he dismisses upon several grounds. In the 
first place, he very justly points out that the mere position of a 
theory in a system of evolution is not per se any ground for the 
rejection of the theory. In spite of his ignorance, primitive man 
hit upon some truths, and it is possible that animism is a much 
closer approximation to the true theory of the relation of mind 
to body than the materialism which to-day masquerades under 
the names of “ parallelism” and “ monism.” Dr. Nevius is not, 
however, contented with this argument, which indeed savors 
somewhat of the argumentum ad hominem, and he proceeds to 
contend that there is no good reason for supposing that man’s 
knowledge of spiritual and religious truth has evolved pari passu 
with his advancement in the material and profane. “It is too 
often assumed that we may justly infer a low stage of religious 
development from a low state of development in the arts and 
sciences. We may, however, freely admit that civilization was 
evolved by a slow and gradual process from the rudest begin- 
nings, without at all invalidating the teachings of Scripture and 
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of history, — that, in the knowledge and worship of God, man’s 
progress, when left alone, has been downwards instead of up- 
wards. Men may dwell in caves, use stone implements and be 
clothed in skins, and still be pious monotheists, free from fetish- 
ism or polytheism ; and men may be advanced to the highest stage 
of civilization, with their religious instincts almost obliterated, 
and worshipers of no God” (pp. 172, 173). 

Against the fourth theory, under which Dr. Nevius includes 
Griesinger’s purely psychological doctrine, he urges that demon 
possession is differentiated from all forms of mental disease by 
at least three characteristic traits, — the automatic presentation 
and consistent acting out of a new personality, the possession of 
supernormal knowledge, and a complete change of moral char- 
acter. Under the caption “The Psychological Theory” Dr. 
Nevius quotes William James, F. W. H. Myers, T. Ribot and 
Dr. Moll, but does not seem to have gained an independent grasp 
of the theories which these writers represent. He then brings 
together from James, Myers and Ribot passages expressing 
hesitation about the definite adoption of any theory, and draws 
the conclusions that “these authorities are not in full accord 
in their theories, and the theories introduced by them are not 
regarded even by their authors as final and authoritative, but 
only as tentative and provisional,” and that psychical research, by 
presenting facts which are now inexplicable, tends to render the 
possession theory more probable than it would otherwise be. 

Dr. Nevius has not been very happy in his mode of treating 
these “theories.” In the first place, his classification and ter- 
minology are misleading. Any “ pathological” theory must in- 
volve some psychological theory, and any theory must admit that 
some, if not all, the forms of possession are pathological. The 
word “ pathological” merely connotes the bearing of the phe- 
nomena in question upon the welfare of the individual, and there- 
fore is entirely out of place here. So, also, any theory may be 
viewed from the evolutionary point of view, and become an evo- 
lutionary theory. A better classification, and one which seems 
to have existed to some extent implicitly in Dr. Nevius’ mind, 
would be, —(1) The theory of imposture; (2) Psychophysical 
theories, embracing all those that refer to disorders in the physi- 
eal basis of mind as the primary source of the phenomena (Ham- 
mond’s and Baelz’s theories belong chiefly to this type) ; (3) The 
psychological, which recognize nothing more than psychological 
principles (Moll and Ribot may be cited as representatives) ; (4) 
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Psychical, which supplement recognized psychophysical and psy- 
chological principles by reference to supernormal means of obtain- 
ing knowledge and controlling matter, supposed to be possessed 
by certain individuals. These theories, of course, are not mutually 
exclusive. It is possible also to adopt a fifth point of view, — 
to refer the phenomena of possession in general to the group 
or type represented by insanity, epilepsy and hysteria, with the 
tacit or explicit assumption that the whole group is susceptible 
of explanation upon the same principles, but without one’s self 
attempting to formulate such an explanation. This is, if I un- 
derstand him, Dr. E. B. Tylor’s ground. It is a step towards 
explanation, and is not itself an illegitimate position, but it is not 
an explanation in the proper sense of the word. Tylor’s argu- 
ment for the rejection of a theory merely because of its position 
in the evolutionary scheme is, of course, illegitimate. At most, 
nothing more than a strong presumption could be based upon 
such grounds. 

In the second place, Dr. Nevius does not seem to be consistent 
in the attitude which he adopts towards the relation sustained by 
the phenomena of imposture, insanity, epilepsy and hysteria to 
those of possession. He admits (p. 148) that “in China, in the 
case of persons subject to these abnormal conditions, voluntary 
symptoms are often mixed with involuntary, and doubtless many 
eases of possession are to be referred wholly to imposture.” He 
also admits (p. 168) that “there can be no doubt that modern 
medical science has modified the ‘ possession’ theory as held by 
savages, rendered the belief in many superstitions impossible, 
and very much circumscribed the sphere of its beliefs.” Yet he 
makes no apparent attempt to criticise, with the possibility of 
fraud in mind, the material he has himself collected ; and he holds 
in effect (p. 180) that, because the Chinese have separate and 
distinct names for idiocy, insanity, epilepsy and hysteria, ascribe 
them to physical derangements as their immediate cause, and re- 
gard them as quite distinct from demon possession, therefore we 
need not inquire whether the Chinese are not likely to err in their 
diagnosis by ascribing obscure mental diseases to demons. Of 
the second of these points I shall speak in another connection, 
but a few illustrations of the first will be in place here. In the 
“ Case of a Slave Girl” (p. 414) we are told that a man named 
Niu “was very much troubled by spiritual manifestations in his 
family. Strange noises and rappings were frequently heard 
about the house. The buildings were also set on fire in different 
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places in some mysterious way. Everything went wrong. These 
misfortunes were supposed to be caused by a demon which at 
times took possession of a female slave in the family. Mr. Niu 
made every possible effort to get rid of the demon without suc- 
cess.” Finally “he made peace with it by worshiping it, and 
giving it a recognized place and authority in the family. It had 
taken permanent possession of the female slave. It was consulted 
and its advice followed in all domestic and business matters, and 
now everything went on prosperously.” Can any one doubt that 
this was a case of fraud? There is no need of assuming on the 
part of the slave any unusual propensity towards imposture to 
account for her actions. The next case is even clearer (p. 416). 
A convert, aged eighteen, died. His mother, who was not at that 
time a Christian, began under the influence of her son’s example 
to prepare for baptism. ‘“ About two months afterwards (as is 
reported and believed by the family and the neighbors) her two 
daughters-in-law were possessed by a demon, and this demon pro- 
fessed to be the spirit of the deceased boy. It gave the mother 
a harrowing account of what the boy had suffered from the hands 
of his foreign teachers, and assured her he had died from starva- 
tion and ill-treatment. The mother believed the story, gave up 
Christianity, and hated foreigners with a bitter hatred. . . . This 
affair has had a great deal to do with checking and almost 
putting a stop to the progress of Christianity in that village.” 
Could anything be more patent? The case of the Chang family 
(pp. 402-406) also strongly suggests fraud, but it is too long to 
quote. 

The psychological theories Dr. Nevius does not attempt to 
refute. He has evidently felt himself upon unfamiliar ground in 
dealing with them, and has found such conceptions as dissociated 
trains of thought, subconscious entities existing apart from the 
patient’s normal self, and their congeners, so difficult of realiza- 
tion as compared with the more familiar notion of possession 
that he contents himself with stating them, as far as possible, in 
the very words of the men who represent them, and then passes 
them by as inadequate. It is needless to say that such summary 
treatment does not seem convincing to those who have long been 
dealing with these conceptions and know the evidence upon which 
they are based; but the subject is too technical for discussion in 
these pages. 

In his attitude towards the theory of odie or psychic force, Dr. 
Nevius seems quite to miss the point of the argument. The aim 
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of this theory — to which should be added for present purposes the 
doctrines of telepathy, clairvoyance and the like — is to show that 
powers hitherto regarded as necessarily proving the existence of 
extra-human intelligences, angel, devil, spirit, elemental or what 
not, are within the natugal and unassisted capacities of certain 
human beings. It is true that this would not disprove the exist- 
ence of other than human intelligences, but it would become inde- 
finitely more difficult to establish their existence upon empirical 
grounds. If this contention be admitted, it is no longer possible 
to appeal, as Dr. Nevius does, to such phenomena in proof of the 
existence of demons. 

The doctrine of possession is a survival of a mode of interpret- 
ing nature which was originally universal. Primitive man always 
explains natural phenomena, much as children do, by reference to 
intelligent beings conceived after his own likeness and endowed 
with attributes, good or evil, to accord with the bearing which 
their assumed activities have upon his welfare. At no period in 
human history has that theory attained more absolute dominion 
over men’s minds, or been worked out into more minute detail, 
than during the Middle Ages. Of its power and scope we of this 
happier age can form no conception, and its records, as epito- 
mized, for example, in that most frightful instrument of ignorance, 
superstition and cruelty, the ‘“ Malleus Maleficarum,” read more 
like the productions of fiends than of men; and it is, in fact, to 
fiends that Dr. Nevius ascribes the whole movement. It would 
seem that the atrocities of the witchcraft persecutions, of which 
the Witchhammer was the mainstay, contributed not a little to 
the overthrow of the system of thought upon which they were 
based. Whatever the causes of the overthrow, certain it is that 
the whole stupendous system fell into ruins within the lifetime of 
a single generation. To-day its remnants still exist among us, 
but most of them are of a merely antiquarian interest. 

Of this system of thought the doctrine of possession was an 
integral part. Not only were men thought to be possessed in days 
of yore, but so also were wind and weather, comets and meteors, 
pestilences and famines. Says Luther:! “ The Devil rules over 
the whole world. We are all, body and possessions, subject to 
him, for we are but strangers in this world, of which he is the 
prince and god. The bread we eat, the drink with which we 
refresh ourselves, the clothing with which we cover ourselves, the 


1 Tischreden, quoted by Kiesewetter, Geschichte des Neueren Occultismus, 
vol. ii. 531. 
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air and all else in which and of which we live, are under his power.” 
In such a system of thought it was inevitable that mental diseases 
should be ascribed to devils. Says Luther again: “ All idiots and 
those who are deprived of reason I believe to be tormented of the 
Devil; not that they are damned therefor, but that Satan annoys 
and tortures the folk, some more severely and harshly, others 
more lightly, for a longer or a shorter time. And although phy- 
sicians ascribe and attribute many kinds of diseases to natural 
causes, and even sometimes soothe them with medicines, they but 
do it because they do not know how mighty and powerful the 
Devil is.” 

Dr. Nevius is right, however, in claiming that one cannot, be- 
cause the sphere of the application of a given concept has been 
unduly extended, infer that it has no application at all, and the 
fact that the idea of possession was carried to such extremes does 
not prove that possession never occurs. But this wide application 
does preclude our quoting in proof of possession, without very 
careful criticism, persons who held such extravagant views. For 
example, Caspar Schott gives in his “ Physica Curiosa” (quoted 
by Kiesewetter, Op. cit. II. 666) a list of the symptoms of pos- 
session, nearly all of which are symptoms characteristic of mania, 
epilepsy and hysteria. According to this authority, the demoniac 
sticks his black and swollen tongue unnaturally far out of his 
mouth ; his neck swells abnormally, or is contracted as if he were 
about to strangle; he weeps without knowing it; he will not speak 
if one tries to force him to it; he grinds his teeth convulsively 
and refuses food ; he talks a great deal, yet no sense can be made 
of his words; he is overwhelmed by an unnatural sleep; he is, as 
it were, deprived of his senses, beating himself with his fists, tear- 
ing his clothes, pulling out his hair, and rolling his eyes in fearful 
fashion ; he is seized by sudden terror; he imitates the. sounds 
made by beasts, grinding his teeth and foaming like a mad dog ; 
a fiery or icy flush thrills through his body; he has in his body 
sensations as of ants creeping, frogs hopping, ete. A man living 
in the mental atmosphere that produced this catalogue would 
have ascribed any and every case of mental disease to devils, and 
would have described it in what he would have regarded as ap- 
propriate technical language, without any critical discrimination 
of the precise symptoms presented. As I have already intimated, 
I think it more than probable that similar causes have materially 
augmented Dr. Nevius’ catalogue of cases, although the lack of 
detail in the descriptions of the cases, and the fact that they come 
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almost exclusively from Chinese witnesses, make it impossible to 
determine precisely under what form of mental disease the patient 
was suffering. In an Indian case (p. 103) the patient sank into 
melancholy after the death of her parents. “She became morbid, 
sullen, taciturn. At length her disease terminated in dumbness.” 
This was undoubtedly a case of melancholia. The dumb devil 
was driven out by the natives by stuffing into the woman’s nos- 
trils and ears cotton wicks steeped in oil. These were lighted 
and she at once shrieked, spoke, and ultimately recovered. In 
three cases (pp. 77-79) there is nothing to show what was the 
precise character of the attacks ascribed to demons, save that in 
one the patient had been violent for ten days, attacking people 
with knives and making attempts to set fire to the house. In 
another (p. 81) we are only told that the patient “moans and 
mutters, and has almost ceased to be a man.” 

One only of Dr. Nevius’ cases is narrated by the patient him- 
self, and, as it gives a description of the onset of the disease, it is 
of especial interest. I give the account of the onset in detail and 
abbreviate the remainder (p. 22): ‘Near the close of year be- 
fore last (1877) I bought a number of pictures, including one of 
Wang Mu-niang, the wife of Yu-hwang (the chief divinity of 
China). For the goddess Wang Mu-niang I selected the most 
honorable position in the house ; the others I pasted on the walls 
here and there as ornaments. On the second day of the first 
month I proposed worshiping the goddess, but my wife objected. 
The next night a spirit came, apparently in a dream, and said to 
me: ‘I am Wang Mu-niang, of Yuin-men san (the name of a 
neighboring mountain). I have taken up my abode in your 
house.’ It said this repeatedly. I had awakened and was con- 
scious of the presence of the spirit. I knew it was a shie-kwei 
(evil spirit), and as such I resisted it and cursed it, saying, ‘I 
will have nothing to do with you.’ This my wife heard, and 
begged to know what it meant, and I told her. After this, all was 
quiet and I was not disturbed for some days. About a week 
afterward, a feeling of uneasiness and restlessness came over me 
which I could not control. At night I went to bed as usual, but 
grew more and more restless. At last, seized by an irresistible 
impulse, I arose from my bed and went straight to a gambler’s 
den in Kao-kia, where I lost at once 16,000 cash (sixteen dollars, 
a large sum for a peasant Chinaman). I started for home and 
lost my way. But when it grew light I got back to my house. 
At that time I was conscious of what I was saying and doing, but 
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I did things mechanically, and soon forgot what I had said. I 
did not care to eat, and only did so when urged to. After some 
days a gambler from Kao-kia came and asked me to go with him, 
which I did, and this time I lost 25,000 cash. On the fifteenth 
and sixteenth of the first month I went to Pe-ta, where there was 
a theatre. The same night I again lost 13,000 cash in gambling. 
The next morning I returned home, and just as I was entering 
my village I fell down frothing at the mouth and unconscious, 
and was carried to my house. Medicine was given me which 
partly restored me to consciousness. The next day I dressed my- 
self and attempted to run away from home, but I soon found 
myself staggering ; everything grew dark and I rushed back to 
my room. I soon became violent, attacking all who ventured 
near me. My father, hearing the state of things, came from his 
home to see me. As he entered I seized a fowling-piece which 
I had secreted under my bed, and fired it at him. Fortunately 
the charge went over his head into the ceiling. With the help of 
the neighbors, my father bound me with chains and took me to 
his home in Chang-yiu.” Soon after, Kwo began to personate 
a demon which demanded worship. His relatives promised obe- 
dience, but Kwo himself, upon regaining consciousness, refused, 
whereupon he was again seized. After he had yielded his con- 
sent the attacks became less frequent ; when one was coming on, 
he felt a fluttering of the heart, and a sense of fear and inability 
to control himself. The demon healed diseases, but “ many dis- 
eases were not under its control, and it seemed as if it could per- 
fectly cure only such as were inflicted by spirits.” Finally, when 
Kwo became a Christian, the devil remarked, “This is no place 
for me,” and was seen no more. 

This case presents every feature of so-called psychic epilepsy. 
Let me transcribe Professor von Krafft-Ebing’s characterization 
of one only of the many types of psychic epilepsy which he recog- 
nizes (‘“ Psychiatrie,” p. 518): ‘“ Obscuration-states with dis- 
tress (Dimmerzustinde mit Angst) are conditions of half-con- 
scious but severe mental depression, which is felt as profound 
mental pain to the point of expression in demoniacal allegories, 
and is conjoined with distress, confusion of ideas, and for the 
most part also with a painful compulsion to the reproduction of 
ideas distressing in character, few in number, and limited in con- 
tent. Under the influence of this distressing obscuration and 
oppression, the patient roams about in terror and under compul- 
sion. He often apprehends as hostile the people about him, and 
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is consequently excited against them. Very frequently this re- 
sults in impulsive and destructive acts against his own person, 
motived by distressing and compulsive ideas, or against those 
about him... . Brutal violence and disregard of consequences 
characterize these destructive acts. As one would expect from 
the deep mental confusion and disturbance of consciousness dur- 
ing the attack, recollection is merely summary and always con- 
fused.” In another sub-type the patient’s mind is filled, during 
the attack, with ideas of a religious character ; he imagines him- 
self to be God, Christ or a prophet. It is evident that these 
ideas are derived from the religious notions of his community : is 
it not likely that in a community like China, where the belief in 
devils is so universal, notions drawn from that sphere would play 
a leading part in these epileptoid insanities? I shall return to 
this subject further on. 

The dream incident is curious and noteworthy, but it has many 
parallels. Von Krafft-Ebing gives a case under the first caption 
in which an attack very like that of Kwo was preceded by a 
dream of a dishonest partner. In his confusion upon awaking, 
the patient mistook his bedfellow for the dream figure, and tried 
to kill him. In another of his cases the patient, who was a rail- 
way official, dreamed that he had been advanced to a higher post. 
Upon awaking, the delusion was firmly fastened upon him, and 
his efforts to act in accordance with it led to his incarceration in 
an asylum. In two days he was quite himself again. An even 
closer analogy exists between one of Dr. Nevius’ demoniacs and 
a hysterical patient of Pierre Janet’s. The Chinese woman had 
a dream “in which the evil spirit seemed to seize her by the neck, 
commanding her to leave Foochow at once and return to her 
home, or it would kill her. However, instead of obeying, she ran 
by herself Sunday morning to the church, and while there the 
pain which she had been feeling all the morning in her neck left 
her, and she experienced a strangely happy sensation, since which 
she has had no return of those attacks.” In Professor Janet’s 
case the patient dreamed that he was fighting with a thief, and 
was putting off his assailant with his right hand; the thief put 
his knee on the dreamer’s left side and clutched his neck with his 
hand. Upon awaking, the patient had a hyperesthetic point on 
the left side, pressure upon which was sufficient to bring on the 
complete hallucination of the scene, and also an anesthetic point 
on the neck, with complete insensibility and almost complete 
paralysis of the right arm (“Les Accidents Mentaux,” p. 182). 
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These phenomena are, again, analogous to those of posthypnotic 
suggestion. 

It appears therefore that, among all primitive peoples, the 
symptoms of insanity in general, and in particular of those types 
of insanity which are characterized by abrupt invasion and dis- 
appearance, are ascribed to demons. This Dr. Nevius fully recog- 
nizes (p. 180, and again p. 185): “It is readily admitted that 
mania, idiocy, epilepsy and hysteria have symptoms similar to 
those of possession. But,” he proceeds to say, “this by no means 
proves that so-called cases of ‘ possession’ are only varied forms 
of these diseases. The same symptoms may be due to very dif- 
ferent causes and belong to very different diseases.” He then 
gives the following three marks which, he thinks, differentiate 
demon possession from all other diseases. They are: (1) The 
automatic presentation and consistent acting out of a new person- 
ality ; (2) The evidence afforded of knowledge and intellectual 
power not possessed by the subject, nor explainable upon the 
pathological hypothesis, of which the most palpable and strik- 
ing is the ability to speak languages unknown by the subject ; 
(3) With the change of personality there is a complete change of 
moral character, which is especially evidenced by “ extreme aver- 
sion and hatred to God, and especially to the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Christian religion.” 

Dr. Nevius is right in insisting upon the assumption of a new 
personality as a trait of essential significance. It is because most 
writers have failed to note this point that their explanations strike 
one as defective. In endeavoring to account for this phenomenon 
I shall confine myself to what may be called proximate psycho- 
logical principles. Completely to account for them would compel 
me to develop a whole system of psychology, and therefore I 
shall merely formulate certain laws which I believe to be as well 
established as most principles of the science of mind, — a not 
very extravagant claim, — and give a few illustrations in order to 
make my meaning clearer. 

Nearly all scientific generalizations are based upon, and are in 
the main more precise definitions of, principles which have already 
been recognized in a cruder form. In this case the crude prin- 
ciple from which I derive my theory of possession is the tendency 
to imitation. That there exists in many of the higher forms of 
life, both human and sub-human, a tendency to imitate actions, is 
no new idea, but the researches of recent years have gone far 
towards clearing this conception of some of the features formerly 
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included in it, and immensely extending its scope. The popular 
notion of imitation—as manifested, say, in children — may be 
expressed as follows: When a child sees, or, in a higher grade of 
development, hears of, a given act, there at once arises in his mind 
a desire, involving curiosity and emulation, to repeat the act on 
his own account. As this tendency is known to be of great 
importance to the evolution of the individual, it is frequently 
termed an instinct,— that is, a tendency to action which sub- 
serves important ends not foreseen by the actor. 

This conception is correct so far as it goes, but it is too narrow. 
In the first place, the tendency towards imitation as thus defined 
is but a minor illustration of a fundamental law which I incline 
to term the Law of Suggestibility. It may be stated as follows : 
Every mental state, whether sensation or idea, is possessed of 
definite properties, and is capable of working out definite effects. 
Among these effects are, suggestion of other ideas (association), 
the production of movement (dynamogenesis), and control over 
the processes of secretion and nutrition. The whole end of psy- 
chology is the determination of the effects which any given mental 
state can produce, and the reduction of these observations to gen- 
eralized laws. One at least of these laws may be thus stated : 
Any idea of a bodily change, whether that change be a movement, 
an alteration in the distribution of the blood supply, or some 
modification in the nutrition of tissue or in secretion, tends ac- 
tually to produce the change which it represents. That this is 
true of ideas representing bodily movements, I believe to be fully 
demonstrated, but it is by no means as well established for vaso- 
motor and metabolic changes. 

It will be observed that the law of suggestibility, as thus formu- 
lated, differs from the principle of imitation, in that it makes no 
mention of impulse and desire. These elements are not thereby 
excluded, but they are non-essential and accidental. Very often 
a suggested idea will compel a person to action in spite of his 
desires. Moreover, the law of suggestibility includes in its scope 
the imitation of ideas and opinions. These are even more con- 
tagious than movements, although the fact is seldom recognized. 
Good illustrations of this law are to be found in induced insanity. 
It is a well-known fact among psychiatrists that both disorders of 
movement and insanity are sometimes contagious. Thus in a case 
reported by Dr. Kiihnen (“ Allgemeine Zeitung fiir Psychiatrie,” 
xlviii. 61) a young country girl, herself without any neurotic his- 
tory, was employed as a nurse in an insane asylum, and was given 
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the care of an hysterical woman who suffered from time to time 
from hystero-epileptic attacks. The girl felt the warmest sym- 
pathy for her patient’s sufferings, and seemed to be much im- 
pressed by them. One day several of the patients, among them 
the one in question, took a little trip out into the country, and on 
the way home the woman had an attack. The nurse was already 
very much exhausted, but did what she could for her. The next 
day the nurse complained of headache, weight in the limbs, loss 
of appetite, and could scarcely do her work. Between ten and 
eleven in the evening she had a convulsive attack, precisely like 
that of her patient. There was total loss of consciousness, no 
reaction upon any sensory stimuli, no cry, a sudden fall, pupils 
open, no reaction to light, eyes dull. These attacks lasted about 
fifty minutes, and occurred about four times in the twenty-four 
hours. They could be brought on by the patient’s thinking about 
them, and were followed by deep depression and melancholia ; 
the girl became silent and morose, avoided meeting people and 
hid herself in out-of-the-way places. She was finally entirely 
cured by suitable change of surroundings, coupled with suggestion 
in the waking and hypnotic state. 

A slight digression may be allowed me to consider this last 
feature. Dr. Nevius is inclined to lay stress upon the fact that 
the Chinese demoniacs are nearly always cured by prayer to God, 
and to regard the fact as substantiating the Biblical theory of 
possession. Quite apart from the probability of there being at 
this point an inaccuracy of the record, — which I think probable, 
inasmuch as our evidence is that of native converts only, and we 
can scarcely suppose that these converted Chinamen were quite 
accurate in recording the further progress of a case which they 
believed finally cured, — there is nothing surprising in such unex- 
pected cures. They are characteristic of the phenomena, and are 
repeatedly reported. The means of exorcism may vary indefi- 
nitely. During the epidemic among little girls at Niederregenen, 
in Baden, during the winter 1851-52, the good Pfarrer Schlatter 
tells us (“ Allg. Zeitsch. f. Psych.,” 1852, 604) that he cured one 
who was seized with convulsions during school hours by placing 
her on his knee and saying, “ Children, we will allow no more of 
this ; it is not befitting a Christian child.” He then put his arm 
about her, placed his hand upon her forehead, and in a few min- 
utes the attacks ceased. Ina case narrated by Professor Forel, 
of which I have given an account elsewhere (“ Possession and 
Mediumship,” in the “Popular Science Monthly,” December, 
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1896, p. 228), the spirit was driven out by hypnotic suggestion 
administered by a non-tobacco-using doctor, the question of to- 
bacco being insisted upon by the spirit as an essential preliminary. 
Innumerable cases are reported in medical literature in which 
hysteroid affections of all sorts have been cured by similar means ; 
indeed, the puzzling point is, not why so many are cured, but why 
it is that so many cannot be cured. This question the French 
investigators, notably Pierre and Jules Janet, Pitres and Binet, 
have been studying with care, and their results are very curious. 
The automatic imitation of ideas has been studied chiefly by 
the psychiatrists, and they call it induced insanity. There are a 
great many cases recorded in which one primarily insane patient 
has infected, not only with his delusions but even with his illu- 
sions and hallucinations, the persons who are thrown with him. 
Usually the induced mental disturbance is easily cured by remov- 
ing the patient from the source of contagion and administering 
contrary suggestions, but it sometimes proves incurable. Thus 
in one case (Schonfeldt, ‘“* Archiv fiir Psychiatrie,” xxvi. 202- 
266) a patient who believed himself to be Jesus Christ infected a 
keeper, the latter’s brother, the patient’s brother, two sisters and 
mother. In another (Wollenberg, “ Arch. f. Psy.,” xx. 62) a 
family consisting of an old artist and his two daughters were all 
infected by insane delusions of persecution originated by one of 
the daughters. The father yielded only after strenuous resistance 
and many efforts to free his daughters from their notions. All 
proved incurable. In another (Schloss, “ Centralblatt fiir Ner- 
venheilkunde und Psychiatrie,” xiv. 49) an insane daughter com- 
municated her delusions, together with automatic contractures, to 
her two sisters, brother and father. The family were affected in 
varying degrees, and all recovered. This latter was a typical case 
of “bewitching,” corresponding point for point with the best- 
authenticated cases of the Middle Ages. The sufferers even named 
the witch, and, if the trouble had occurred in 1589 instead of in 
1889, several people would undoubtedly have been burnt alive 
in consequence. A similar case was that of the family Lochin 
(** Annales Médico-Psychologiques,” 1882 and 1886), in which a 
father, mother, two sons and two daughters believed themselves 
bewitched, heard knocks, thought their food poisoned, felt burn- 
ing sensations, felt a weight on the chest, smelled foul odors in 
their clothes, and, concluding the clothes were bewitched, threw 
them off and ran about the country naked. 
There can be no doubt that psychic infection, of one or both 
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of the types above described, figures in several of Dr. Nevius’ 
cases. The best illustration, perhaps, is the story given on pages 
407-413. In the village of Sa-wo there was a woman who had 
two sons, Wen-heng and Wen-fa. The mother obtained a wife 
for Wen-fa, and while she was very young took her into her own 
family to bring her up. The girl was harshly treated by her 
future mother-in-law and drowned herself. Some days after, 
another daughter-in-law was secured ; but a few days before the 
marriage she seemed to be possessed, and on the night of the wed- 
ding she suddenly became violent, assumed the role of the dead 
girl, seized the bridegroom by the throat and reproached him with 
his treatment of his former fiancée. The wife of the elder brother 
was next affected in the same way. Both these women were cured 
by the prayers of a Christian convert, but Wen-fa was skeptical. 
Said he, “ This spirit business is all a delusion. You women are 
a weak set, specially given to this sort of thing. Let the spirits 
take possession of me and I will believe in them.” In a very 
short time he was indeed possessed. He became very violent, 
endeavored to escape from those that held him, and kept rolling 
and tossing about on his earth-bed. After prayer he also recov- 
ered. The next day he was with some men who were discussing 
and reviling Christianity. Before the controversy was closed he 
had another attack, from which he did not recover until he had 
been carried into a chapel. 

The principles which I have laid down seem sufficient to 
account for all cases of possession in which the source of infection 
or model for imitation can be clearly pointed out. The patient’s 
own unwillingness to imitate has nothing to do with the problem. 
But how are we to deal with the sporadic cases in which the pa- 
tient has not, recently at least, been exposed to infection? These 
are not so easily explained, but they do not lie beyond the reach 
of the principles before outlined. Many of them, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, are undoubtedly based upon misinterpretation 
and misdescription of cases of insanity in which the patient raves 
about being a demon, or other cases which seem especially inscru- 
table to the Chinaman, but there probably remain some which 
depend upon other principles. 

It must be remembered that the infection is psychic. It is not 
a concrete micro-organism, limited in its activity by the time and 
place. It consists of ideas which are implanted in the patient’s 
mind, or in his sub-consciousness, and which sooner or later there- 


after invade or supplant the upper consciousness. Now it is evi- 
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dent that any one who lives in a community pervaded by the ideas 
which Dr. Nevius shows to be prevalent in China must at all 
times be exposed to infection of this sort. Demons are objects of 
daily dread, and no one knows who next may be selected as a vic- 
tim. It is probable, therefore, that every superstitious Chinaman 
is potentially infected, and the only thing needed to bring on an 
attack of possession is a suitable occasion, a spark in the powder. 
In most of Dr. Nevius’ cases no hint is given as to the immediate 
occasion, but the accounts are so fragmentary that the omission is 
not significant. On the other hand, there are numerous analogies 
from which the hypothesis may find support. It is, for exam- 
ple, a well-known fact that the hystero-epileptic attack frequently 
results from a psychic infection which is usually latent, but is 
brought into activity by anything that deranges or depresses the 
patient’s physical or mental health. The original infection is 
often a fright, or other horrible experience; the immediate occa- 
sion may be merely a recurring physiological function attended 
with mental depression or irritation, or it may be an attack of ill- 
ness, or it may be anything that reminds the patient of the origi- 
nal infection. 

A curious and very precise parallel to demon possession is to 
be found in the phenomenon of “amoking,” or running amuck. 
This disease is limited to a few races, but especially is it com 
mon among the Malays. The onset is like that of an epileptic 
attack: it is often preceded by mental confusion or depression ; 
then come disturbances of vision ; all becomes black or blood-red ; 
and the patient seizes the first weapon that comes handy and 
rushes out, killing every one he meets, until the attack passes by, 
unless he be himself killed or captured first. The attack is some- 
times followed by insanity, sometimes by stupor. We are justi- 
fied in regarding amoking as a form of psychic infection. Its 
immediate occasion is said to be anything that depresses the men- 
tal or physical health, as intoxication, heat, shock, nervous disease, 
inanition, parturition, jealousy, unhappy marriage, loss of money, 
or death of relatives. But what is the original source of the 
infection? Dr. van Brero, who is connected with the insane asy- 
lum at Buitzenborg, in the Dutch East Indies, connects it (** Ann. 
Méd.-Psy. Sér.,” viii. t. 4, 364) with certain racial peculiarities. 
He points out that the Malay is irritable, excitable, subject to 
mental exaltation or apathy on the slightest illness, and to delir- 
ium or stupor in the most trifling fevers; that he exhibits anger 
in the most exaggerated fashion, — tears his hair and clothing, 
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throws himself on the ground, and when he is angry will often 
beat his wife and children for no better reason than to relieve his 
feelings. He is, moreover, accustomed and inclined to homicide. 
Dr. van Brero might have added that the Malay is accustomed to 
the idea of amoking, much as the Chinaman is to that of posses- 
sion ; that it is a racial institution, and consequently that the ideas 
of homicide of which it consists, and the acts to which they 
prompt, are likely to form the chief content of the epileptiform 
eruptions which the earthquake shocks of fate are likely to pro- 
duce in any neurotic patient. 

These considerations make it quite intelligible why automatic 
processes should take, among the Chinese and other primitive 
peoples, the demoniac turn. But we must also remember that in 
most of these cases the patient is surrounded by a crowd of terri- 
fied friends and relatives, all of whom implicitly believe in the 
devil within him, who address it, question it, and pray to it. 
There is every reason for believing that many hysteroid attacks 
which would not otherwise have assumed the form of possession 
are “developed” by the well-meaning exorcists, precisely as a 
medium is developed under the influences of the séance-room, or 
as the French experimenters have gradually eliminated by sug- 
gestion the violent features of the hystero-epileptic attack, thus 
reducing it first to a somnambulism, and in the end eliminating it 
altogether. The opposition excited in China by mention of the 
Christian God and of Christ is surely comprehensible enough. 
Not only are such topics repugnant to the Chinaman’s whole sys- 
tem of ideas, but they are especially repugnant to that particular 
system of ideas which constitutes the devil’s personality. The 
exaggerated manifestation of this repugnance is characteristic of 
all forms of hysteria. 

Let us turn now to the second of Dr. Nevius’ distinctive marks, 
the manifestation of supernormal powers by the demoniac. This 
is a claim that brings us face to face with the question as to the 
value to be ascribed to human evidence, a question to which no 
two men will give the same answer. We have as yet no scientific 
principles for the criticism and due appreciation of evidence, 
although Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Davey, and a few others have made 
some admirable contributions towards developing them, and con- 
sequently every man must simply do the best he can in accordance 
with the light that is given him. The evidence that Dr. Nevius 
has collected on this point, and that which exists in the writings 
of the past, seem to me painfully inadequate. The same may 
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be said, on the whole, for the wonders of Spiritualism, many of 
which Dr. Nevius seems to accept, and which also he ascribes to 
devils. I cannot enumerate all my reasons for this position; a 
few must suffice. 

In the first place, to demoniacs is ascribed unusual fluency and 
eloquence in speech. Dr. Nevius describes (p. 30) a woman who, 
when possessed, answered all questions in extempore verse,—a 
thing which she could not do in her waking state. But this is 
not unusual in hysteria. For example, Professor von Krafft- 
Ebing tells (“ Psychiatrie,” p. 540) of a maidservant in whom, 
during her stages of exaltation, “ the sensorial sphere is so height- 
ened that the patient sees in lifelike colors before her all of which 
she thinks, as if it were real. The pictures succeed one another 
with truly astonishing speed and vivacity. The patient, a simple, 
half-blind country girl, resembles in these states an inspired 
seeress. Her bearing is transfigured, her movements full of grace. 
Before her mental eye glorious visions pass. ‘That Prince of 
Poets, long since dead, Schiller,’ appears to her in person and 
talks with her. He reads her his poems. Then she begins to 
compose poetry herself, — recites and improvises fluently in verse 
about things which she has read, experienced or thought of.” 

In the second place, “ speaking with tongues” is not a very 
uncommon phenomenon, and writing in tongues is more common 
yet. But we have yet to find a single case in which the tongues 
thus automatically produced have proved intelligible to anybody.’ 
There are, indeed, a few cases in which automatic processes have 
given traces of knowledge of a tongue unknown to the automatist, 


1 In Dr. Nevius’ own account of the case of Gottliebin Dittus occurs an 
excellent illustration of the ease with which stories grow. Dr. Nevius is not, 
however, personally responsible for the error, as the extract in question was 
translated, or rather paraphrased for him by a friend. We are told (p. 115), 
that “these demons spoke in all the different European languages, and in 
some which Blumhardt and others present did not recognize.” The original 
account reads: “ Es kamen dabei auch die verschiedensten Sprachen mit dem 
sonderbarsten Ausdruck vor, meist dass er sie mit keinen Europiiischen Spra- 
chen vergleichen konnte. Aber sicher kam auch Italienisches (dem Klange 
nach) und Franzisiches das er selbst verstand, vor.” From which it is clear 
that most of the languages spoken by the demons had no resemblance to any 
European tongue, and that the only two recognized were French and Italian. 
It is also implied that no one present understood Italian, but that it was merely 
recognized by the sound. We are not told how much French was spoken, or 
whether Blumhardt or any one else actually understood the alleged French or 
made himself understood in French. What are such vague statements worth 
as evidence ? 
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— I have myself seen one such, — but in none has that knowledge 
extended beyond a few words and phrases.! 

In the third place, the physical phenomena so frequently re- 
ported in connection with possession are among the most con- 
vincing proofs of the hysterical origin of the phenomenon. For 
not only have the mischievous tricks ascribed to the spirit — such 
as the breaking of crockery, attempts to set fire to the house, and 
upsetting of furniture — repeatedly been traced to hysterical girls, 
but a tendency to do such things is known to be very common in 
many forms of hysteria. 

In the last place, few realize how worthless most human evi- 
dence is, and, even after one’s eyes are opened to it, one cannot 
comprehend the state of mind that makes such fatuous credulity 
possible. I cannot illustrate my meaning better than by a story 
which will I am sure be acknowledged, by all who have had much 
experience in sifting stories of this kind, as fairly representing the 
degree of accuracy which is to be expected of a very large propor- 
tion of convinced believers in supernormal phenomena. A few 
years ago I met a lady who told me of some remarkable experi- 
ences of her own. She was a physician, eminent, I have been 
told, in her specialty, and her quickness of apprehension and 
vivacity of manner tended to raise in my mind the idea that she 
was a woman of unusual brilliancy and ability. She told me of a 
remarkable case of possession. The patient was very well known 
to her personally, and was not a professional medium. She was 
controlled by several spirits and manifested the most wonderful 
powers. My informant, whom I will call Mrs. A., told me that 
Mrs. B., although ignorant of German, spoke and understood that 
language well under the control of “ William,” a deceased Ger- 
man; that she always saw visitors surrounded by their spirit 
friends, and gave the most astonishingly accurate details about 
them. In short, she quite outdid Mrs. Piper herself. Mrs. A. 
invited me to see this marvel at a séance held at her house, and I 
gladly accepted. Upon arriving, I found Mrs. A. in high feather, 
for Mrs. C., another wonderful medium, had unexpectedly ar- 
rived and would join in the séance. Mrs. C. also, I was told, 
spoke tongues unknown to her; Mrs. A. had herself heard her 
speak Turkish. I found Mrs. B. an evil-looking woman of mid- 
dle-age. Mrs. C. was young, pretty and prepossessing. Pres- 


1 Some illustrations of these unknown tongues, both in writing and speech, 
will be found in my paper on “Spirit Writing and Speaking with Tongues,” 
Popular Science Monthly, August, 1896. 
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ently Mrs. B. was controlled by “ William,” but in vain did I 
address him in German; there was no sign of comprehension. 
He could not speak German that night, he said, because “ John” 
was there ; and, as he could not understand it, he always got angry 
when it was spoken. I asked after my relatives. ‘“ William” 
was sorry, but, although there were crowds of my deceased rela- 
tives’ spirits about, not one spoke any language but French, and 
he understood no French. I said, I had heard that some of my 
ancestors were French. Exactly, said “ William” eagerly, and 
these were the ancestors that had come back to see me. I did 
not add that 1 had investigated the tradition and knew it to be 
false, and that all my ancestors for at least two hundred years 
back came of plain English Quaker stock. But I have so far 
departed from the ways of my ancestors as to wear my beard cut 
to a point in a fashion supposed to be French, and I am inclined to 
think that it was the pointed beard that raised the French spirits. 
“ William,” having acquitted himself thus nobly, now departed 
for the regions of light, and “Johnny” took control. This was 
said to be the spirit of John Morrissey, who, I was told, was a 
professional gambler and Tammany politician. The first thing 
he did was to grasp the pretty Mrs. C. and fall to kissing and 
hugging her eagerly. A chorus of “ Oh, John’s!” went up from 
the circle, but John, unabashed, replied, “I tell you I don’t often 
get a chance to kiss a pretty woman in this life.” Mrs. C., when 
under control, told us that one of the first things to be done by 
those who wished to progress in the spirit life was to “ find the 
word your spirit will vibrate unté.” In response to my inquiry 
I was told that this word might be found by reading the diction- 
ary until one’s spirit vibrated. But she kindly suggested, as my 
word, “ Selah,” which, she said, meant “ He that is, and was, and 
is to be.” About this point an old lady who had been listening 
with rapt attention could contain herself no longer. ‘ My dear 
Mrs. A.,” said she, “is it not terrible to think that there are so 
many poor souls shut out from this blessed source of spiritual 
light and truth?” 

This is not an extreme case. I have seen such things repeat- 
edly, and I think that the evidence of the average convinced be- 
liever, whether spiritist or not, is absolutely worthless; and, of 
course, Dr. Nevius’ Chinese witnesses fall under the same cate- 
gory. Ido not deny that genuine supernormal phenomena may 
lie at the bottom of some of these tales. I have myself met with 
evidence for some supernormal phenomena which, at present, I 
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think to be good. But I do not see any method by which we can 
analyze, out of the mass of rubbish that has come down to us from 
the past, the gems of fact that are embedded in it. Our method 
must, indeed, be the reverse. When we have established, if ever 
we do establish, the existence of supernormal phenomena upon 
good evidence, — that is to say, upon evidence of such a character 
that the immense majority of trained and educated men who con- 
sider it are convinced by it, — then we may undertake to study the 
records of uncritical observers, and sift out fact from fiction by 
means of our knowledge of the probable. 

Let me sum up my argument in a few words. Insanity is the 
germ from which the belief in possession has sprung, and many 
cases of possession are simply cases of insanity misrepresented. 
But when the belief in possession has once become fixed in a com- 
munity, when the leading traits of devils or spirits have become 
well defined in the popular imagination, there comes to view in 
many neurotic individuals a tendency to realize this ideal in their 
own persons. These latter are the true cases of demoniacal pos- 
session. Their nearest recognized analogue is the hystero-epilep- 
tic attack which springs from a subconscious fixed idea, and, with 
one exception, their explanation presents the same difficulties, 
neither more nor fewer. The solitary exception is found in the 
manifestation of supernormal powers by the possessed. That this 
never occurs we cannot say; that it is peculiar to possession, or 
that it per se affords evidence of the presence of an adventitious 
spirit, can be absolutely denied. 

Witi1am Romaine NEWBOLD. 
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THE tap-root of religion is the thought of God, and yet there 
is a deposit of atheism at the heart of all the great religions. No 
historic faith has believed enough in God. Supreme reverence 
for God in spots and seasons is abundant, but in every direction 
there is some failure to penetrate all places and embrace all times. 
Innumerable have been the prophets who have proclaimed a 
mighty belief in God, but almost every one has put limits to 
Providence and has left vast realms destitute of the Divine pres- 
ence. It is easy to have a little sanctuary and find God there ; 
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but how hard, even for the psalmist, to find God by the altars of 
Egypt or within the temples at Babylon! It is easy to trust in a 
Father who has revealed himself to us, but the great Isaiah did 
not have faith enough in Yahweh to reverence him as an equal 
Father to the Assyrians. It is easy to believe in God in the 
presence of a saint, but how atheistic we become when we stand 
before a sinner or a pagan. What Southerner ever found his 
God beneath the black skin of his slave? How difficult to be- 
lieve enough in God, —that he is the friend of our enemies and 
that he has also spoken to the heathen. 

We owe to the ancient Persians a doctrine of God that was 
inherently noble, and that has been very influential for good. 
Zoroaster was certainly a great spiritual genius. His interpre- 
tation of life was, in many respects, most sublime. He laid his 
emphasis with tremendous power upon the moral excellences that 
must be central in every true life. The great God, Ahura-Mazda, 
whom he proclaimed, was represented as the source of light, 
the lord of life, the fountain of health, the author of truth, the 
creator of purity, love and goodness. The Persian belief in God 
was remarkable and praiseworthy because essentially spiritual 
and powerfully ethical. It clothed itself in the symbolism of 
light ; it went inward to the soul for the source of its power and 
the field of its ministries ; and it made itself felt in conduct and 
character as a power for righteousness in a manner quite excep- 
tional even among the great religions. 

Yet, in the midst of this intense faith in God, there was a large 
element of atheism. Reverence was incomplete because the em- 
pire of God was limited. To the Persians, the universe was full of 
things that did not belong to God. Worship, with them, did not 
sweep the whole circle of nature, but it skipped many places as 
undivine. Over against the good Ahura-Mazda, operated the Evil 
One, — a devil almost as powerful and apparently more active. 
The Persian could not find God in darkness, discord, disease, 
poison or pain; so that his denials of God were almost as great 
as his affirmations. What was it but atheism to say that the 
thistle was satanic? What but atheism to set aside honey as evil 
because made by an insect with a sting? What but atheism to 
make every shadow the home of a demon? 

The belief in a devil is everywhere atheistic, a limitation set 
upon God, a denial that “goodness” is supreme, a confession 
that we have been unable to find all of nature divine. The the- 
ory of an opposition satanic kingdom represents the insufficiency 
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of faith. We trace divinity only so far, and then we stumble 
and trust gives place to doubt. The Persian believed mightily in 
God ; but his very belief in Angro-Mainyus showed the inade- 
quacy of his faith in God. ‘The multitude of things demoniacal 
to him proves the limitation of his reverence, and illustrates his 
inability to find God in many places where He also dwells. Like 
the old map-makers of Africa, we are evermore inclined to put 
dragons in all the undiscovered regions. 

At this point modern science enters with its vast and precious 
contribution to religion. By freeing and cleansing the universe 
of the devil, it enables us to find God where our fathers missed 
Him. Scientific discovery, by tracing the reign of law, by laying 
bare the unity in things and souls, by demonstrating the conser- 
vation and correlation of energy, and by making the Infinite the 
occupant of every atom and mind, forever destroys the old athe- 
ism. How childish to believe that frost is satanic and dew 
divine! Our God in yeast and a devil in mildew! It is now 
becoming possible to have a thought of God commensurate with 
the universe. 

The problem of sin remains to perplex our minds and burden 
our hearts. But slowly the light of truth is penetrating the mys- 
tery of evil, and to-day the subject wears an aspect radically dif- 
ferent from that which it wore some ages since. It does not help 
matters to personify sin and trace it back to Satan. Science, 
however, helps us, in that.it enables us to see that what is evil 
in us is not rooted in a malignant personage who is abroad in the 
universe. Such a theory the discovered facts utterly condemn. 
We must have some explanation that leaves the Cosmos undi- 
vided and undefiled, and this means the evanescence of what we 
call evil in ourselves. It means also a recognition of its inevi- 
table place in the large educational circuit to which our lives are 
fitted, — a terrible reality, as pain is a reality and as error is a 
reality, and yet only an incident in evolution. Even sins are limi- 
tations inevitable in the progress of life. The fact that God edu- 
cates the soul out of its sins hints the deeper providence that 
works within the sinner himself. It is atheism to imply that God 
will bring no triumphant benefit out of our sins. This is not 
making light of sin, nor does it free the sinner from disgrace. It 
is simply a view of human life which makes even its limitations 
means, under God, to a divine end. God is evermore back of the 
sin, as a schoolmaster, forcing the sinner to sainthood. In this 
way we escape the atheistic limitation of the old theology which 
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set a devil over against God, but we do not ignore the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. 

The Brahmans of India have an intensely acute and spiritual 
consciousness of God. The Christian, who enters intimately and 
sympathetically into Hindu philosophy, as stated in the more 
spiritual Upanishads, is both surprised and edified. Certainly, 
he is surprised to find such lofty teachings respecting God. We 
find almost an oppressive sense of divineness. Instead of being 
without God in the world, the Brahmans see nothing but God! 
They penetrate below natural phenomena everywhere to the In- 
finite Spirit who is all in all. So intent on God are they that 
material things receive little or no attention. So passionately 
absorbed in thought of Absolute Being are they that the human 
individual almost evaporates out of existence. 

But just here we touch the point where the Brahman also 
lapses into atheism. He finds God as spirit, but he fails to find 
the spiritual in the natural and the human. He is filled with 
the consciousness of God, but it is so detached from nature and 
humanity that he is unable to trace the Infinite in matter with 
the scientist, or fellowship him in man with the philanthropist. 
The Hindu worships God, but a God out of touch with many of 
the solidest realities in the universe. As yet, we cannot tell how 
that which we call “spirit” and “matter” are united, but each 
represents a phase of the Infinite Life, and there is as much 
atheism in the denial of those material realities with which mod- 
ern science deals as in the denial of spirit. The scientist in 
his laboratory, searching for the truth of things, is engaged in a 
reverent pursuit of God that is more religious than the yearning 
of the Hindu in his forest seclusion to be absorbed into Brahma. 
It is also impiety to ignore matter: God is there, too. The prac- 
tical atheism of India has been the failure of its people to inves- 
tigate the laws of nature, so as to find God and serve Him in 
those things that make for the physical progress and happiness of 
the race. Famines and pestilences are their punishments. Our 
ecstatic thought of God as spirit may make us really atheists if 
it blind us to Him who unfolds his orderly life in that material 
nature which is the mother of us all. 

The Brahman is God-intoxicated, yet he fails to recognize the 
divinity of his brother man. Where the Almighty most fully 
reveals and incarnates himself, there this believer loses his faith. 
What is the caste system but a denial of God in man, a practical 
atheism of blackest character? ‘God is all,” this philosopher 
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declares ; and at the same time he treats with utmost contempt 
that much of God which resides in his brother nearest him. 
The Hindu consciousness of God is intense, but it is inadequate, 
because it fails to lay hold of that which is divine in humanity. 
To believe in an infinite Father and at the same time pass by 
unnoticed the finite children is to deny the Lord of Life where 
most at home. To raise one’s hand in prayer to Varuna, who 
floods the heavens with light, and hold back the hand from the 
lowliest servant who needs the healing balm of our love, is to 
ignore God where God most needs our service. 

There is always greater danger that instituted religion will 
forget man than that it will forget God. It is easier to praise 
our Heavenly Father than to serve our earthly brother. The 
atheism most to be condemned is that which fails to find the 
authority of God in the moral laws present in shop and home, at 
the polls and on the market. The worship of God at the altar 
of the church does not save one from practical atheism if, at the 
same time, he uses corruptly his legislative office or makes his 
factory unjustly oppressive to laborers. There is no dearth of 
belief in God in a vague way, but there are too few who reverence 
the divine in their fellow-men. There is no heresy like the athe- 
ism of lust or dishonesty. This is a real denial that God is pres- 
ent in these human relations. 

Just this thought it was that created Buddhism. The Buddha 
rediscovered the divinity in man, whom the Brahmans had ig- 
nored. Men were called home to the human divineness. The 
real atheism of caste was swept aside, and worship came under 
the leadership of love and sympathy. To pluck up the roots of 
sorrow, to place wayward feet in the noble eight-fold path that 
leads to Blessedness, to make the soul supreme so that no unholy 
desire shall blur its vision of truth or taint its purity,— this 
was the master spirit of the new faith, a recovery of reverence 
for the God in man. 

But even the Buddhist is not free from atheism. His great 
reverence for the human does not rise beyond the human to that 
Parental Life incarnating itself in humanity. His faith in the 
individual soul does not pass on to faith in the Universal Soul. 
If the Brahman forgets man, the Buddhist forgets God. The 
worshiper of Brahma fails to bring divineness down to his 
brother and make it the law of social life; but the follower of 
Buddha fails to trace divineness up into the cosmos whose Infinite 
Life individualizes itself in man. There is faith with both, but 
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faith arrested at opposite ends; worship also with both, but 
incomplete. In one the religious sentiment is cut short before it 
passes downward into sympathy; and in the other it is arrested 
before it blossoms into praise of the Infinite: both are partially 
atheistic, but in opposite directions. The Brahman denies the 
worship of his brother and ignores his suffering; the Buddhist 
sees nothing but that brother, and allows himself no rest until 
that suffering is relieved, but he fails to trace his own life up 
to its Parental Source. The Brahman, in his surplus of wor- 
ship, neglects his neighbor; but the Buddhist, in his surplus of 
pity, forgets God. 

Neither Brahman nor Buddhist rightly handles the mighty 
facts of human desire and human suffering. The former ignores 
suffering when beyond his caste, and fails of that divine education 
which issues in ministry to the sorrowing. The latter enriches 
himself through an active love in the service of those in need, but 
he fails to see the divineness in tears, forgetting that growth 
through pain is infinitely better than his passionless Nirvana. 
The Brahman is indifferent to the desire of his lowly brother for 
progress and happiness. But this desire is given of God, and we 
can in no other way better serve Him than by helping this lowly 
brother to the realization of all that is best within himself. The 
Buddhist looks upon all desires as essentially evil, condemning 
desire in general because the fruitage of some desires in lawless 
action is sinful; whereas these yearnings within the human breast 
are a divine urgency, flowing to us directly from God. These 
longings for truth and purity are a “ God-hunger” within the 
soul, the satisfaction of which is more than temple-worship and 
as needful as human helpfulness. The Buddhist, who seeks the 
destruction of all desires, starts from an atheistic philosophy of 
nature; for the fundamental motives of the soul are good, to 
be disciplined rather than destroyed. Whoever sees only evil in 
desire has not discovered the divinity of man. And to go on 
through suffering to enrichment of life is to discover our real 
selves and learn the lessons of Providence. 

The thought of God has been a constant and dominant though 
variable constituent of Christianity, but even this faith in its 
most triumphant mood has not been free from the atheistic limita- 
tion. The gospel is rooted in the Fatherhood of God; yet its 
apostles have diminished the divine paternity by a narrow inter- 
pretation of Providence, so that the world becomes, from the 
standpoint of the ancient creeds, a vast orphanage, and God him- 
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self an absentee from his own estate. The church has proclaimed 
the doctrine of universal Fatherhood, but has never logically or 
practically applied it in its full sweep. It has stopped short at its 
own little threshold, and left the great world outside beyond the 
Everlasting Arms. It has imprisoned the divine love within its 
sanctuaries, limited the divine truth to its symbols, and confined 
the divine salvation to its sacraments. Atheism is deeply impli- 
cated in the traditional creeds, for their denials of Fatherhood 
are more numerous than the affirmations. 

I do not at all mean by atheism here that philosophical doubt 
which yearns for more divinity than it finds, and in its very 
yearning reveals more than can be proved ; nor that blunt denial 
of Providence which springs from levity and goes no farther than 
the surface of things; nor that rejection of ecclesiastical dogma 
which really proclaims the discovery of a nobler God-Ideal, — 
the forsaking of a fractional divinity because the Infinite Life has 
been found. I mean by atheism an arrested reverence which fails 
to trace divineness throughout the universe ; a denial of the fact 
that the Providence which we feel really extends to humanity; a 
limitation put upon Eternal Goodness by those who insist’ that 
God is a Father only to those who subscribe their particular 
creed. Such teachers we have among us. One eminent Ameri- 
can churchman has recently condemned the doctrine of Universal 
Fatherhood as a “ damnable lie ;” and a learned theological pro- 
fessor has argued that the Gospels assert that God is Father only 
to those who believe in Jesus as the Christ ! 

No interpretation of the universe is free from atheistic limi- 
tations which indulges in the traditional distinctions between 
“natural” and “ supernatural,” erecting partitions in the Cosmos, 
on one side of which are realms where God is bound by law, and 
on the other realms where He disports himself with disorderly 
capriciousness. Miracles are a negation of God, and they are 
sought by those who have not yet found the Immanent God in 
nature. It is not he who denies, but he who affirms, the miracu- 
lous that puts limitations upon God in nature. When any strange 
phenomenon comes to light, it is supreme faith to say, “ I will not 
make this exceptionally divine and outside the common ways of 
the Almighty, but rather I will group this, too, among the things 
that belong to his orderly providence. Though it was before 
unnoticed, I will not be so faithless as to call it unnatural, nor so 
unappreciative of nature as to call it alone divine.” Those who 
have discovered the Eternal, who abides, will not seek a Divinity 
who only visits ! 
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Theologians sometimes argue, “ Cannot God set aside natural 
laws to reveal himself to lost souls? Can He not interfere with 
his own government to snatch sinners from damnation?” No, he 
cannot, if he is really God; for the conditions assumed cannot 
exist in a perfect universe. The argument implies atheism, the 
denial of an adequate God! God set aside natural laws? One 
might as well ask God to set aside himself! No one ever imagines 
such impiety when he has found the divineness of nature. They 
lust for the supernatural to whom nature has not opened her 
oracles. God break through nature to reveal himself? He has 
never been out of nature, nor ceased manifesting himself there. 
It is really doubt that pleads for God to break through and reveal 
himself to save the lost. But what atheism speaks here! If 
really God, he never made any Jost souls! Is God a foreigner 
who has to run a blockade to enter and be present in humanity ? 
Is He an Infinite Father and not perpetually present in all souls? 
If He has to interfere with his own government to rescue the 
perishing, how inadequate and unjust is that government! The 
man who holds that a miracle is needed to rescue the sinner 
ignores the human capacity and denies the divine goodness: he 
wishes something done that God did not originally foresee, and 
this dethrones omniscience. 

Anselm was half an atheist when he formulated the theory of 
atonement that is still popular, that Jesus, as the incarnation 
of Divine Love, died to satisfy the claim of justice against the 
sinner. Consider for a moment what an inadequate God the 
interpretation implies. This theory assumes that God was inter- 
nally at war with himself. Love yearns to save, but justice 
demands satisfaction ; so Jesus dies to make it possible for God 
to be just and still justify the sinner. This, however, is not the 
revelation, but the negation, of divineness. Perfect love could 
never clash with perfect justice, — much less within the being 
of a perfect God. Moreover, justice is imperfect so far as it 
demands satisfaction: that is revenge. A Creator who needs 
propitiation is not Jesus’ merciful Father, but a monster. When 
we represent God as engaged in imputing the merits of Jesus to 
sinners and passing them into heaven under cover of his blood, 
we strip God of the attributes that make Him worthy our respect 
and love. The teaching, that God will accept belief in Jesus’ 
self-sacrificing love for loving-kindness itself, is tainted with 
atheism. If God be God, He will not bargain with himself, nor 
allow us to hide behind the cross; He will help man to be the 
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goodness which He demands and which alone is salvation! From 
such traffic at the throne it would be a relief to escape into 
agnosticism. 

Churchmen have doubtless been unaware of the extent of their 
own denials of God. They have felt the Divine Presence within 
their own lives in sweet and solemn experiences, and they have 
not stopped to consider that Fatherhood, if it be divine Father- 
hood, means an equal nearness to all mankind. The truth held 
in hand has seemed a special gift, and so they have declared : 
“This Scripture is the only word of God, the one and only de- 
scription of the true way to heaven.” Surely, it is one of the 
messages from God, with enough truth to make plain the heavenly 
way. But if I were to think that no other revelation has ever 
been made to the children of man, that no other bread of life has 
ever been broken to hungry souls, that no other star of hope has 
ever lighted the path of earth’s weary travelers, that no other 
report of a Father’s love has ever been spoken from the divine to 
the human, —then all that makes God dear and precious to me 
would vanish from the throne of heaven. A power to fear would 
be felt, but no Providence to love and adore. 

Is it not atheism to assert a doctrine that leaves millions of 
human beings on the perplexing highway with no guide-posts to 
give adequate direction to the celestial city? Is it not atheism 
to imply that the vast majority of mankind have been sent adrift 
on the ocean with neither chart nor compass? Is it not atheism 
to ignore the human soul itself, stripping it of all native capacity 
to discover truth and make progress heavenward? For, if God is 
not there by direct and immediate ministration, where shall we 
find him? When we adjourn from the inner Sinai to a text, 
however noble and helpful in its proper sphere, do we not flee 
from the living God? Is it not atheistic to call “Chronicles ” 
infallible and ignore the splendid teaching of Plato? Do we not 
deny God somewhat when we impose the Book of Joshua on the 
mind as an authoritative message, though full of inhumanity, and 
at the same time leave unused the glorious teachings of universal 
love in the Dhammapada? Do we not lose God when we pass by 
Whittier, Emerson and Browning, and strain our eyes to find a 
revelation in an imprecatory psalm or a grotesque apocalypse ? 

It is a remarkable fact that the prophet of the soul who spake 
as never man spake of the universality of God’s Fatherhood and 
of the inclusiveness of Providence, should have become the centre 
of a theological system which narrows divine sonship to one 
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individual, and leaves the majority of mankind far off from the 
divine presence. The whole world is becoming more and more 
appreciative of the wonderful excellence and transcendent nobility 
of Jesus of Nazareth; but the modern mind and the modern heart 
are beginning to see and feel that the mysticism of the church 
which has centred in him is a most unfortunate denial of both 
Fatherhood and sonship as taught by him and as reinforced by 
modern discovery. 

An atheistic limitation has vitiated dogmatic theology from the 
first, — an unwillingness to leave Jesus in the sphere of human- 
ity as illustration and evidence of the divine in the human. But 
just here, and only here, is still his providential office, — not to 
stand outside the race as a unique and mystical being, mediat- 
ing between heaven and earth, but to stand within the race as 
Witness of God in man by nature, in this way revealing the 
possibility that is ours, and also helping us to its realization in 
saintly character. Jesus has been thrust between the soul and 
God by the theologians as a supernatural agent in touch with only 
a fraction of mankind; but if he is to perform any continuing 
spiritual service to men, it will be in revealing the Father to us 
by aiding us to find the Infinite and unfold the spiritual within 
ourselves. 

The traditional interpretation which insists that all of God 
walked forth on earth in Jesus, and that he is the only son of 
God, is a most unfortunate limitation of God. It is the negation 
rather than the revelation of Fatherhood. The “only” son of 
God? Is Providence, then, a fiction, and the “Our Father” of 
the immortal prayer an impertinence? The “only” son of God? 
Is there, then, only one point at which divinity and humanity 
meet and flow together? This sweeps away the fundamental pos- 
tulate of science that the Infinite Power is everywhere directly 
and perpetually resident. ,The modern world, in its practical 
work, assumes an immediate association of human and divine. 
The educator has found a more adequate thought of God than 
that which limits sonship to Jesus; for when he penetrates any 
mind and makes, Godward, a demand for more life, it comes 
immediately from the fullness of Infinite Life. The educational 
method, everywhere supreme to-day, lays emphasis, not on the 
propitiation, but the appropriation, of God! There is something 
infinitely better for us than to accept the God in Christ: it is 
to realize the God in human nature. The “only” son of God? 
How the achievements of the philanthropist, who actually un- 
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folds the latent divineness of human nature without resorting to 
Galilee, rebukes this dogmatism that forgets God! Instead of 
teaching that all of God walked forth in Jesus and nowhere else, 
let us rather affirm that somewhat of God abides wherever man 
resides. Let us make some better use of Jesus than to construe 
his life so as to shut out divinity from the human soul and make 
aliens of all who do not believe in him. 

The misfortune at Nica was not the defeat of Arius, but the 
triumph of Athanasius. The misfortune lay in the limitation put 
upon both God and man. The mistake was not so much in 
placing Jesus too high, but in leaving the soul too low. The 
Christian mind found itself in a curious and distressing tangle, 
confused by an attempt to do the impossible,—to keep its 
monotheism and make Jesus absolute God. It could not degrade 
Jesus, and it could not turn him into a mere deputy Creator and 
' make him a secondary God, as, indeed, many had thought him. 
This not only meant a return to polytheism, but it also contained 
an implication of partial atheism: it put the Infinite God out of 
reach of the soul, and made man the creature of a creature. This 
was practically the position of Arius, and it was intolerable, from 
the point of view of both piety and philosophy. To keep them- 
selves in touch with all of God, and preserve as far as possible 
the oneness of the divine nature, churchmen had to assert that all 
of God was present in Jesus, — that the Son was of “ the same 
substance ” as the Father. From their point of view, this was the 
best that could then be done ; but it was a rough piece of carpen- 
try that did not remove the inherent contradictions. These have 
remained to trouble the church until the present. But the device 
provided for the time a workable scheme. The error, however, 
with Athanasius was his limitation of “sameness of substance” 
to Jesus ; this proposition should have been extended to all souls. 
We have not cast out the last trace of atheism until we have 
made all men identical in essence with God; humanity itself, 
not Jesus alone, the sphere of the divine incarnation, — the son- 
ship of all instead of one. It was not that they claimed too much 
for Jesus, but that they did not claim enough for man. There is 
somewhat of atheism in the assertion that the divine sufficiency in 
human nature was incapable of producing Jesus. The Nazarene 
is hard to explain only when man is rated infinitely below his 
real capacity. 

Just here is the fatal defect of current conservative religious 


teaching. “The Christ,” as a mystical being, is thrust in 
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between the finite soul and the infinite Spirit. The fellowship of 
human and divine is broken asunder, man is left without adequate 
parentage, and God is denied immediate access to man. There is 
a failure of faith to find inherent divineness in human nature, to 
admit revelation in all discovery of truth, to see a real Providence 
in all history, and to reverence the incarnation as a fact coexten- 
sive with goodness. The assertions respecting Jesus are offensive 
to the scientific mind and the humane heart, not because love 
of Jesus is lacking, but because the love of truth and humanity 
is greater. We crave a God who is at home in India as well 
as Judea; who is present with the same love in Moslem as in 
Catholic; who is as near to the repentant heart in Africa as in 
America. Every faith lapses into atheism when it becomes self- 
ish, exclusive and partial. Where, indeed, does God operate if 
not in all souls? How does man exist at all if not through heav- 
enly tides of life sweeping every moment into receptive hearts ? 
By what power did the Parthenon rise, Buddha heal human sor- 
rows, and Socrates triumph in death, if not by authority of Him 
who shepherds every soul ? 

The thought of God is a commanding necessity of our moral 
and intellectual life. We cannot free ourselves from it. It is 
implied in the processes of thinking. We may deny the truth of 
this or that teaching respecting the Infinite, but somewhere in 
our interpretation of the Universe this Reality will emerge under 
some name; somewhere in our explanation of life will the par- 
ental Verity be assumed. It is a thought in constant flux, for 
life itself, to whose varying limits it is evermore fitted, is an evo- 
lution; but while variable in form, it is perpetually present in 
some form, sometimes wearing a human disguise and sometimes 
under cover of negation itself. Often we outgrow our real 
atheism by leaving behind ancient ideals of deity. 

The necessity is not so much, however, that we say ‘“ God ” as 
that we make the word mean something worthy Him whom it 
symbolizes and spiritually helpful to him who uses it. It is a 
sublimely inspiring word if it is made to comprehend the sub- 
limity of truth and the inspiration of love. But we may lift up 
reverent hands in the elaborate worship of a vast temple, and yet 
be near the verge of atheism if we limit the family of God to 
those who worship in that place. What we need as a tonic 
atmosphere, in which to grow more divinely strong and beautiful, 
is a thought of God rooted in a trust deeper than texts, speaking 
in prayers that are more than petty petitions, creating a reverence 
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commensurate with truth and goodness, inspiring a fellowship 
which embraces all that is human, and perfecting the hope of a 
heaven that is more than escape from penalty. 

The richest fruitage of the spirit is a thought of God that 
links itself with all that is beautiful in nature; that embraces all 
souls in its providential ministries ; that finds revelation wherever 
truth is discovered and divine service wherever truth is lived, and 
in the fullness of love and sympathy casts out the atheism latent 
in every form of inhumanity. 


JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 
Troy, N. Y. 





SOME ASPECTS OF ISLAM. 


I. 


Our age has succeeded better than any of its predecessors in 
separating religion from politics. But it has seen the rise of polit- 
ical questions of the utmost gravity which closely affect the various 
religions that divide mankind. Greatly against its will, it has 
had to concern itself steadily with religion as an essential fac- 
tor in the collective life, as the past has shaped it. This neces- 
sity has been chiefly felt, and it continues to be felt, wherever 
a religious creed inculcates in its devotees a feeling of their 
rightful domination over those who profess another faith, even if 
they tolerate the existence of the latter. If they are sufficiently 
numerous, and consider themselves strong enough to translate their 
claim to supremacy into fact, conflicts cannot fail to arise and 
abound. 

Many such contests which affect us closely might be mentioned 
in proof of this general remark. None equals in importance that 
which is revealed, with a continually increasing menace, between 
Christian civilization as a whole and Islam, that religion swi 
generis. Precisely how many followers this faith has we do not 
know, but they number at the lowest one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions in Europe, Asia and Africa. Islam is essentially “a reli- 
gion of the state,” and it is such in fact wherever it can be. 
For this reason, wherever it has established its empire, it com- 
bats, with an exaltation more and more pronounced, the manifold 
influences which insensibly threaten its predominance. 

The age of the Crusades has passed, never to return. A Peter 
the Hermit would not again succeed in rousing the Christian 
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masses, adjuring them to take up arms and go to deliver the Holy 
Sepulchre. Another kind of anti-Musulman impulse, according 
to all appearances, and in the name of very different principles, 
will accomplish what the brave Crusaders failed to do. But it 
must be remembered that, when the vicissitudes of history shall 
have dismissed the Musulman power from Jerusalem, one of the 
first cares and one of the greatest difficulties of the politics of 
Christian nations will be the constitution in the Holy City of a 
condominium (joint power) impartial and strong enough to impose 
peace on the numerous Christian sects who dispute with each 
other every inch of the land consecrated by the legends of piety. 
Down to the present time, since the definite failure of the great 
expeditions undertaken with the battle-cry Deus vult, a Musul- 
man garrison has been necessary to maintain order there, and a 
Musulman power has commanded respect for the rights of the 
rival churches grouped around what is believed to be the tomb of 
Christ. Christians submit to this humiliating necessity, and they 
have not yet found the way to live in peace in this narrow space. 

It is a reason of the same kind which still sustains the power 
of the Sultan in his different European and Asiatic possessions. 
Our century has seen entire provinces and even kingdoms suc- 
cessively withdrawn from the supremacy of the Crescent. Greece, 
Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria, flanked by Roume- 
lia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, have been emancipated. Russia has 
crowded Islam, in Europe and in Asia, far back from its old fron- 
tier. France, without declaring war, has made it submit to the 
common law in Algeria and Tunis, not without provoking some- 
what of a movement of retreat toward the Sahara, which is re- 
strained only by the material advantages due to trade with a rich 
and civilized country. One might believe that this continuous 
recoil would soon lead to the disappearance of the Caliphate of 
Constantinople. But the competitions which would infallibly 
arise among Christian powers the day after its disappearance 
would be so grave that the Powers have thus far preferred, and 
perhaps will for a long time continue to prefer, the maintenance 
of this rule rather than unchain the hurricane for which its fall 
would give the immediate signal. The balance of power is still 
in this quarter. 

A feeble man who is supported by others may remain standing. 
But he must have preserved some vitality ; otherwise he would be 
a corpse, and there would be nothing to do but bury him. The 

power of the Sultan is diseased, it is not dead, and he still has 
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considerable force at his disposal. But we must not lose sight of 
the fact that what remains of the Padisha’s power appertains only 
to his religious supremacy. It is because he is Caliph, successor 
of the Prophet, commander of the Faithful, that he is sovereign 
of the Turkish empire, and his moral authority extends far beyond 
this empire, over all orthodox Musulmans. Whenever the mass of 
Believers should have strong reasons for thinking him unfaithful 
to his sacred mission to protect Islam and maintain its dominion 
over the world subject to his sceptre, he would soon be cast down 
from his throne. The more or less insurrectionary movements of 
the Wahabites in Arabia and of the Mahdists in Africa, not to 
mention others less important, have for their motive cause the 
feeling that the Caliph of Constantinople and the general Turkish 
policy are betraying Islam by their concessions to the Infidels. 
Neither Wahabites nor Mahdists understand that the Sultan 
would be greatly embarrassed if he decided to follow another line 
of conduct. Similarly, in Europe, men do not always consider 
that he would commit suicide as a sovereign if he consented to all 
that they desire to obtain from him in the name of the principles 
of religious equality which have become axiomatic in Europe, but 
which Islam will forever reject. 

Not that Islam is intolerant in principle, that is, incapable of 
enduring by its. side the existence of other religions. Theoreti- 
cally, the Koran admits without difficulty the coexistence of the 
Musulman society with other religious societies, — those, at least, 
which are monotheistic and possess a sacred book, such as Judaism 
and Christianity. Usually it has lived side by side with them. 
But it is essentially “ dominating,” and this is not the same thing 
as intolerant. It is when the Musulman multitude believes its 
domination threatened that it falls into fits of wild intolerance 
and fanaticism like those of which the unhappy Armenians have 
recently been the victims. We must not, however, confound ex- 
ceptional crises with the normal condition. Doubtless there are 
Musulmans intolerant in the highest degree. There have been 
Musulman sovereigns who have systematically persecuted Chris- 
tians and Jews. But what religion is there that has not known 
its “ultras”? There are Musulman countries, like Morocco, 
where Christians are not endured, and Jews are tolerated but 
slightly. Are we sure that in all Christian countries Musulmans 
would fare better? The holy places of Islam— Mecca and 
Medina—are not accessible to declared non-Musulmans. In 
pontifical Rome would they have permitted Musulmans to erect 
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a mosque? I repeat, it is not these exceptional cases or places 
which show the essential character of Islam. It is the state of 
subordination in which it means to confine the sectaries of other 
religions. Let Christians of every name and Jews be docile 
subjects; let them renounce every claim to take a visible part in 
the government; let them be neither judges nor soldiers ; above 
all, let them pay heavy tribute regularly, — Islam will then allow 
them to live at peace in their subject condition. Such is the 
true Musulman theory. Let it be remarked that we cannot say 
as much for all the governments which pass, or have passed, for 
Christian. The Moors in Spain and Portugal could not have 
lived as submissive subjects paying heavy taxes; the Inquisition 
would not, for such considerations, have tolerated their presence. 
The special impost on the Infidels has long been the principal 
financial resource of Musulman countries. In the history of 
the Caliphs, when Islam was still in its period of expansion and 
saw Christians coming over to it by thousands, we find curious 
episodes when Musulman sovereigns were disturbed lest the 
number of non-Musulmans should diminish in their states, as the 
state treasury was getting empty. They, therefore, bade their 
proselyters put a rein on their zeal. Here is the explanation of 
the system which has usually prevailed in countries professing 
the religion of the Prophet. Musulman subjects are governed 
directly by the Musulman prince. The other confessions are 
organized under the direction of their religious chiefs. These are 
true vassal-princes, responsible for the tranquil submission of their 
adherents, and it is with these chiefs alone that the Musulman 
state deals. A Musulman state, where several religions are pro- 
fessed, is, then, an ensemble of theocracies, of which a single one is 
commander-in-chief and makes its supremacy felt by all the others 
whenever it thinks this necessary to bring them back to obedi- 
ence. Let them live, but let them obey,—such is the funda- 
mental law. Of all the conventions imposed by Europe on the 
Turkish government, that which cost the Musulman conscience 
of the Sultan most dear — that which may excite grave trouble in 
his relations with his Musulman subjects, and the execution of 
which must be closely watched if it is not promptly to become a 
dead letter —is, beyond contradiction, the arrangement which was 
made in favor of Crete. Equal rights, a Christian governor, a 
mixed gendarmerie, something like a parliament, free disposition 
of the public revenues when the tribute to the empire has been 
paid, —all this is as anti-Islamic as one can conceive. It isa 
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political and social emancipation of the Infidel. The ashes of the 


old Caliphs must have shuddered ! 


II. 

One of the phenomena difficult to explain in religious history 
is the absolutely false ideas which Christendom, down to modern 
times, has formed of Islam, and of all that constitutes its essence 
and its principles; and this despite three centuries of crusades, 
and the consequent continued contact with Musulmans. If there 
is a religion that is rigorously monotheistic, the sworn enemy of 
all idolatry, it is Islam. Mahomet never gave himself out for 
anything more than a prophet, an inspired man receiving revela- 
tions from an angel, the angel Gabriel, exactly like Mademoiselle 
Couesdon,! and his followers never entertained the idea of making 
a god of him. That which most displeases them in traditional 
Christianity is the dogma of the deity of Jesus Christ. The 
Musulmans have carried their horror of idolatry to the point 
of iconoclasm, systematically destroying sacred images. But this 
did not hinder the Christian world, through the whole Middle 
Age and even to the end of the seventeenth century, from the 
persuasion that Musulmans were frightful pagans, worshipers of 
Mahom, and other ridiculous divinities, such as Termagant, 
Baphomet, Baraton, and even the radiant Greek Apollo, who 
must have been much astonished to find himself in such company. 
It was gravely recited that, in Spain or in Palestine, the warring 
champions of the Christian faith broke to powder, as it was their 
pious duty to do, gigantic statues, in massive gold or silver, of the 
false god Mahom. M. le Comte H. de Castries, in a recent vol- 
ume, “ Essai sur Islam” (Paris: Armand Colin et Cie), has 
collected the most curious passages from the poets and historians 
of our Middle Age, who speak of Mohammedanism exactly as a 
blind man would speak of colors. Yet they drew their informa- 
tion from Crusaders, and several of them had taken part in the 
Crusades. This made nodifference. They persist in seeing white 
black. This singular aberration explains certain naive confu- 
sions in the paintings of other days, painters being always the 
longest attached to old historic conventions. For example, on the 
canvases of Rembrandt representing the Crucifixion, the Roman 
soldiers who performed the executioner’s office are in Turkish 


1 A young illuminate who last year made a sensation in Paris, pretending to 
receive communications from the angel Gabriel ; but she was neglected when it 
turned out that the angel Gabriel understood only the French language ! 
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costume. Why? Rembrandt, ignorant of the real costume of 
Roman soldiers, reasoned in this way: The Roman soldiers were 
pagans ; the Turks are also pagans; the soldiers of Pilate must, 
then, have been dressed like the Turks, of whom one sees speci- 
mens, from time to time, upon the quays of Amsterdam. One 
cannot be more logical. This may be paralleled in the ingenuity 
of the Chinese designer at the time when it was the fashion in 
China to imitate the bibelots of barbarous Europe. This celestial 
artist was to copy on a plate a Resurrection after a Dutch master. 
He had never in his life seen women wearing robes girded at the 
waist. He therefore took the three “holy women,” whom we 
see at a distance in the original, repairing to the sepulchre, for 
three Dutch sailors, whonh he conscientiously drew with their large 
trousers serving for petticoats. This amusing design may be 
seen on a porcelain plate in the Musée Guimet at Paris. 

After all, the blunders of our ancestors concerning Islam are 
not so singular as one might believe. The historie sense, the 
faculty of placing one’s self at the point of view and in the feelings 
of the bygone generations whose history one is writing, is a con- 
quest of the modern mind, of the very modern spirit. Above 
all, in religious matters, incapacity for seizing the true sense of 
phenomena when they are foreign to the habits of mind of the 
observer, and a systematic need of referring them to forms and 
notions of “home,” have been the usual condition of the historians 
of antiquity. To perceive this, we need only read the burlesque 
notions of a Tacitus and a Plutarch when they come to speak of 
the Jews. A Greek, Megasthenes, finely educated, could pass 
fifteen years at the court of an Indian king, at the time when 
Buddhism was at its height, and comprehend nothing in this great 
religious movement, and describe Brahmanism as if it were a 
variety of Hellenism. Even in our own day, we may discover 
analogous innocence in quarters where historical criticism has not 
penetrated. I still hear the worthy young ignorantin! who was 
introducing a circle of relatives and friends to a pretty mosque, 
erected as a specimen of the kind in one of our great Expositions, 
that of 1867. He was the savant, the cicerone, of the company, 
and they listened with open mouths. I cannot render the accent 
of assurance and satisfaction with which he said to the group: 
“There, that is a mosque, a church of the Mahometans, and it is 
there that they say mass to them!” 


1 The popular name for monks devoting themselves to elementary instruc- 
tion. 
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In fact Mahomet was a powerful preacher of monotheism, in a 
time and a country in which one of the grossest of polytheisms 
reigned. He was an implacable adversary of idolatry, and, as soon 
as he had the power, he hastened to destroy the idols erected at 
Mecca within and around the Kaaba, the cubic temple (whence 
its name, which signifies a die), which was already the most highly 
revered sanctuary, a kind of religious centre for all Arabia. It 
is asserted that not less than 360 divinities were represented in 
this kind of -Pantheon. 

He is a strange personage, this Mohammed, “ the praised,” “ the 
glorified,” whom we call Mahomet, and it is not easy to define 
him. Mystical to the point of believing very sincerely in his 
divine mission, he is at times crafty, cunning, insidious, and even 
perfidious, as if he were an impostor. To disinterestedness and 
frequent accesses of generosity he joins minute care of his person 
and his own welfare. He endures for years —I was about to say, 
like a Christian — the ridicule, the threats, the passionate hostility 
and the evil treatment of his fellow-citizens of Mecca, to reveal 
himself later susceptible and vindictive to the point of not recoil- 
ing from bloody executions, nor even from provocation to assassi- 
nation through suggestion, — provocation many times followed by 
the deed. Early left an orphan and poor, he becomes rich by 
his marriage to a widow much older than himself, who had fallen 
in love with her young camel-driver. Their union was exemplary ; 
he was strictly faithful to his Khadidja, and, despite the right 
which he might have claimed in a polygamous society, he gave 
her no rival. When he had lost her, he was nearly fifty, and he 
gave himself up to a senile inclination for the fair sex. When he 
died, at the age of sixty-three, he was the husband of ten wives 
at least, without counting several concubines. He permitted his 
disciples to marry only four, but he found means to make'them 
believe that Allah allowed an exception on this point in favor of 
his prophet, by way of compensation for all the pains and hard- 
ships of his mission. . 

We must, nevertheless, admit his sincerity in claiming the rdle 
of revealer. He had, while still young, ecstasies in which he heard 
voices, and soon he saw the angel Gabriel appearing as the bearer 
of divine messages. This ultra-mystical disposition was con- 
nected with a hysterical constitution, manifested from his infancy 
in nervous crises; their nature the studies of Drs. Charcot and 
Richet make plain. He sometimes feared becoming the prey of an 
evil djinn, or.demon of the desert. Another plea in his favor is 
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that the first person convinced of the celestial visitations of which 
he was the object was his wife Khadidja. If it is difficult to remain 
a great man in the mind of one’s valet, is it easier to pass for a 
prophet in the eyes of the companion of one’s days and nights ? 
It seems to me that, in speaking of the contradictions united in 
the person of Mahomet, we must recall the very contradictory 
character of his people. The Arab is at once chivalrous and 
knavish, generously hospitable and a bandit of the desert, a loyal 
observer of the promises he has made and a shameless liar, ordi- 
narily very prosaic in his appreciations and his tastes, at times 
enthusiastically poetical and full of imagination. Certainly the 
grave offenses with which we reproach Mahomet, and which we 
learn from the Arabian historians, did not make the same impres- 
sion on them as on us. This suggests that he himself was not 
more sensitive; and, as for what concerns the contrast between his 
claim to be a divine messenger and the often reprehensible means 
which he used to establish his power, I am strongly tempted to 
believe that it is our Christian education which prevents our 
admitting that calculation and craft may be associated with the 
conviction that one is charged with an august mission by the will 
of God. 

At bottom, and along with this conviction, Mahomet was very 
selfish, very ambitious, and eager to command. This tendency, 
long repressed by the consciousness of his weakness and by the 
very religious sentiment of resignation to the inevitable, harmo- 
nized for a long time with the hope of reaching his ends by mild 
and pacific measures. Then, when he saw that these measures did 
not lead to the conquest of Mecea, and that, thanks to his patience, 
skillfully profiting by circumstances, he had acquired at Medina 
the power which his native city refused him, the resigned and long- 
suffering prophet changed into the imperious dictator, and the 
interests of his personal ambition became identical, in his eyes, 
with the duty of avenging the outraged cause of God, whose envoy 
he believed himself to be. 

In his celebrated tragedy of “‘ Mahomet,” more remarkable for 
the arriere-pensée which it allows us to divine than for its literary 
value, Voltaire saw little in the prophet of Islam but an impos- 
tor, an ambitious madman, a slave to his passions, and a past- 
master in the art of fanaticizing his disciples. The real history 
is considerably disfigured in the incidents which Voltaire places 
on the stage — for example, his Zopire, who dies at the hand of 
his own son, become a blind instrument of Mahomet, holds the 
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place, as chief of Mecca, of Abou-Sophiin, a great adversary of 
the Prophet, who in fact ended by a sufficiently pitiable conver- 
sion to Islam. We cannot, however, deny to the French trage- 
dian the merit of having drawn from the actual history of his 
terrible hero traits completely authentic, the juxtaposition of which 
makes of him an abominable hypocrite, an old libertine, and a 
scoundrel. But history is falsified when only the odious side 
is presented. If Mahomet had been only this, he would not have 
inspired in those around him the passionate affection and the 
devotion which served him to his death and survived him. Vice 
and crime could not establish for centuries a religious and moral 
empire which changed a great part of the face of the world. 
Mahomet’s work was not simply to build up his personal grandeur. 
For a social condition incoherent, anarchical, swarming with 
degrading superstitions and abominable customs (for instance, the 
burial alive of little girls burdensome to their parents), and for 
an idolatrous polytheism without even the excuse of a gracious 
and poetical mythology, he substituted, not perfection, it is true, 
but an average level of social order, religion and morality which 
definitively counts among the great spiritual powers of humanity. 
Assuredly Christians have the right to maintain the superiority of 
their origins over those of Islam. Without entering upon dog- 
matic ground, and remaining faithful to the purely historic point 
of view, there is in Jesus of Nazareth a candor, a loyalty, a 
moral purity, a goodness, an abnegation, a tenderness, an intuitive 
penetration into hidden truth, which have no parallels in the 
Arabian prophet. The Koran, compared with the Gospel, is 
tedious. In order to find any interest in it, we must study labo- 
riously, in company with the Musulman doctors, the vaguely 
indicated relations of a number of “Surats,” or chapters, to 
various incidents in the life of Mahomet. The rest is an endless 
repetition of a few ideas, always the same, restated to satiety, — 
the unity of God, the absurdity of idolatry, the resurrection, the 
last judgment, the joys reserved for believers, the eternal punish- 
ment of unbelievers, and the rigorous obligation of submission to 
the revelations of the Prophet. We never get beyond this, in 
addition to some disfigured reminiscences of the Old and New 
Testaments. A few rare bits, where the mystical ardor of Ma- 
homet for the theses of the divine unity and omnipotence brings 
to his lips accents of a noble flight, cannot compensate for the 
monotony of this long chaplet where the beads are all alike: we 
understand without difficulty why one of the eminent men of our 
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age who have devoted themselves most zealously to religious study, 
Baron Bunsen, lamented that, after several attempts to read the 
Koran, he had never gotten beyond the first third. 

On the other hand, we must not fail to recognize that there is 
in Islam an energetic concentration of religious thought upon some 
fundamental points, and that this explains the charm which this 
religion exercises over peoples more disposed to meditative con- 
templation than to action. Let the fact be carefully weighed : 
there are two possible directions of the religious sentiment. With 
some, it delights to expand, to extend itself, to give its color to all 
that it touches, — and, if there be no obstacle, it touches every- 
thing. With others, it prefers to centralize its energies upon some 
essential and vital points. The latter easily accuse the former of 
superficiality, — of caring only moderately for the interior reality 
provided the exterior be correct; the former rejoin that the 
latter are morose and tiresome. We will not dispute concerning 
tastes or colors, but we will affirm that authentic Islam belongs to 
the second class. It is a religion of concentration. When we 
visit the countries where it reigns, we are struck by the serious- 
ness, the collectedness, the fervor even, with which the greater 
part of the Musulmans observe the ritual prescriptions of their 
faith. Islam has been retreating in Europe for a little more 
than a century, under the constraint of political events, but not 
because of Christian missions. Propaganda has no effect upon 
it. The belief of the Musulman is so profoundly anchored in 
his being by the inalienable sentiment of its superiority to all 
others that he is absolutely deaf to the reasonings which would 
tend to weaken it, to the profit of any of these other creeds. At 
least we may say that the exceptions are extremely rare, and 
almost always very suspicious. This does not prevent skepticism 
from filtering slowly into great Musulman cities, especially in 
Persia. Yet it has to veil itself prudently, and, curiously enough, 
it is perhaps in Arabia itself, the country of the Prophet, that his 
authority as a revealer is most contested, if not his monotheistic 
principle. The Arab of Arabia, the Bedouin, is usually but 
slightly mystical; he is jealous of his independence, and quite 
inclined to reject the claims of inspired men. Poet, sorcerer, 
prophet, or fool,—he does not distinguish them very clearly. 
The humorous appreciation of a Bedouin sheik has often been 
quoted: “ Mahomet gave the Arabians a religion which was not 
made for them. It prescribes ablutions, and we are always in 
want of water; meritorious fasts, and very often we have nothing 
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to eat; abundant alms, and we have not a sou.” It is a pleasant 
sally, a little exaggerated, but resting on a foundation of truth. 
Mahomet was a townsman, an inhabitant of cities, —of those 
places where dwellings are fixed and congregated, where men 
gain money by commerce, where water has been brought in, 
where a stock-of food has been provided, — and he took part only 
indirectly in the life of the desert. But when the Arabian of 
Arabia is seized by the religious need, it is to Islam that he pas- 
sionately returns, to Islam pure and simple, freed from the over- 
growths and the contradictions with which, like all old religions 
spread over vast areas, Islam has been incumbered in the course 
of ages. Such is the spirit of that Wahabite puritanism, hostile 
to Caliphs, to Osmanlis, to dervishes, to ritual pomp, to worship 
of the saints, which is always disturbing the Turkish government, 
and which may well become, one of these days, as dangerous to it 
as it was at the beginning of this century. At that time, indeed, 
Wahabism succeeded in dominating almost the whole of Arabia, 
and it was suppressed only at the cost of heavy sacrifices of life 
and treasure. 
IT. 


Mahomet had only a very vague knowledge of Christianity 
and Judaism, and it was a plain mark of his faith in himself that 
he never took much pains to know them better. In one or two 
journeys which he had made in Syria in the employ of Khadidja, 
before marrying her, he had seen Christian churches, and espe- 
cially Christians more or less Gnostic. He had had relations 
with some adherents of an anterior religious tendency, hanifism, 
a movement of opinion quite confused and very much of a mix- 
ture, which was already diffusing, quietly and without great success, 
the idea of monotheism. Of this imperceptible murmur Maho- 
met made a thunderbolt. In his earlier years of prophetism he 
had been attracted by the fact that Christians and Jews had pro- 
fessed monotheism for a long time; he saw in them allies rather 
than adversaries; and he began, in an arriere-pensée of union or 
of federation, by designating Jerusalem as the Holy City toward 
which the believers that he gathered were to turn their prayers. 
He held Abraham, Moses and Jesus for three great prophets, but 
he was shocked to learn that the disciples of Jesus had deified 
him. Judaism he knew a little better. There were in Arabia, 
particularly at Medina, important Jewish bodies, arising, it is 
believed, from immigrations caused by the calamities which deso- 
lated Palestine during the wars of Titus and Hadrian. The 
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interest and the vanity of the people of Mecca found their account 
in accepting a legend widely spread in Mahomet’s time, and 
adopted by him as the truth itself. According to this legend, the 
Kaaba, the famous temple of Mecca, whither pilgrims came from 
all parts of Arabia, had been constructed by Adam, at first, by 
divine command, and then rebuilt by Abraham and his son Ish- 
mael. But afterward the exiled children of Isaac and Jacob 
became recalcitrant, this legend not being at all in conformity with 
those of their sacred books, and tending to discredit their one 
temple at Jerusalem. Mahomet’s indisposition toward Jews and 
Christians was rendered complete by the refusal of both to recog- 
nize him as a revelator, and especially the final and supreme 
revelator superior to all others. When Mahomet in 622 a. p. 
stole away from Mecca (the “ Hegira,” that is “ flight,’ which 
marks the Musulman era), where he was in serious danger of his 
life, to establish himself in Medina, where he had many deter- 
mined partisans, the disagreement between him and the Jews 
of his new abode was accented, and they had much to endure 
from the animosity of the Prophet, not recognized by them, but 
now become powerful. After this time, returning from his first 
direction, Mahomet decided that the place toward which one must 
turn in prayer should no longer be Jerusalem, but the Kaaba of 
Mecca. It was also this declared rupture with the two monothe- 
istic religions which inspired his brief résumé of Islamic doctrine, 
stereotyped in every Musulman’s conscience: “ There is no other 
God but Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet.” The culminating 
point of his claims and of his astonishing confidence in himself 
was the message which he sent two years before his death, by 
legates, to the Emperor of the East, to the King of Persia, to the 
imperial government of Egypt, and to some other princes, to offer 
them his friendship, and to summon them to recognize him a 
God’s envoy charged with a message in his name to the entire 
world. Naturally, these summons were fruitless, but the impulse 
to universalism was given, and Mahomet’s successors devoted 
themselves to the consecration of the accomplished fact. 

Despite the very long and bitter opposition which he encoun- 
tered from his fellow-citizens of Mecca, and which ended only 
after he was firmly established at Medina, Mahomet remained a 
Meccan in his spirit, and found means for a practical conciliation 
of his monotheistic and universalist principle with devotional 
customs which logically clash with such premisses, but of which 
Mecca was the beneficiary. One of the great objections of his 
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fellow-citizens was dictated by their fear that, if the worship of 
many gods were abolished, and if their idols grouped in and 
around the Kaaba were destroyed, the annual pilgrimage from 
which Mecca derived so much profit, and which was so advan- 
tageous to its caravan commerce, — for a truce was agreed upon 
by the Arabian tribes during the month before and the month 
after the great ceremony, — would disappear, because it would no 
longer have a meaning. One God, they said, present and active 
everywhere, may likewise be worshiped everywhere. Certainly: 
the Meccans were on this point far abler theologians than the 
confidant of the angel Gabriel! But Mahomet, when he became 
master, appeased their fears, if not their logic, by sanctioning the 
antique pilgrimage with his authority as revelator, and giving it 
an emphasis and magnitude which it had never had before. In- 
stead of being optional, he rendered it obligatory; and soon it 
was no longer Arabia only, but the whole Musulman world, that 
directed toward the Holy City unending processions of hadjis. 
Mahomet even consecrated the absurd prestige of a stone — 
the famous “ Black Stone ” — built into one of the corners of the 
Kaaba, on the level of a man’s head, which the pilgrims, making 
the circuit of the sanctuary seven times, must touch and kiss to 
assure themselves every manner of prosperity in this world and 
the next. This is, in fact, pure fetichism. Mahomet did as much 
for the spring Zemzem, near the building, the spring which Hagar, 
the mother of Ishmael, discovered with joyous astonishment mur- 
muring beneath her child dying with thirst. It is, it appears, a 
spring, or more probably a subterranean vein of bitter water, 
slightly purgative, which may well have been the original cause 
of the erection of the temple in the remote past, before the city 
existed. Mahomet likewise consecrated the sevenfold course that 
pilgrims must take between two neighboring hillocks, which Hagar, 
in her wild despair, ascended, calling for help and ‘seeing before 
her only the limitless desert. There was the same sanctioning 
of a custom in use in a place in the environs of Mecca: it con- 
sisted of throwing a certain number of pebbles at two or three 
pieces of shapeless masonry marking, at the extremities of a nar- 
row valley, the two places where the Devil wished to frighten 
Abraham, and turn him back from the mission which he had 
received from on high. In a word, so far as it was possible, the 
local traditions of Mecca were preserved and adapted to the new 
religion, and the latter profited greatly thereby. The evidently 
pagan origins of these bizarre rites offer a fine subject for the 
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conjectures of scholars, but it must be confessed that thus far 
they have not been established with the least certainty. 

It is in these survivals of an abandoned religious point of view 
that Mahomet — contrary to all logic, but with a remarkable know- 
ledge of what was indispensable to his severe monotheism in order 
to gain over uncultured minds, and to finally conciliate the sympa- 
thies of Mecca — gave to his religion something concrete, mysteri- 
ous, gross, and, one may add, superstitions, which early assured it 
many and ardent adherents in Arabiaitself. Later, at a distance, 
by a kind of intussusception frequent in the history of religions, 
these local superstitions borrowed their permanent prestige from 
the éclat and the dazzling success of the religion of which they 
had become an integral and original part. 

For the rest, the Musulman religion is at once simple and 
confining. The worship is puritan. Prayer five times a day, 
preceded by an ablution and punctuated by rhythmical prostra- 
tions ; the assembly on Friday in the mosque, where the celebrant 
adds to the ritual prayers instruction concerning a passage of the 
Koran; fasts, especially that of the month Ramadan, during the 
whole course of which one must abstain entirely from food from 
sunrise to sunset, — what would one do, by the way, if Islam ex- 
tended to those polar regions where, according to the season,! it is 
day or night that is abolished ? — circumcision, an Arabian as well 
as Jewish custom, — such is the substance of Mussulman devotion, 
with some dietary regulations, the interdiction of pork and absti- 
nence from fermented drinks. The person of Mahomet is the 
object of very great veneration, but he has never been deified. 

We must not forget the assiduous reading and meditation of 
the Koran. Despite the criticism to which this sacred book is 
open, it is the classic monument of the Arabian language, and it 
bears the impress of a poetry sui generis to which Orientals are 
very susceptible. That which constitutes grave defects for us does 
not affect them. The Musulman doctors are unwearied in their 
study, their commentary, their admiration; simple believers take 
delight in it. Mahomet was evidently struck by the power which 
Judaism and Christianity derived from the possession of a “ sacred 
book” read and pondered by all, and the revelations of the angel 
Gabriel were early consigned to writing under his direction. The 


1 The objection is the more weighty since the religious year of the Mussul- 
man has remained lunar, without intercalary days : thus it is now eleven days 
shorter than ours, and, consequently, in thirty-three years the month Ramadam 
has coincided successively with all the months of the solar year. 
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sacred collections of the religions which possess them are usually 
formed quite a long time after the birth of the religion itself, of 
which they then become the document par excellence. In no case 
has the “sacred book” followed more closely the appearance of 
the founder. Mahomet did not arrange the Koran as we have it 
now, but we may say, generally and with some limitations, that it 
is indeed the personal work of the Prophet. 

Finally, precepts of a very real morality — enjoining on the 
Musulman justice, sobriety, scrupulous probity, chastity (under 
the conditions, of course, of authorized polygamy), helpfulness 
and charity to all men, especially to co-religionists — conclude the 
recommendation of Islam to our esteem, and the annihilation of 
the absurd opinions so long entertained concerning it. 

The greatest shadow on this picture is the excessive importance 
attached to the recognition of the supernatural mission of Ma- 
homet himself. The principle of his doctrine, “ slam,” that is, 
“submissive resignation,” is incontestably very religious. Quite 
the opposite is the obligation, under penalty of eternal punish- 
ment, to weave crowns for such a revelator. It is here, decidedly, 
that Islam sins. Nowhere is man more “ justified,” or saved, by 
a faith in itself unconnected with the moral status. Because of 
this confession that Mahomet was an inspired prophet from on 
high, — the Prophet par excellence, — one may count upon all the 
compassions of Deity, and upon all the joys of a paradise where 
the senses will be charmed as much as the spirit ;! outside of it 
one has nothing good to expect from destiny. Mahomet borrowed 
from Judaism, as he knew it, the doctrines of the final resurrec- 
tion of the body, followed by the last judgment, and of the irre- 
vocable separation of men into the elect, to be granted every 
felicity, and the condemned, destined to eternal punishment. 
Upon this Jewish doctrine of the last things, which crowned the 
doctrine of the Messiah who was to come, Mahomet grafted the 
absolute merit of faith in his own divine mission. Those, then, who 
possess it, were they equal or even inferior morally to those who 
possess it not, are superior to the latter with all the superiority 
which places the elect of God above the rejected of Him. Here 
is the principle of the Musulman pride, of the claim of Islam 
to dominate the whole world. The Musulman believer esteems 


' It would take too long to speak of the houris and the sensual attractions 
of the paradise of Mahomet. Let me only say, generally, that it is a mistake 
to consider this pasha’s beatitude as an essential element of the Musulman 
faith. 
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himself so superior, by virtue of his faith, that he cannot believe 
that God has reserved for others dominion over the world. It is, 
therefore, by right divine that he commands. Every other power 
than that of Islam can attain government over men only through 
a demoniacal usurpation. Normally, human societies should be 
commanded by the Faithful, themselves commanded by a repre- 
sentative, a successor of the Prophet, whose first task it is to make 
his doctrine and his law triumph. Islam, then, is essentially 
theocratic, even as its founder was essentially a theocrat. Jesus, 
upon the Mount of Temptation, rejected the kingdoms of this 
world and their glory which Satan offered him. Under the same 
circumstances Mahomet, who did not at all disdain them, would 
have answered: “I do not need to receive them from thee; I 
hold them from God!” 


IV. 


No one can deny that the early centuries of Islam were extraor- 
dinarily brilliant. Arabia, until then a negligible quantity among 
the nations of the earth, united, and, as it were, lashed on by 
the new spirit with which Mahomet had penetrated it, abruptly 
revealed itself as a nursery of invincible warriors. In less than 
a century Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, almost 
all of Asia Minor, the entire North of Africa, and even Spain, 
came under the sway of the victorious Musulman. Sicily, the 
South of France, and Southern Italy, and Rome herself bowed or 
trembled before the Saracen incursions. Pushed back toward the 
East after the bloody battle of Poitiers, Islam recoiled but very 
slowly, and held its own for several centuries under the assaults 
of Christendom. The church of Africa, the church of Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius and Augustine, was annihi- 
lated. That of Egypt, shrunk more than one half, led only a pre- 
carious existence. In the East, Islam prolonged its conquests in 
Turkestan, India and the Malay region, even to China. It as- 
similated new races, the Turks and other Tartars. It concluded, 
in the fifteenth century, by taking the place of the last remnant 
of the Greco-Roman Empire, whose power was agonizing at Con- 
stantinople. The Crusades had ended in a pitiful failure. West- 
ern Christianity, making miserable pretexts, forgot a solidarity 
which petty Church questions should never have veiled, aban- 
doning to the Musulman the capital of Christian Hellenism, the 
city of Constantine, Theodosius and Justinian, those imperial 
fathers of orthodoxy. In the seventeenth century Vienna itself 
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was hard beset, and would probably have succumbed but for Po- 
lish intervention. But this was the end. Since that time Islam 
has had to retire slowly before the politics, the arms and the 
civilization of Europe. Its progress has been almost limited to 
extension among the fetichist peoples of the Dark Continent. 
This does not make amends. 

Let it not be forgotten that to this prodigious extension of con- 
quest there corresponded for a long period a most remarkable 
development of real civilization. There were Caliphs of great 
worth, intellectually and politically. For two or three centuries 
letters, science, art, philosophy even, shone brightly in the Mu- 
sulman states, especially in Persia and in Spain. Contemporary 
Christianity had nothing superior to oppose to them. Crusaders 
or Saracens, — which were the more civilized? It would be diffi- 
cult to decide. It has been observed with some reason that the 
Musulman civilization profited much by the Jews and the Chris- 
tians subjected by the Arabian conquest. This does not diminish 
its claims to respect. It did in this respect as Christian civiliza- 
tion had done in its beginnings, when the German invaders util- 
ized what the former subjects of the Roman Empire had inherited 
of the previous culture. Civilizations have no other procedure. 

It is more needful to explain why this Musulman civilization 
of the Middle Age had no future, and why for centuries it has 
declined, incapable of assimilating the progress of Christian na- 
tions and a prey to a stagnation, a heedlessness, a social sterility, 
which lead to a continuous and incurable decadence, as every- 
thing seems to show. 

More than one explanation of this phenomenon has .been pro- 
posed. It has been said, for example, that Musulman peoples 
have been paralyzed mentally by the fatalism inherent in their 
religious belief. If one spoke of the indolence more common 
among the Orientals than with us, but fond, as with us, of array- 
ing itself in fine pretexts, he would, perhaps, be less mistaken. 
In any case this indolence has not always prevented the outburst 
of a very remarkable civilization, as we have just seen. As for 
doctrinal fatalism, it is not so essential to the Musulman faith as 
it is said to be. The Koran has this likeness to the Bible, that 
we find there passages favorable to predestination, expressions of 
the feeling of the absolute power of God, and also other passages 
which clearly imply human liberty. We may therefore choose, 
and Musulman theologians have divided upon this difficult mat- 
ter as well as our own. Christian denominations have also 
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held the doctrine of absolute predestination, notably the Calvin- 
ists; but this has not hindered them from taking rank among 
the most energetic and enterprising of human societies. Perhaps, 
in the mechanical relation established by Musulman monotheism 
between God and the world,—as if the conditions or the laws 
of the created world had no other foundation than an arbitrary 
will always able to change, — there is a point of view contrary to 
the scientific determination of things, and consequently to rational 
progress, the source of all other progress. There are, for the 
Musulman, no inexpugnable laws of Nature. But did Christians 
in the Middle Age and down to modern times form a very dif- 
ferent idea of the relation of the Creator to the creation? It is 
not here, then, that we are to seek the final word of the enigma. 

Others have brought forward polygamy, the degradation of 
woman, of one half of human society, which is the result of it, 
the inferiority of family life which it implies, and which saps the 
social development. But we run a great risk, in thus limiting 
ourselves, of taking the effect for the cause. Islam does not 
prescribe polygamy ; it permits it within certain limits, and it has 
restricted it, in comparison with its predecessor. Everywhere 
monogamy, before being prescribed by the religious law, has been 
a fruit of increasing civilization, and not its stem. Polygamy is 
practiced in Musulman countries only by the great and the rich, 
as it is very expensive. Even among the upper classes the mo- 
nogamic constitution of the family is becoming more and more 
the rule in Constantinople and other great cities of the Turkish 
Empire. If European civilization could make more rapid prog- 
ress there, the change of custom in this direction would be quicker 
and more emphatic. The question recurs, then, in its entirety 
under this form: Why is the development of our civilization, 
which nothing binds to a definite religious dogma, incompatible 
with Islam to such a degree that the latter recoils and disappears 
wherever the former awakes and advances ? 

To my mind the great reason is to be sought in the essentially 
theocratic constitution of Musulman society. In the long run, 
despotism is always sterilizing in all its forms. It may for a 
time utilize, bring into relief, and even favor the expansion of 
germs formed in a freer past; it cannot substitute others for 
them when they are exhausted. It is hostile to every new crea- 
tion, since it stifles all spontaneity. It entirely distrusts individ- 
ualism and innovation. All that it can do — and it is far from 
doing this always — is to preserve what it has found. But by the 
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side of other societies, which grow indefinitely under a less repres- 
sive régime, the day comes when this conservatism is only stagna- 
tion, and the stagnation only degeneration. 

This granted, let me hasten to say that, of all kinds of des- 
potism, theocracy —the system founded upon a pretended divine 
delegation of the sovereign — is the most benumbing, the most un- 
fruitful, since the theocracy commands in the name of a principle 
which not only forbids discussion of its claims, but to which the 
most complete absolutism is in some sort the supreme duty. He 
who governs is nothing in himself; he disappears in the splendor 
of the divine authority which he incarnates in his person. Re- 
sistance to his will is more than insubordination, it is sacrilege. 
Fortunately for the Christianity of the Middle Age, there were, 
in the maxims and in the origins of the Gospel, elements of 
resistance to the theocratic pretensions of the Roman hierarchy. 
Otherwise Christian society would have run a great risk of be- 
coming a nerveless and enervating theocracy like others. This is 
precisely what was wanting in Islam. The Musulman society 
is theocratic and it can only be such. It holds this character 
from its founder and from its original conditions. Mahomet 
always considered it self-evident that, charged with the affairs of 
God, he had a right to obedience from all men in all directions : 
he conducted himself and he taught consistently with this belief. 
When Islam abdicates its claims to temporal and spiritual power, 
it will no longer be Islam. Mahomet would cease to be the 
Prophet incomparable with other prophets, and half of his fun- 
damental maxim would be suppressed. 

This, then, is the reason why Islam could rule for a time over 
a remarkable efflorescence of civilization, the elements of which 
existed before it, and why it has ended by becoming inferior to 
another civilization which developed without. This is the. reason 
why, resisting all propaganda directed against its doctrines, it 
recoils before our invading civilization and shows itself incapable 
of assimilating it. In its theocratic quality it absolutely lacks 
ductility. It may still extend in the deserts of Asia and in Afri- 
can countries. It may even draw recruits from Brahmanism 
and Buddhism. No people civilized after the manner of Europe 
will trouble itself to adopt it. Civilization, as it has been de- 
veloped in Europe, is the most redoubtable enemy of Islam, al- 
though making no war upon it as a religion. Our civilization 
will accomplish pacifically, let us hope, what neither the Cru- 
saders nor the missionaries could do. 
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V. 


This paper was written a short time before the outbreak of 
the Turco-Greek war, into which Greece threw herself with as 
much heroism as imprudence and impotence. The result, so 
greatly to be deplored on her account, is nevertheless not of such 
a nature, it seems to me, as to modify the conclusions set forth 
above. The political blunder of Greece has galvanized anew, for 
a short time, the enfeebled body of Islam, by furnishing it an 
occasion for displaying the only considerable power still remain- 
ing in the midst of its steady decline, its military power. As 
some one has said, it was the contest of a young greyhound and 
an old lion. The latter was not long in breaking the back of his 
rash adversary. But if this easily foreseen result of an unequal 
duel delays the hour of the political and social dissolution of 
Islam, it cannot arrest it for a long time. The general causes of 
this continuous decay remain, and Greece will only have to blame 
herself because, in her impatience and excessive self-confidence, 
she wished to anticipate the hour when their peaceful action 
should bring about a readjustment by which she would naturally 
profit. 


ALBERT REVILLE. 
COLLEGE DE FRANCE, Paris. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Habit and Instinct. By C. Luoyp Morean, F. G.S. Pp.351. Edward 
Arnold, publisher to the India Office. London, 37 Bedford Street ; New 
York, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


The contents of this book may be somewhat loosely divided under 
three heads. We first have a study of instinct ; then we have a discus- 
sion of the relation of consciousness to the development of organs and 
instincts, and, finally, we have a brief consideration of the theory which 
denies that characteristics acquired during the lifetime of an organism 
ean be transmitted to its posterity. All these discussions are extremely 
interesting, though of unequal value. The study of instinct, which oc- 
cupies a large part of the book, is a beautiful example of scientific 
research. It is based upon careful and minute observation. Three 
forms of activity are recognized : that in which the impulse to the act is 
congenital ; that in which the impulse is the result of experience ; and 
that in which it is the result of “tradition.” The attempt of the author 
is mainly to discover what unquestionably belongs to the first of these 
forms by eliminating whatever results from the others. He finds that 
there is a residuum of congenital impulses which play a much larger 
part in some organisms than in others ; but that these are more general 
in their nature than is usually supposed, special determinateness being 
to a large extent the result of experience or “tradition.” To these 
classes of activity another might conceivably be added, in which the line 
so sharply drawn between the different forms should be blurred. In this 
the impulse to certain activities might be inherited, while the impulse 
might not be strong enough, taken by itself, to produce the act. It 
would simply make development along certain lines more easy. The 
author might not admit the actuality of such a class ; still the possibility 
of it would have to be eliminated before a final result could be reached. 
The discussion of mental evolution in connection with that of physical 
life and instinct is also of great interest. 

The chapters devoted to the theory of Weismann are especially impor- 
tant, as expressing the somewhat guarded adhesion of the distinguished 
author to the view that he had before opposed. This is obviously a 
great triumph for the theory of Weismann. While the chapters that 
treat of this matter suggest certain interesting considerations, the only 
strength that they add to the view which they defend appears to me to 
be found in the scientific authority of the author. Indeed, owing in 
part to the lack of space, which the author more than once deplores, 
this part of the work shows little of the scientifie caution which is so 
marked in the earlier portion. For example, the author admits the 
truth of Darwin’s account of a dog that, without training, pointed as its 
ancestors had been taught to do, and this without having seen the trick 
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performed. Of this he says: “Selection is by no means excluded ” 
(p. 292), though as to the manner in which selection could have oper- 
ated to produce such a determinate act, which was, by a happy coinci- 
dence, precisely that which its ancestors had been trained to perform, 
no hint is given. 

Dr. Morgan urges also against such cases the comparatively small num- 
ber of instances in which there is an appearance of transmission (p. 293). 
In regard to tendencies and forces of the method of whose action we 
are so utterly ignorant, such considerations should have little force. The 
only question is as to the existence of facts, be they few or many. Who 
can tell why certain of our own experiences pass over into the world of 
our dreams, while the great multitude of our experiences fail to do this ; 
and why, of those that are thus transmitted, some should be revived 
from half- forgotten memories of our childhood ; while others should 
result from some hardly noticed allusion that flitted across the con- 
sciousness the preceding day. The difficulty, such as it is, would be 
much lessened if we recognize as a fact what I have already referred to 
hypothetically ; namely, that the transmitted tendency may, in many 
eases, be enough to make training, whether by ordinary experience or 
by artificial methods, more easy. Further, if the fact of transmission 
were accepted there would be no reason to exclude from its working 
many acts which are not sufficiently marked to be used as arguments for 
its reality. 

A more striking example of @ priori reasoning is found in a passage 
in which the author refers to “ biological difficulties which render 
direct transmission more and more difficult to accept” (p. 522). These 
“ biological difficulties” would seem to be of a purely theoretical nature ; 
and with such difficulties science has absolutely nothing to do. A priori 
considerations should be left entirely out of the account. The fact that 
Darwin’s theory of generation was a clumsy one, while that of Weis- 
mann is neat, should have nothing to do in any scientific judgment ; 
especially as neither the one theory nor the other has any basis of obser- 
vation. 

Equally loose is the reasoning in regard to the question whether the 
intellectual power of the average civilized man is becoming greater or 
less. The author inclines to the belief that it is growing less. This 
view is partly based upon the theoretic consideration that because natu- 
ral selection no longer operates to keep up the standard it must of neces- 
sity be lowered (p. 341). This, so far as the general question of trans- 
mission is concerned, is a begging of the question. It is partly based, 
also, upon the judgment of those whom the author regards as “ far bet- 
ter fitted to form an opinion in the matter” than himself. The chief 
authority thus referred to is Mr. Kidd, though Mr. Gladstone is also 
quoted. I think that it may well be doubted whether either of these 
gentlemen is sufficiently an expert to furnish the basis for a scientific 
decision. 
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Even more unwarranted than the method by which the author reaches 
the result that the intellectual standard among civilized people is falling 
rather than rising, is his demand that the believer in transmission should 
prove the opposite. He says: “If there be thus no conclusive evidence 
that the faculty is improving, but rather the opposite ; if all this be so, 
then it would seem that the ground is cut away from under the feet of 
those who regard mental evolution in man as due to inherited increments 
of individually acquired faculty. Nay, more; if the average level be 
not rising, some explanation must be demanded of transmissionists of this 
fact.” To suggest an explanation of an unproved fact might perhaps 
be found by the transmissionist more easy than profitable. To insist, 
however, that the transmissionist must prove that the intellectual level is 
rising or lose his case, is to leave the field where scientific tests are pos- 
sible, and to enter one where they are impossible. Where should the 
standard of measurement be found? Better settle the matter by such 
careful observation as that which gives worth to the great body of the 
book before us than appeal to considerations too complex to admit of 
scientific treatment. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion. By JAmEs 
Linpsay, Minister of St. Andrew’s Parish, Kilmarnock. William Black- 
wood & Sons. Edinburgh and London : 1897. 


The excellent testimonial to which Mr. Lindsay treats himself in the 
preface to this work had led one reader unacquainted with his previous 
volumes to anticipate no small profit from perusal of this new and bulky 
book. Unfortunately, expectation has resulted in complete disappoint- 
ment. For, as a whole, this is a mass of terribly amorphous stuff. The 
impression it leaves compels a question, what have we done that Mr. 
Lindsay owes it to us to pour out the contents of his jotting journal pell- 
mell upon our devoted heads? In the course of the presentation nearly 
three hundred unfortunates are literally dragged in “neck and crop,” 
in order that their opinions may be characterized in a more or less 
wishy-washy way, perhaps in order that Mr. Lindsay may have an op- 
portunity to display his omnivorous appetite as a reader, accompanied, 
as is only too evident, by corresponding lack of digestion as a thinker. 
The effects are paradoxical. Ponderosity and weakness go hand in 
hand ; a serious theme, seriously approached, induces continual amuse- 
ment ; learning sits cheek by jowl with a curious self-consciousness little 
distinguishable from vanity ; defensible criticism often passes over into 
what is suspiciously like impertinence, though, to do him justice, Mr. 
Lindsay, thanks to his unusual lack of humor, is quite unconscious of 
this. With all these traits the style is accordant. The sentences read 
like schoolboy translations from Latin or German. These specimens 
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may suffice to illustrate at once the matter and the manner: ‘“ We see 
the theistic philosophy of religion reject the defective theory of such a 
materialistic civilization as would have satisfied Comte and the deter- 
ministic Buckle — to whose constructive synthetic work a value not 
small may be allowed — and assert the reality and primacy of the spir- 
itual” (p. 499). “Such monotheistic tendency — if not yet theistic 
philosophy — as the Hebrews reached, they are now more clearly seen 
to have arrived at in ways that — not without analogy among the 
heathen races — were increasingly inward, and proceeded from the com- 
mandment of the moral imperative in deepened ethical convictions ” 
(p. 61). “The ‘designing intelligence,’ too, which Professor Flint 
infers from order and adjustment, must certainly, in fairness to the evo- 
lutionist view, be viewed far more closely under the light of the con- 
ditions that mark its manifestation than seems to have been done by 
him, or indeed by the customary theistic philosophizings of the past ” 
(p. 179). Similar platitudes, with reservations which eviscerate them 
even of such meaning as they have, meet us on nearly every page. 
References in the form of notes there are none, the entire text being 
overloaded with quotations, reminiscences of review articles, half-hearted 
characterizations, and sometimes with positive misinterpretations of emi- 
nent thinkers. 

It must suffice to call attention to several questionable points that 
occur in the course of the argument. What precise notion of “ infinite 
personality ” does our author entertain ? (pp. 8, 220). Why the unten- 
able positions as against the Master of Balliol, and others, to be classed 
with them ? (pp. 32, 33, 42, 43). Why the inability to understand Mo- 
nism as evinced at pp. 99-101? Why the metaphysical fatuity of the 
whole of ch. vi.? Why the morass lying at pp. 300 ff.? Why the 
inability to understand the modern psychological position? (p. 362). 
Why the extraordinary jumble about Freedom? (pp. 412; 430-33). 
To these, among many other questions that might be raised, there is but 
one reply. Mr. Lindsay is a learned man, who has occupied himself in 
collecting many opinions of prominent persons, forgetting, like Euthy- 
demus, that this does not help him, or helps him only to make a begin- 
ning. If he would stop indiscriminate reading ; practice without pub- 
lishing, till he obtains mastery over the English language ; and, taking 
heart of grace, sit down for ten years, say, in order to make an attempt 
at consecutive thinking, he might conceivably produce a work as good as 
this one is indifferent. 

R. M. WENLEY. 


University OF MICHIGAN. 
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Origin and Development of the Nicene Theology. With some reference 
to the Ritschlian view of Theology and History of Doctrine. Lectures 
delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary 
in January, 1896, by Hucu M. Scort, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Chicago Theological Seminary. Pp. ix, 390. Chicago : Chicago 
Theological Seminary Press. 1896. 


This volume is avowedly written with a polemic and not a mere his- 
torical aim. The author undertakes to “ present the origin and develop- 
ment of the Logos Christology, with frequent reference to negative 
criticism — chief of all that of the school of Ritschl— which is most 
likely now to persuade students that the articles of their faith rest upon 
a very unsubstantial foundation.” The purpose of the book must be 
taken into account in estimating its value. As a history of the origin 
and development of the Nicene theology it can hardly be called a suc- 
cess, for it has the same cardinal defect which mars so many of our 
histories of doctrine: it is little more than a catalogue of the views of 
this and that ante-Nicene writer, and there is scarcely any attempt to 
trace the forces and influences which underlay the development and 
which alone adequately explain it. Indeed, with the author’s conception 
of the growth of doctrine as little more than the process of making 
explicit truth implicitly accepted from the beginning, anything else than 
such a catalogue, with a statement of the heresies which led to the 
clearer formulation of long-accepted beliefs, could, of course, hardly be 
expected from him. And yet nowhere is the play of historic forces and 
the real development of doctrine more apparent than in the subject of 
which Professor Scott’s book treats, and nowhere is there a better oppor- 
tunity to trace the influence of the religious impulse working out for 
itself a form suited to the needs and conditions of the age. Philosophi- 
eal categories were the framework, but the religious interest was the 
dominant force in the establishment of the Nicene doctrine of the deity 
of Christ. An account of the origin and development of that doctrine 
ought to be one of the most enlightening and at the same time religiously 
stimulating of all the chapters in Christian history ; but it can hardly be 
said that Professor Scott has made it such. 

The fourth lecture, in which the soteriology of the early church is dis- 
cussed, is the best part of Professor Scott’s book; but unfortunately, 
instead of treating the subject of the lecture as the controlling factor in 
the development of the Nicene theology, he has made it entirely external 
to that development. In the way in which it is treated it has no real 
place in the volume, when as a matter of fact it should have a most vital 
place in it, and should be recognized and emphasized as the moving 
power in Paul, in Ignatius, in Ireneus, in Athanasius, and in all the 
great champions of the full deity of the Son of God. 

I have said that as a history of the origin and development of the 
Nicene theology the book is not a success, because it fails to recognize 
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any real growth and overlooks the cardinal factor in the whole process ; 
but as a polemic against certain extreme applications of the principles of 
Ritschl, and against certain extreme tendencies to which his teaching has 
given rise, it undoubtedly has value. In fact, much that is said in the 
book upon this subject is sound and true. It is greatly to be regretted, 
however, that the author should have misapprehended or, at any rate, 
failed to indicate the true and vital meaning of Ritschlianism. The great 
significance of Ritschl is not that he repudiated all metaphysics, but that 
he put the religious above the speculative element in theology, and 
emphasized the fact that the worth of any doctrine is to be measured, not 
by its philosophical correctness nor by its conforming to tradition, but 
by the degree to which it voices the genuine Christian spirit and the true 
religious instinct of any particular age and race. Such a principle may 
be used, and, of course, has frequently been used, to discredit one or 
another doctrine of the church in whose formulation the influence of 
philosophy or tradition has had a large place ; but it ought not and does 
not necessarily result in the repudiation of the essential fact in such doc- 
trines, if that essential fact is true to the spirit of Christianity and to the 
ultimate religious nature of man. So far as the Nicene theology itself is 
concerned, there are many who rejoice to acknowledge the influence of 
Ritschl and of the so-called Ritschlian school, who regard that theology 
as a true expression of the great religious fact of indwelling and redeem- 
ing Deity, and who have no thought of repudiating or denying it. Pro- 
fessor Scott’s polemic would have been equally effective and far more 
just had he distinguished the ultimate principle of Ritschl from its ap- 
plication to existing doctrines. He would himself possibly not recog- 
nize the soundness of the principle; but had he discriminated carefully 
between principle and application, his book would have been less open to 
the accusation of blind partisanship, and would doubtless have had a 
more widespread and salutary influence. 


ArtTHUR CusHMAN McGIFFERT. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SemMinARY, NEw YorK. 


The Church of the Sixth Century: Six chapters in ecclesiastical history. 
By Wi1u1AmM Hoven Hotton, B. D., Birbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical 
History, Trinity College, Cambridge. Longmans, Green & Co. 1897. 


This book is made up of lectures delivered during the Michaelmas 
term of 1896. The author does not attempt to treat his subject ex- 
haustively, but only to present a series of studies of various aspects of 
the period. He limits his attention to the interval between the reunion 
of the Eastern and the Western Church in 519, and the consecration of 
Gregory the Great in 590, which is said to constitute a “ distinct epoch 
in the history of the world” (p.4). But this is to confuse ecclesiastical 
and general history in a way that is only too common. It is seldom that 
the same events serve to mark an epoch in both. In spite of the close 
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connection between civil and ecclesiastical power in the sixth century, 
well represented by the picture of Justinian sitting at his table absorbed 
in theological thought and planning how all branches of the church 
“might acclaim together the One Person and the Two Natures” (p. 29), 
it is doubtful whether the reunion of the divided church or the epis- 
copate of Gregory can have the significance which Mr. Hutton here 
attaches to them. 

The arrangement of the author’s materials is simple. Chapter I. 
treats of the relation between church and state. The next two chapters 
deal with the Eastern and the Western church respectively. The fourth 
is a discussion of the contemporary heresies, the fifth of the theology, 
and the sixth of the art of the period. Ina short appendix the attempt 
is made to vindicate Justinian from the charge of heresy commonly 
brought against him in the last year of his life. Professor Bury is here 
the author’s chief antagonist. 

In discussing the Eastern and Western churches Mr. Hutton tries to 
show that the patriarchate of Constantinople maintained from the first 
its claim to equality with Rome. But it is difficult to read the decisions 
of the second and fourth ecumenical councils and compare with them 
the fifth chapter of the Lateran Council of 1215, without recognizing 
that new Rome was always admittedly in the second place. What was 
urged at Chalcedon was that Constantinople should have precedence 
over Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, and this claim was finally 
granted even by Rome herself. , 

Mr. Hutton’s point of view is the Anglo-Catholic. The formulated 
decisions of the great councils present to his mind “the logical and 
rational conception of the Person of the Incarnate Son, as the Church 
had received it by divine inspiration” (p. 56). These decisions were 
“more and more decisively orthodox as time went on” (p. 89). The 
councils produced “ deductions and definitions that were logical, rational 
and necessary,” and the resulting picture is identical with that which 
we see in the New Testament (p. 177). With the opinion expressed 
by Gregory of Nazianzus, after presiding over the second ecumenical 
council, our author would have little sympathy. 

The fifth council was a valuable instrument in building up catholic 
orthodoxy, and Mr. Hutton deprecates the protests raised by “ modern 
Protestant rationalism ” against its decrees. But he passes perhaps too 
lightly over the fact that these decrees caused a serious schism in the 
church of northern Italy, and he does not mention the continuance of 
Monophysitism to modern times in the Coptic, Ethiopic, Jacobite and 
Armenian churches. The defense of the emperor’s orthodoxy is not 
wanting in knowledge or ingenuity, but the argument does not advance 
much beyond the author’s article in “The Guardian ” (1891) ; that is 
to say, the problem is still unsolved, but it is improbable that Justinian 
became a heretic (pp. 205, 231, 240). Most scholars, however, disagree 
with Mr. Hutton on this point. 
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The favorable impression created by the excellent illustrations with 
which the book is embellished is weakened by the author’s occasional 
lapses into slovenly English (cf. pp. 60-62). One rises from the perusal 
of these lectures with the impression that although doubtless suggestive 
in the class-room, they make no permanent contribution to our know- 
ledge of the ecclesiastical history of the period. 


J. WixtHrop PLATNER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt. By Rev. ALEXANDER H. 

Craururpb, M. A. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 

The author of this volume is a Broad Churchman, with whom breadth 
counts for more than Church, and who cares little for either unless sanc- 
tified by Christian grace. His purpose is indicated in the title: by 
showing the validity of Christian instincts he would help those oppressed 
by modern doubt. He writes as one who has had experience of that 
doubt, and would commend to others the sources of his help. His style 
is clear and vigorous, the movement of mind is rapid, his feeling is 
intense. The characteristic modern doubt, the “deepest misgiving and 
questionings of this age,” Mr. Craufurd finds to refer, not to any sur- 
face consideration, but to the basal principle of religion. “ It is not,” 
he tells us, “‘ this or that doctrine that men now doubt, but rather the 
source or root of all genuine Theism.” ‘ Men now inquire despairingly, 
not whether the Eternal Father has revealed himself in this way or in 
that way, but whether such a being exists at all, whether we are not all 
orphans, wandering without purpose in the endless, bewildering laby- 
rinths of a mindless, soulless and unmeaning universe.” This doubt he 
treats as a noisome atmosphere whose baneful influence may be traced 
in the activities of the noblest minds. It is manifest in the poetry of 
A. H. Clough and Matthew Arnold. Carlyle, losing his “ ancient faith,” 
never found a substitute. ‘ Unbelief blighted the whole world” of 
George Eliot. From its deadening influence John Addington Symonds 
“ heard the voice of no great conquering Ideal.” 

Undoubtedly the author diagnoses well; and he paints the perils of 
the disease if with a vivid, yet with a truthful brush. But where is the 
remedy? Like Carlyle, he conceives the “universe to be neither dead 
nor demoniacal.” Through what instrumentality shall we bear in upon 
men the nobler conception? The answer is, of course, religion ; but 
religion implies a philosophy of some sort ; and to systems of philosophy 
in their bearing upon religion he devotes an eloquent page. Pantheism, 
“that malignant archangel,” will not do. “It promises us too much 
and gives us too little.” It “promises that we ‘shall be as gods’ our- 
selves, and it prevents us from being sons of God. It drowns us in 
Deity, and leaves us no sphere and no faculties through which we may 
hold communion with God.” To Hegelianism Mr. Craufurd’s objection 
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is no less pronounced. ‘It is too like Spinozism. It is God-intoxicated 
rather than God-realizing. Its God seems like an unconscious giant 
blowing an unending series of soap bubbles in the form of transient 
skin-deep personalities and evanescent intelligences.” ‘The universe, 
as conceived by many Hegelians, is not demoniacal, but it is practically 
dead.” These are telling sentences, whether we accept what they tell us 
or no, and there are many like them. Of Agnosticism the critic finds 
an aspect to commend, —the Agnosticism, for instance, of Isaiah and 
Job and Paul. To those “ wearied and disgusted with the verbose, 
self-satisfied enthusiasm of rashly dogmatizing preachers,” he conceives 
that there is something very refreshing in the challenge of the Naama- 
thite, “ Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection?” For the Agnosticism of Herbert Spencer, 
however, he has no liking, and he deals with it with unsparing hand. 
The Biblical agnosticism is religious, the latter inimical to religion. “ In 
its results the one leads us to St. Paul and St. Augustine; the other 
leads us to a despairing secularism. The one teaches that ‘now we see 
through a glass darkly,’ the other that we cannot see at all.” Some of 
the criticisms in this portion of the discussion are peculiarly searching 
and strong. Evolution finds some favor, especially in the exposition of 
John Fiske. It is, however, not equal to the vast demand, and on two 
subjects it conflicts with the teachings of religion, free will and immor- 
tality. 

Where, then, is the satisfying thought, large enough to embrace all 
truth, deep as life, with ever a sky over our heads, however aspiration 
may wing its flight? Mr. Craufurd finds it not in one teacher but in 
three, — Emerson, Browning and Martineau. “These three starry 
souls ” he conceives to have “done most in our days to banish skepti- 
cism and pessimistic despair, and to vindicate the consolatory hopes of 
Christian Theism.” Of these three teachers he has sounded the depths, 
and he writes of them with fervid eloquence. Their message is differ- 
ent: Emerson shows the universe pervaded with spirit ; Browning reads 
everywhere the tokens of an immanent love ; Martineau traces every- 
where the lines of thought. Spirit, Love, Thought, — these three, and 
they are one. 

The author would hardly do for a pontifex ; he leaves often a chasm 
for us to leap where we would prefer a bridge to walk over. His trans- 
ition from philosophy to religion is abrupt, and the bridge we must 
dare supply. If philosophy is implied in religion, religion must irradiate 
the philosophy, must be large in its largeness, deep in its depth and glad 
in its raptures. Where now is the religious ministration that can be 
most hopefully looked to, to make these “ under-truths ” real and saving ? 
It cannot be one that is cold and critical, whatever truth it may stand 
for; nor yet one that does not reflect the larger thought of the time in 
its spirit, however warm and free; nor yet one with retrospective look, 
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if withont forward vision; nor yet one that is dominated by formal- 
ism. Where, then, is the ministration having least of these disabilities ? 
Writing as an Englishman, Mr. Craufurd not unnaturally takes an insu- 
lar survey, and answers in terms of the ministrations around him. Not 
Roman Catholicism ; “ beautiful and attractive as this religion is in many 
ways to devout and spiritual minds, it is hardly possible for resolute and 
fearless thinkers to accept it in these days.’ Not High Church An- 
glicanism ; “ conventionality and decorum are prominent marks of this 
form of belief.” This infirmity, the author tells us, is very prevalent 
amongst the bishops, who are “ usually the exponents of a religion which 
favors decent mediocrity and eschews original power.” Not Evangeli- 
calism ; though it has a noble record, as a distinct movement its work is 
practically done, and now “like Jesus its Lord, it is dying, in order to 
live more effectually.” Not Unitarianism ; on an earlier page this is pro- 
nounced cold and “ unsocial.” Mr. Craufurd does not pronounce against 
Nonconformity per se, though in a State Church he finds peculiar advan- 
tages. He comes at length to the Broad Church party, and here at 
home he finds an approximate satisfaction. ‘“‘The Broad Church party,” 
he tells us, “ is preéminently the intellectual party.” “It stands alone 
in its fearless devotion to reason.” “ It welcomes free thought, provided 
that it is also reverential thought.” “It believes that God is immanent 
in the whole universe ;”’ that the “ very soul and inmost being of Nature 
is saturated with latent Theism.” Philosophy it holds to be a “ noble 
and acceptable response on man’s part to God’s glorious invitation to the 
great feast of wisdom.” It stands for the broadest intellectual liberty ; 
it believes in present as well as past inspiration ; its seat of authority in 
religion is neither an “infallible Church nor an infallible Bible,” but 
“the best spiritual instincts of our race, when adequately developed.” It 
is profoundly spiritual, serenely optimistic, in touch with the deep wants 
of man. It is before all things Christian. “ Some tell us that Christianity 
has been a failure. The real fact is that the religion of Jesus has never 
been tried on any large and adequate scale. The ery of Broad Church- 
men is ‘ Back to Christ.’” Such is the baldest outline of this very 
interesting volume. 

We must now record one or two criticisms. The first has reference to 
the more general features of the volume. On Nonconformist readers it 
would surely make a nobler impression had it less to do with parties, 
and were content with the unfolding of ideas. The High Churchman 
may charge it, and not without reason, with being partisan. It holds us 
for a considerable time in the high atmosphere of religious philosophy, 
but it ends as a Broad Church manifesto. 

In the rush of thought the author sometimes fails of discriminate 
judgment. In his treatment of Hegelianism we feel this. We gravely 
doubt if the salvation of the world is to be achieved on Hegelian lines; 
the weighty criticisms of Professors Seth and Upton we respond to. But 
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there is no denying the fact that much of the best religious work of our 
day is done by Hegelians, as the author can look upon his book shelves, 
or around upon those toiling to promote the better life of England, and 
find witness. Then of the High Church party we cannot help feeling 
that a judgment less sweeping had been more just. Very likely much 
of its emphasis is in the wrong place ; when the author tells of its dullness 
and formalism he doubtless reports what he sees. But when he affixes 
to it as a motto, “ By precedent are ye saved through conformity, not 
by enthusiasm, lest any man should be original,” he certainly conveys 
an impression that needs a counterpoising word. 

The defects of the volume, however, amount only to dull spots on a 
surface of unusual brightness. The author combines philosophic thought 
with religious fervor, and whatever problem he deals with, his touch is 
vitalizing. He awakens, warms, comforts, stimulates; we turn from 
his page with a braver hope, and look out upon a sunnier world. 

A. W. Jackson. 


Concorp, Mass. 


Contemporary Theology and Theism. By R. M. WEN LEY, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1897. 

The conception of Professor Wenley’s little book was excellent. A 
volume presenting the views of the latest eminent writers on theology 
and theism, especially such as have published their thought in the last 
seven years, since the issue of Professor Pfleiderer’s scholarly book on 
the “ Development of Theology,” would be most valuable. The topics 
in this general field that Professor Wenley has chosen to treat, viz., the 
Speculative School of Pfleiderer, the Cairds and their fellow Neo-Hege- 
lians ; the Theology of Ritschl and Herrmann; the Theistic Problem, as 
treated by Agnostics (among whom he classes Herbert Spencer) and by 
the modern Gnostics (by whom he means the Hegelians), — these are all 
interesting topics. ‘To make the reading public of America more famil- 
iar with what these able thinkers have written on these never-exhausted 
themes, would have been a good service. 

In a book of 197 pages, Professor Wenley has essayed not only to 
state the positions of these various schools and thinkers, but to weigh 
and criticise them. It is to be regretted, however, that the author did 
not confine himself to a more adequate treatment of either the one or the 
other half of the undertaking. As it is, the exposition is disappointingly 
meagre, and the critical and argumentative portion too slight to carry 
conviction with it. The book is suggestive and stimulating, but elusive. 
It has the flavor of erudition, but it lacks Dr. Pfleiderer’s happy faculty 
of lucid exposition. Its English is at times involved and scholastic, and 
unpleasantly reminds the reader of a translation from the German. The 
argument is often very difficult to follow. Wishing to be charitable, the 
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reader attributes this to the omission of logical links, which the ordinary 
mind needs to have stated to make the conclusion evident. At any rate, 
when, at the conclusion of a section, the reader is assured that a certain 
point has been proved, he finds himself involuntarily turning back in 
perplexity to find in what the proof consisted. 

The author’s chief strength seems to lie in trenchant satire. Some of 
his epigrams are quite keen and neatly shot as well as sharpened. But 
it needs something more than a few well-turned phrases to dispose of 
great systems of thought or faith like those of Ritschl, Hegel or Spencer. 
The best parts of the volume are the chapters devoted to Ritschl, por- 
tions of which are very incisive. 


JAMEs T. Brxpy. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
WiiuraM JAMEs. New York, London and Bombay : Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1897. 


This volume of essays by the Harvard Professor William James is 
really a declaration of faith and a wager of battle. The contents of the 
volume have appeared in other forms of publication, and were in sev- 
eral instances addressed to audiences either academic or popular. The 
essays cover some fifteen years or more in the history of their produc- 
tion, and it is reasonable to assume that the earliest is to be judged by 
the latest utterance, since all have been passed under review in the pre- 
paration of this volume. The book has therefore, in spite of the period 
covered in its actual production, the necessary unity, and, taken as a 
whole, is devoted to the foundations of faith in conformity with the 
demand of reason. Probably it will be called a plea for Conservatism, 
or an evidence of reaction ; but it is not so in the intellectual history of 
its author, for it ever widens the borders of light, while it clears away 
the over-shadowing growth which hinders the fertility of the field of 
mental achievement. 

The extremes of “ Spencerism ” are as repugnant to Professor James’ 
mental habit as the absurdities of “ Hegelism ;” and yet he has no quar- 
rel with the doctrine of Evolution, and is in the best sense an advocate 
of the ideal. What he refuses is a blind adhesion to a system of thought 
which hinders the student from being himself a thinker; the man, who 
has worked in the original material and stood before the phenomena of 
the spiritual and material world, is not to be classed as a partisan of a 
“School,” unless it be the school he himself has founded. And yet fora 
philosophic mind so steeped in conviction as these essays show the writer 
to be, Professor James is as little dogmatic as can well be consistent 
with a strong emphasis and a firm tone. Doubtless the Hegelians gath- 
ered at that shifting centre which is never for two generations the same 
will call this Judgment in question, and point to the essay “On Some 
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Hegelisms,” as offensively dogmatic in declaring the author “not an 
Hegelian,” and giving very conclusive reasons for it. But surely they 
cannot deny the charge contained in the preamble to those reasons: 
“The worst of criticising Hegel is that the very arguments we use 
against him give forth strange and hollow sounds that make them seem 
almost as fantastic as the errors to which they are addressed. The sense 
of a universal mirage, of a ghostly unreality, steals over us, which is the 
very moonlit atmosphere of Hegelism itself. What wonder then if, 
instead of converting, our words do but rejoice and delight those already 
baptized in the faith of confusion? To their charmed senses we all 
seem children of Hegel together, only some of us have not the wit to 
know our own father. Just as Romanists are sure to inform us that our 
reasons against Papal Christianity unconsciously breathe the purest spirit 
of Catholicism, so Hegelism benignantly smiles at our exertions, and 
murmurs: ‘If the red slayer think he slays;’ ‘ When me they fly, I 
am the wings,’ etc.” This seems to us as true a page of the experience 
of those who debate radical problems as it is delicious in humor; and 
surely if Hegel or any other master has extracted all the humor from 
Philosophy and made a smile even at his own expense impossible to the 
philosophic student, then that would be another indictment against the 
system grown so grim. 

Professor James does not seem to us dogmatic or effusive when he is 
most pronounced; for surely a man at home in the water where he 
swims easily may protest against being classed among the amphibia. 
Indeed, he may prove that he is not to be so classed even to the extent 
of showing some hot blood in the demonstration. 

The volume as a whole has its point of view well expressed by the 
initial essay, “The Will to Believe.” All the essays are in confirma- 
tion of faith. They do not, like Mr. Balfour’s misleading volume, 
build their “ foundations of belief” in the air. They wholly escape the 
underlying cynicism which haunts Mr. Balfour’s pages. They do not 
break down in logic, like Mr. Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” using words 
in senses unaccustomed to those who suppose exactness in language to be 
the first necessity of philosophic thinking. Throughout the appeal is to 
life; the flight of fancy returns to the ground of common things ; the 
ideal utters its imperative summons, not for the sake of the echo, but of 
the actual present time and living soul ; and though upon such questions 
as “ The Dilemma of Determinism,” “Great Men and their Environ- 
ment,” “ Reflex Action and Theism,” and “ Psychical Research,” many 
a reader may register a different opinion and make a marginal protest, 
yet the clear vision, the practical sense and moral purpose of the author 
must make this volume a delight to those who would see the profoundest 
questions in metaphysics summoned before the bar of practical reason 
and daily life, and there subjected to an inquisition at once inexorable 
and instinct with humor. Professor James has mastered the secret of 
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style for popular philosophy. He makes Philosophy speak, for the most 
part, the vernacular of every-day life. His illustrations have the force of 
arguments, and his vocabulary is pictorial without being trivial. We quote 
a single passage upon “the ideal and real” in illustration of Professor 
James’ method: “In yet another way, too, ideal and real are so far 
apart that their conjunction seems quite hopeless. To eat our cake and 
have it, to lose our soul and save it, to enjoy the physical privileges of 
selfishness and the moral luxury of altruism at the same time, would be 
the ideal. But the real offers us these terms in the shape of mutually 
exclusive alternatives of which only one can be true at once ; so that we 
must choose, and in choosing surrender one possibility. The wrench is 
absolute: ‘ Either — or!’ Just as whenever I bet a hundred dollars on 
an event, there comes an instant when I am a hundred dollars richer or 
poorer without any intermediate degrees passed over ; just as my waver- 
ing between a journey to Portland or to New York does not carry me 
from Cambridge in a resultant direction in which both motions are com- 
pounded, say to Albany, but results in the conjunction of reality in all 
its fullness for one alternative and impossibility in all its fullness for the 
other, — so the bachelor joys are utterly lost from the face of being for 
the married man, who must henceforward find his account in something 
that is not them, but is good enough to make him forget them; so the 
careless and irresponsible living in the sunshine, the ‘ unbuttoning after 
supper and sleeping on benches in the afternoon,’ are stars that have set 
upon the path of him who in good earnest makes himself a moralist. 
The transitions are abrupt, absolute, truly shot out of a pistol ; for while 
many possibilities are called, the few that are chosen are chosen in all 
their sudden completeness” (p. 269). 

It is easy to imagine that this method of stating a philosophical pro- 
position may seem “ most unusual,” and “ quite objectionable ” to the 
cloistered and academic mind busy with a “system of thought,” and 
not with the constitution of things; but however “unusual” or “ objec- 
tionable,” it gets itself read, which after all seems to be the ultimate 
use of the invention of printing and the preparation of matter for the 
printer. 


Tuomas R. SLICER. 
Burrato, N. Y. 


Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. The 
Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia in 
the years 1888-1890. By Joun Punnett Peters, Ph. D., Se. D., D. D., 
Director of the Expedition. With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. I. First 
Campaign. Pp. xv. 375. New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The valuable contributions to Babylonian history made by the Phila- 
delphia expedition are now matters of common knowledge ; they are set 
forth in Dr. Peters’ articles in the “ American Journal of Archeology ” 
for 1895, in Professor Hilprecht’s edition of the cuneiform texts, and in 
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his volume entitled “ Recent Research in Bible Lands.” The excava- 
tions at Nippur were conducted by Dr. Peters in 1889 and 1890, and by 
Mr. J. H. Haynes in 1893-1895. The necessary money for the work 
(about forty thousand dollars) was furnished by Mr. E. W. Clark and 
other gentlemen of Philadelphia, and the tablets and other objects 
acquired have become the property of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
the Museum of the University now has the largest collection of cunei- 
form material in this country. Great praise is due to those who planned, 
conducted and maintained the expedition. 

It was desirable that a narrative of the events of the expedition 
should be given, and this task Dr. Peters has performed in a highly sat- 
isfactory manner. The first volume brings the history down to the end 
of the work of the first year (1889). The first campaign at Nippur, 
which lasted only two months, was not productive of the results hoped 
for, and the interest of the volume lies chiefly in the story of adventures 
by the way. This story Dr. Peters has made of permanent value as a 
record of facts and an aid to future explorers. From his arrival in Lon- 
don to his departure from Nippur every incident bearing on his mission 
has been set down in straightforward, effective words. The difficulties 
besetting the organization of the expedition at home; the unsuccessful 
efforts to procure international cobéperation abroad; the important coun- 
sel and other aid given by English, French and German scholars ; the 
wearisome delays at Constantinople in procuring permission to dig ; the 
march across country and down the Euphrates to Bagdad, and the begin- 
ning of the work of excavation — all these things are excellently de- 
scribed. The peculiar ways of Turkish officials are, to be sure, not 
unknown to us, but the detailed account of the process of giving an 
iradé is interesting and instructive. Dr. Peters came to have a high 
opinion of Hamdy Bey, whom he describes as an able and honorable 
man (Hamdy is half Greek, half Turk); but his impressions of the 
other State officers were the reverse of favorable ; it is significant that, 
as he says, by order of the Sultan, he evaded the Turkish customs law. 
And though the law relating to excavations makes all finds the property 
of the government, it seems to be usually possible for excavators to 
secure a good deal for themselves. One’s conviction, in reading the 
accounts of explorers, is that the sooner some civilized nation takes pos- 
session of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. 

In the route down the Euphrates Dr. Peters makes a good many cor- 
rections of the maps of Chesney and Kiepert ; but he remarks that the 
constant changes in the face of the country make new maps necessary 
every few years. His own special contribution to the geography of the 
region is the identification of the Biblical Tiphsah, the boundary of Sol- 
omon’s kingdom on the Euphrates (1 Kings iv. 24), the Thapsacus of 
the Greeks, with the small ruin now called Dibse; the modern El-Ham- 
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mam, which Chesney (followed by Sachan) took to be Tiphsah, Peters 
regards as the ancient Sura. Throughout the journey he refers to 
Assyrian as well as Greek and Roman notices of places. The mass of 
the population on the Euphrates live in abject poverty and almost incred- 
ible ignorance. 

The expedition was attended with great bodily suffering and exasper- 
ating difficulties from the Arabs, and much credit is due the director and 
his associates for the patience, courage and address which they showed 
under trying circumstances. At the end of the volume are given a 
translation of the Turkish law on excavations, and an extract from the 
diary of Dr. W. H. Ward describing the fortunes of the Wolfe expedi- 
tion in Babylonia (1885). It is to be hoped that the second volume will 
be provided with an index of proper names. The typographical execu- 
tion of the work is admirable. 

C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Sacred Tree, or The Tree in Religion and Myth. By Mrs. J. H. 
Purtpot. Pp. 179. New York : The Macmillan Co. 
This work is decidedly more comprehensive than the first or the 
second title would indicate. Plants other than trees receive a good 
share of attention, and some of these are considered in what can hardly 


‘be called their sacred or religious aspects. Myth is a broad term, and, 


like the term Folk-lore, covers a good many unattached and perhaps 
undistributable things. In our opinion, this book is all the better for 
not confining itself strictly to its text ; with its table of contents and its 
copious index, the reader is placed in possession of a large amount of 
interesting information, which is, on the whole, well arranged and easily 
accessible. But the volume properly lays no claim to being exhaustive ; 
it is not even so wide in its range or so careful in treatment as some 
other works in nearly the same field. It is, however, useful and sugges- 
tive. In her successive chapters, the author passes over the following 
path : first, looking at Tree Worship, and then studying the God of the 
Tree, she takes up the subjects of Wood-Demons and Tree-Spirits. This 
prepares the way for an examination of the Tree in its Relations to 
Human Life, after which comes an account of the Tree as an Oracle, 
which might, with perhaps greater propriety, have gone before. Next 
are presented, in order, the following topics: The Universe-Tree, Para- 
dise, May Celebrations, and Christmas Observances. From this tran- 
script of the headings of the chapters, it will be seen that the scope and 
treatment are not encyclopedic, certain allied matters being left entirely 
out of sight. The citations appear to be accurate, the paraphrases not 
misleading, and the original statements are clearly put. Hence the work 
may be strongly recommended to those who would like to begin to look 
into the question of the origin of tree-worship. 
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It is a very familiar fact that almost all nations have, at some time in 
their history, regarded certain trees and other plants with peculiar rev- 
erence. But different nations do not worship or reverence the same 
plants. In fact, it would be hardly possible to select an equal number 
of flowering plants more dissimilar in appearance and general character- 
istics than those which the different races of men have chosen for their 
worship. 

Leaving out of view the many plants consecrated to divinities in the 
more advanced mythologies, where each god or goddess had, or might 
have had for the asking, some one plant for its own, we observe a large 
number of sacred plants remaining, which commanded a more general 
reverence, and were not confined to single personages. We may say, in 
passing, that it is interesting to note the distribution of special plants 
among the divinities large and small, as these divinities or their equiva- 
lents (one may perhaps better call them homologues) passed from the 
thought of one nation into the thought of the next, and then into that of 
another still more remote in point of time or space. The times and the 
skies changed, and the plants changed with them. 

Of the plants possessing strong claims to general reverence by the 
early races, some can be at once disposed of by the suggestion that they 
played an important part in so-called ancestor-worship, and this view 
has been well stated by Mr. Spencer and some others. Animism and 
Totemism have also been called on to assist in explaining the selection 
of certain other of these plants, and these three suggestions are helpful 
as far as they go. But one may ask a question which lies still farther 
back ; namely, what did these plants have in common, or seem to have 
in common, in the minds of the early nations ? 

Attention may be called to the fact that nearly all, or perhaps all, of 
these plants can be assigned to two classes, typified respectively by the 
Banyan for the Tropics, and the Oak or the Ash for the northern races. 
The first is characterized by perennial vigor and unbroken continuity of 
existence in its new branches and ever extending area. It might well 
be chosen by the meditative peoples who lived near its shade as an 
expression of that hope for unending life which they hardly dared to 
frame in words. The northern tree, with its fall of the leaf, and its 
dead winter, and its flush of fresh life in spring, would be to the north- 
ern nations an embodiment of their hope that the longing which they 
had inherited from their ancestors in the East, might be realized after 
thé winter of death. 

Many questions like that which is here suggested will arise when the 
reader glances through Mrs. Philpot’s interesting work. 

GrorGE L. GOODALE. 
Harvarp University. 
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Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Comte. By Epwarp C.opp. 
Pp. vii, 274. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This book gives a popular account of the way in which the mass of 
doctrines comprised under the name of Evolution has grown up, and it 
imparts interesting biographical information about Darwin, Spencer and 
Huxley. It contains also much that is only remotely connected with the 
author’s main topic, in the shape of disquisitions on the incompatibility 
of science and religion, and denunciations of superstition and supernat- 
uralism of the conventional sort; this has become a very hackneyed pro- 
cedure on the part of a certain type of evolutionists. Mr. Clodd is a 
Spencerian pur sang, and of the old type which has not yet done cack- 
ling over the discovery of evolution, and rejoicing over its refutation of 
old errors, which were largely figures of straw, generated by the philoso- 
phic ignorance of the pre-evolutionist scientists when regarded through 
an atmosphere of similar ignorance. One feels inclined to suggest to 
Mr. Clodd that alike as a matter of esthetics and of politics, it were well 
if he should at last find leisure to reflect that even the benighted savage 
got at his beliefs by reacting with the human mind upon the external 
environment, that to declare him utterly mistaken ab initio casts an 
ineffaceable slur on the mind and the solutions we have inherited from 
that worthy, and that hence nothing is /ess revolutionary than a complete 
doctrine of evolution. 

Alongside of his sins of commission, Mr. Clodd is guilty of a serious 
sin of omission, which, indeed, seems in part to occasion the former. 
He omits to explain what he intends to mean by Evolution, and this 
enables him to speak of almost anything. So the “blessed word” 
Evolution has to stand for speculation about the universe, and for the 
method of science, and the general view of nature resulting from it, as 
well as for the historical method of investigating facts, the theory of 
descent, the theories of Mr. Spencer, of Darwin, of Weismann and of 
Huxley, and the fact of organic history. I can find only one dim indi- 
eation (on p. 175, where Spencerism and Darwinism are distinguished) 
that Evolution is not a univocal term, and I find no sign that the author 
is conscious of the extent of the conflict between its several uses. He 
may have given himself dispensation from the duty of critically distin- 
guishing them on the score of the popular nature of his work, but the 
very confusion of the popular mind ought to have led him to state clearly 
the differences between the various meanings and sects of evolution. 

Mr. Clodd himself, as a Spencerian of the strictest sort, is addicted to 
thanking the Unknowable frequently that he is not as those supernatur- 
alists and special-creationists, and finding that his “ inquiry is stimulated 
by the consciousness of the impenetrable mysteries of the Universe” 
(p. 266). If one did not so heartily envy the invincible optimism of 
that faith, and suspect it to be, like Mr. Clodd’s indignation at the dis- 
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covery that Dr. A. R.’ Wallace’s spiritualism knows nothing of miracu- 
lous transformation scenes of human beings into devils or angels (p. 147), 
a mere survival of older religious prejudices, one would be tempted to 
argue with Mr. Clodd and ask him to explain how, logically, the convic- 
tion that one cannot find anything out is to stimulate one to go on trying. 
As it is, it is necessary only to utter a word of caution against misunder- 
standing the calibre of Mr. Clodd’s book. It is not a careful historical 
account in technical language of the growth of the idea of Evolution, 
like Professor Osborn’s “ From the Greeks to Darwin.” Neither is it a 
contribution to the much needed working out of a subject as yet in its 
infancy ; viz., the philosophy of Evolution. But it is a very readable, 
well-written, and interesting book for all that, and will doubtless find 
many readers. 


F. C. S. ScHrLier. 
Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 


The Myths of Israel. The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis, and 
Explanation of its Composition. By Amos Kipper Fiske. 8vo, pp. x, 
355. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1897. 


The author of this book is not an Old Testament scholar. He thinks 
it a distinct advantage, in the present situation, that such subjects should 
be treated by one who is free from theological prepossessions, “ and 
whose working life has not been absorbed in the special study which is 
liable to narrow the view and impair the sense of proportion ;”’ and he 
has “the presumption to consider himself particularly qualified” for 
such a task (p.9). But the fact that a man is not an expert in any 
department of science, and that he has no prepossessions about it — 
theological or otherwise — are obviously only negative qualifications. In 
order that he should be fitted to write upon it, certain positive qualifica- 
tions are demanded. First, he must be thoroughly familiar with the 
work of special students in that field, and must know what results are 
generally accepted among them, and what is the present status of the 
questions which are under investigation, revision or controversy. Having 
no expert opinion of his own, he must, in disputed matters, follow the 
guidance of those scholars who enjoy the highest reputation among their 
fellows. Second, he must have cultivated his own judgment by thorough, 
and if possible independent, studies in cognate fields of learning, that 
he may be able to appreciate the evidence presented by his authorities, 
and to estimate justly the soundness of their method. Third, he must 
command a wider learning than the specialist ordinarily possesses, which 
shall enable him to give the knowledge gained by experts in a particular 
field its true place in a larger whole of knowledge, to survey it in its 
broader relations, and to interpret it from a higher and more comprehen- 
sive point of view. In the present case, to illustrate, he must have a 
larger knowledge than Old Testament scholars are supposed to have of 
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the history of religions, and particularly of Semitic religions and mytho- 
logies ; not only that he may be able to compare the myths in Genesis 
with those of Babylonia, Syria and Phenicia, and determine their rela- 
tion to one another, but that he may also gain an insight into the origin, 
growth and migration of myths and legends in general, and thus be pre- 
pared to interpret those of the Old Testament on a sound historical 
method. 

Mr. Fiske has not imagined that anything of this kind is neces- 
sary. His acquaintance with Old Testament criticism is derived — so far 
as internal evidence shows — almost exclusively from Lenormant and 
Renan. He has not, however, given a résumé of the views of these 
scholars; but has combined them in an eclectic manner, and modified 
them in accordance with his own judgment —or fancy. The result is, 
that, although the author assures us that in regard to the main positions 
in his volume “ there is now little dispute among candid scholars,” the 
system of analysis which he presents, and the theory of the age and com- 
position of the Book of Genesis which he sets forth, do not accurately 
represent the views of any school or individual scholar, and are at com- 
plete variance, on both points, with the opinions entertained by the great 
majority of Old Testament critics. 

No less unsatisfactory is the part of the work which deals more directly 
with the contents of Genesis. The reader who is led by the title, ‘“ The 
Myths of Israel,” to expect a discussion, in the light of modern know- 
ledge, of the origin and meaning of these myths, will lay it down dis- 
appointed ; for of all this he will find nothing in the volume, beyond a 
few generalities and commonplaces ; where definite statements are made, 
they are more often wrong than right. Mr. Fiske does not seem to be 
acquainted with recent works on Babylonian cosmology and mythology, 
nor with the attempts to explain in a scientific way many stories of 
Genesis, such as the Cainite genealogy, and the story of Cain and Abel 
(he thinks that the latter “had in part the purpose of illustrating the 
tendency of the human race to violence and bloodshed!”). Nor is he 
apparently aware that the mythopeic process itself has been studied 
from various sides, with results which, however tentative, cannot be 
ignored by one who deems himself competent to interpret an ancient 
mythology. The best measure of our author’s qualification in this field 
is given by his warm adoption of Bernstein’s absurd hypothesis that Gen. 
xxxvili. is a satire on David. 

In short, I regret to say that this volume does not in any particular 
represent the present state of knowledge or of opinion among scholars on 
the subjects with which it deals. 


GrorceE F. Moore. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Ancient Hebrew Traditions illustrated by the Monuments. A 
Protest against the Modern School of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. 
Fritz Hommet, Professor of Semitic Languages in the University of 
Munich. Translated from the German by Edmund McClure, M. A., and 
Leonard Crosslé. Pp. xvi, 350. New York : E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper 
Union. London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1897. 


The movement which began with Professor Sayce’s recent work, 
“The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments,” has pro- 
duced in Professor Hommel’s new book by far the cleverest and most 
entertaining of its contributions to Old Testament literature. The book 
is ostentatiously proclaimed to be a protest against Old Testament 
criticism ; and its object is to restore to men “the ancient Biblical 
Paradise of their faith.” In spite of this open avowal, however, and in 
spite of the aggressive tone of the whole work, it is not a protest against 
modern criticism, nor does it attempt to restore completely the old 
orthodox faith. It is true Dr. Hommel antagonizes the modern view in 
regard to the antiquity and historical validity of the narrative of the 
Pentateuch. But he regards the contents of Gen. i—xi. as mythical or 
legendary. He accepts the view that the Pentateuch is a recension of 
two or more accounts. He assumes scribal errors in the Hebrew and 
makes text-emendations as freely as Wellhausen. He is, in fact, him- 
self a modern critic. In other words, Hommel misrepresents through- 
out the question at issue; and while showing plainly in his argument 
what his real position is, he tries to make it appear, by means of rhetori- 
eal passages which have no logical connection with his argument, that he 
is the champion of orthodoxy, or rather, of Christianity itself. Of course 
he is not to be accused of consciously creating this discrepancy between 
the real character of his book and its pretensions. But the discrepancy 
is there and points, at least, to an extreme confusion of mind on the part 
of the author. 

Hommel’s main line of thought is as follows: A comparison of Se- 
mitic proper names shows that Babylonian names exhibit formations 
which are characteristic, while the names of the other Semitic peoples 
show formations similar to one another, but different from the Baby- 
lonian. Now, eight of the eleven kings of the first Babylonian dynasty 
bear names which resemble, not Babylonian, but South-Arabie (Sabzo- 
Minzan) norms. The proper names taken from the Babylonian cunei- 
form tablets of this period, which record business transactions, also 
contain Arabic formations. Therefore there must have been just 
previous to this time an Arabic conquest of Babylonia which resulted in 
the establishment of the so-called First Babylonian Dynasty. The 
Arabs thus brought into Babylonia are shown by their proper names 
to have preserved some remnant of their old Arabian monotheism. The 
best known king of the first dynasty, Hammurabi, is to be dated 
about 1900 B. c., the traditional date of Abraham. Hammurabi was, 
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according to the inscriptions, king of Palestine as well as of Babylonia ; 
and Babylonian culture had now become supreme in Palestine, since 
in the Tell el Amarna letters (1450 3. c.), we find the Babylonian 
cuneiform used in all official intercourse even with Egypt. At this time 
Abraham, or rather Abram, the monotheistic Arab, migrated to the 
Palestinian domain of his king. After the events related in Genesis xiv. 
a cuneiform record was made of them and preserved until not later than 
the time of Moses; for about the time of Moses the cuneiform tvent out 
of use in Palestine, and our record was translated into Saban. 

Previous to the final settlement in Canaan the Hebrews spoke a pure 
Arabic dialect and employed the Sabseo-Minzan script, as is shown by 
the forms of the proper names in the Pentateuch. The Sabzeo-Minzan 
inscriptions themselves and the ruins found by the celebrated German 
explorer, Glaser, prove that long before the time of Abraham there was 
a great civilization in Southern Arabia. Thus, it is only natural to 
suppose that the Hebrews, themselves Arabs, brought under the influence 
of this long established Arabic culture during the Wanderings, were put 
in a position to formulate and to write down, naturally in the Saban 
language and script, those laws which were afterwards embodied in the 
Pentateuch. For the Hebrews were not barbarous nomads, but more or 
less civilized agriculturists. Thus it was that when the Hebrews had 
settled in Canaan, and had adopted the Canaanitish language, the old 
laws written in Saban and in the Sabzan script naturally fell into 
disuse during the turbulent time of the Judges. They were then trans- 
lated into Canaanitish and, of course, revised and combined ; but they 
were not generally enforced until after the Exile. Evidences of the 
revision have already been pointed out by modern critics; evidences of 
the translation are found in certain proper names. 

This interesting and plausible sketch of Hebrew History, which, it 
must be noted, is at times in direct contradiction to Old Testament 
tradition, represents, even if every point of fact were conceded, mere 
possibilities. But there are a number of points which, on Assyriological 
grounds, cannot be admitted to be facts. As to the Arabic origin of the 
first Babylonian dynasty, it is true that some of the proper names of 
this dynasty resemble South-Arabic norms, but it is simply begging the 
question to assert that these names are therefore not Babylonian. Even 
more striking resemblances to South-Arabie characteristics are to be 
found in inscriptions of the time of Sargon (the pronoun sw for shu; 
s for sh in the causative; the demonstrative sia [not Sua, for duppu is 
also fem.] instead of Sia; sat@ru, “to write,” like the South-Arabic, 
instead of the Babylonian shatéru) ; and yet the language of these has 
been pronounced by Hilprecht to be genuine Semitic-Babylonian. In 
any case, it is evident that this Arabic influence, if it be Arabic, did 
not begin with the first Babylonian dynasty, but rather with the first 
entrance of Semites into Babylonia. As for any evidence in the Arabic 
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proper names respecting the religion of the South Arabs, and therefore 
the Babylonian Arabs, Hommel has discolored his whole material. For 
example, i/u-shu, “ his god,” in native Babylonian names, he interprets 
to mean “the special patron deity of the person in question;” but ¢/i, 
“my god,” in South-Arabic and in Babylonian-Arabic names, he inter- 
prets as referring to an infinite monotheistic god, i.e.,God. In fact, he 
has utterly failed to show that either the Sabeans or the Babylonian 
Sabzans were monctheistic in any but a tribal sense. 

Another point in which Hommel is undoubtedly at fault is his date of 
Hammurabi (1900 B. c.). All other Assyriologists (except Dr. Peiser, 
who puts him about 2100 B. c.) are agreed that Hammurabi reigned 
about 2250 B. c.; and Hommel’s present theory that the first two 
dynasties are identical, being based entirely on the absence of inscrip- 
tions from kings of the second dynasty, has no weight against the clear 
evidence of the monuments. So far as we can see now, the evidence 
of the monuments is that Hammurabi and Abraham were not contem- 
poraries. 

A third fundamental weakness in Hommel’s exposition is his state- 
ment that the Hammurabi dynasty ruled over Palestine (cuneiform, 
Mar-tu). The land, or city, Mar-tu, over which Hammurabi ruled, in 
the light of the temple tablets from Telloh, can only be a city or district 
in the immediate neighborhood of Babylon. The name means “ West- 
land,” and was in all probability first given to the immediate Westland. 
Then after the later conquests had opened up a more distant Westland, 
the name Mar-tu was applied to this also. But the Babylonian Mar-tu 
is mentioned even as late as Cyrus (Jensen). In fact, Hammurabi 
ruled over countries contiguous to Babylon, and, so far as the evidence 
of the monuments goes, knew nothing of Palestine. As for the Baby- 
lonian conquest of Palestine, indicated by the Tell el Amarna letters, it 
need only be remembered that there is a practically unknown period 
of 800 years (Hommel says 500 years) between the time of Hammurabi 
and that of these letters. 

There is perhaps no point more vital to Hommel’s theory than his view 
of the antiquity of the Sabzo-Minzan inscriptions. And yet the inscrip- 
tions, Hal. 535 and Glaser 1083, on which his argument depends, refer 
distinctly to the Persian Period (see Ed. Meyer Z. A. xi. 327). In 
the discussion of the meaning of Hbir Naharan, after pages of most 
elaborate argument, he is obliged in the appendix to modify his view 
radically on this point. There is no proof that any of the known 
South-Arabic inscriptions are much earlier than the Persian Period ; and 
whatever traces of Arabic influence may be found in the Pentateuch, 
Hommel has brought no evidence to show that this influence was 
exerted at the time and in the manner which he indicates. 

There are other points in which the critic uses conjectures and theories 
as if they were well-established facts; but they are not so vital to his 
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argument and may be passed over. The general looseness of his work, 
however, will be indicated by the following examples. His identification 
of the Sumerians as a Turkish race, of the Elamites as a stock of 
“ Babylonians,” and of the modern African Gallas as a remnant of the 
Asiatic Kassites, in the light of our present knowledge, approaches the 
ridiculous. On p. 203 he connects as a matter of certainty Achlami, 
the name of a man (2200 B. o.), with Achlami, an Aramaic tribe-name 
(1100 B. c.), and identifies it as a pure Arabic word with achlama, the 
name of one of the stones in the breastplate of the Hebrew high priest. 
But on p. 281, looking for evidence of Egyptian influence on the 
Hebrews, he identifies the stone achlami with the Egyptian echndmi. 
On p. 17 his statement that the Hebrew kédhen, “ priest,” is a direct 
loan-word from the Babylonian mushkinu, “offering homage,” the 
Hebrew terfimah, “ heave-offering,” from the Babylonian tarimtu, 
“ offering-cup,” and the Hebrew torah (77), “law,” from the Baby- 
lonian urtu and tertwu (-ys), “command,” shows that he is utterly 
unaware of the kind of evidence necessary to prove a word in one 
language to be a loan-word from another. 

As a whole, then, Professor Hommel’s book is entertainingly, even 
cleverly written, but it is useless as a text-book and without value as a 
contribution to the history of the Hebrews. The point on which he 
insists so strongly, that the results of Assyriologists have been rejected 
by literary critics, has been to some extent true; but this has been 
largely due to the unscholarly methods of such writers as Sayce and 
Hommel. There is no recent scholar who has brought forth so many 
philological and historical theories as Professor Sayce. Yet to-day 
there is comparatively little in the accepted body of Assyriological 
knowledge which he can call his own, and a theory needs only to bear 
the name of Sayce to be received by scholars with suspicion. In the 
last few years Hommel has been following Sayce closely. Indeed, he 
has in general shown himself too ready to adopt the half-fledged theories 
of other scholars. He took up the Turkish-Sumerian theory originally 
from Oppert, and the Sabean theory from Glaser; he cannot even 
claim priority as the originator of the Sumero-Egyptian theory ; and now 
he has adopted from Sayce the so-called “ Archzological Theory.” In 
all justice, it must be said that the results of Assyriologists, when they 
are properly established and accepted by Assyriologists themselves, are 
now given their due weight by scholars in other Semitic departments. 

, G. A. REISNER. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Die Spriiche Jesu die in den Kanonischen Evangelien nicht iiberliefert sind : 
eine Kritische Bearbeitung des von Dr. Alfred Resch gesammelten Materials. 
Von James Harpy Ropss, Instructor in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. 8vo, pp. vi, 176. Leipzig. J.C. Hinrichs, 1896. 

This treatise, which belongs to the series entitled Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, edited by Geb- 
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hardt and Harnack, is a critical examination of the work of Dr. Resch, 
who undertook a few years ago to make a collection of the sayings of 
Jesus from the early Christian literature which were not recorded by the 
evangelists. Mr. Ropes gives in his Introduction an interesting sketch 
of the previous attempts to collect these “ Agrapha,” and speaks in com- 
mendatory terms of the labors of Dr. Resch, with respect to the diligence 
displayed and the extensive material collected. He thinks him, however, 
deficient in critical discrimination in the treatment of the material, since 
he sometimes fails to give due consideration to the relations of the sources 
to one another. In particular, he believes that the scientific prosecution 
of his work was prejudiced by a preconceived theory as to “the origin 
of the synoptic Gospels and the use of a primitive Hebrew Gospel.” It 
does not accord with the scope and purpose of Mr. Ropes’ book to un- 
dertake a critical examination of this hypothesis as to the origin of the 
synoptics, but he is undoubtedly right in saying that “ when a supposed 
Agraphon cannot be maintained without the support of this theory, it 
ought not to be accepted as an Agraphon until the theory is established 
by other independent grounds.” 

To the material collected by Dr. Resch Mr. Ropes has made a few 
additions of his own: Twelve passages from New Testament manuscripts, 
some of which are, however, included by Dr. Resch in his extra-canonical 
parallel-texts ; fourteen scattered Agrapha, of which six are due to Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s suggestion ; and eight sentences from the Gnostic book, 
“ Pistis Sophia,” which merit mention on account of Professor Harnack’s 
remarks on this work. The method of investigating the Agrapha is in 
substance to ascertain first whether the reputed sayings of Jesus, derived 
from extra-canonical sources, were regarded as such by those who com- 
municate them. Then certain excisions must be made: (1) Cases of 
apparent citations where the writer did not actually intend to quote, such 
as homiletic transcriptions of the thoughts of Jesus; (2) Cases in which 
a saying of Jesus, known from the Gospels, is given either freely or in 
a deviating text-form. Such may be only extra-canonical parallels ; 
(3) Cases in which the sayings do not profess to be words of Jesus, but 
where this origin is wrongly supposed. It is evident that the application 
of these critical canons must result in numerous excisions from collec- 
tions of Agrapha uncritically made. 

This is in fact the result of Mr. Ropes’ critical investigation. In the 
systematic prosecution of the inquiry, he first subjects to examination a 
group of Jogia, which in his opinion were not regarded by the authors 
of the writings in which they are found as independent words of Jesus 
handed down through extra-canonical media, yet which actually have 
been, or could with considerable justification be, received into Agrapha- 
collections. In this group are comprised numbers 1-73 of the author’s 
list, nearly all of which are included in Dr. Resch’s collection. The 
second group, comprising numbers 74-84, consists of “logia which are 
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found in the Bible or in the primitive-Christian literature, without 
appearing there as words of Jesus, while by other writers they are 
erroneously quoted as such.” In the third class are comprised “ the real 
Agrapha, as well the apocryphal as the valuable.” They fall into three 
categories: (a) “Those which have no discernible historical worth as 
authenticated tradition ; (b) Those which can have eventually, at least 
partially, historical worth ; (c) Those which have considerable historical 
worth.” The investigation of these is preceded by an excursus on the 
Hebrew Gospel. Subdivision (a) comprises numbers 85-127 ; (0), 128- 
140, and (c), 141-154. The most of these last, which have “ consider- 
able” historical value, are in Dr. Resch’s collection. No. 141, paxdprdv 
éorw paddrov d.ddvar 7) AapBavew, which appears in a discourse attributed 
to Paul as “words of the Lord Jesus” (Acts xx. 35), is certainly well 
authenticated. Some doubts arise, however, as to several of the thirteen 
which remain after the critical sifting. The saying attributed by Justin 
(Dial. 47) to Jesus, ofs av ipas xataddBw, év rovros kal xpwo, may have 
been found by him according to “the most natural assumption” in his 
Gospels. But ‘we know too little of these “Memoirs of the Apostles ” to 
found much upon them. It may be questioned, moreover, whether we 
ought without the best of grounds to ascribe to Jesus the teaching that if 
aman be overtaken in a fault or found guilty of apostasy, his former 
good works will count for nothing. As to the saying found in Stromata 
i. 24, aireioOe ra peydda, kal Ta puxpa tiv mpooreOjoera, it is question- 
able whether it is not rather a development of Matthew vi. 33 than 
“certainly” a genuine saying of Jesus. With regard to some of the 
other logia in this class, it must be said that even if they have “ historical 
worth,” they have little doctrinal or practical importance. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this review, even if space permitted, 
to enter into a detailed criticism of Mr. Ropes’ excellent performance. 
His critical examination of Dr. Resch’s work is an important contribu- 
tion to the subject, and reveals the difficulties and hazards of the entire 
discussion. It should be an occasion of congratulation among us that a 
young American scholar has written a treatise which has been deemed 
worthy of admission into the celebrated series of Texte wnd Untersuch- 
ungen. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Boston. 


AOTIA IHCOY. Sayings of Our Lord. Discovered and edited by B. P. 
GRENFELL, M. A., and A.S. Hunt, M. A. Pp. 20. New York: Henry 
Frowde. 


The discovery made by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt is an encourage- 
ment to the much abused “higher critics.” The latter have held that 
Matthew and Luke obtained most of the sayings of Jesus from a specific 
collection of sayings, whatever might be the relation of such a collection 
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to the Hebrew work ascribed by Papias to Matthew (Eusebius, H. E. iii. 
39). Hopes of confirmative discovery were raised in 1885 by the publi- 
cation of a papyrus fragment from the Fajjum, dated by experts early 
in the third century, and containing Mark xiv. 26-30 in briefer and 
older form, without the critically suspicious verse 28. The present find 
is more significant. It is a single leaf, numbered 11 and therefore 
part of a book, and it contains eight unconnected utterances introduced 
in each case by “Jesus saith.” The discoverers date the manuscript 
early in the third ceptury and claim a much earlier origin for the com- 
pilation. For unless it came from an heretical circle, it must antedate 
the canonizing of the four Gospels, and is traceable, therefore, at least, to 
the second century. 

The first logion repeats Luke vi. 42 with verbal exactness, the read- 
ing in Matthew being slightly different. The sixth is more instructive. 
In Luke iv. 24 we read, “ And he said, no prophet is acceptable in his 
own country.” The cizev dé suggests that a separate logion began here 
in Luke’s sources. Just preceding is the related idea, “ Ye well say to 
me this parable: physician, heal thyself,” and what follows verse 24 has 
to do with healings in the Old Testament. Luke ignored the immediate 
context in Mark, “ And he could not do there any miracle, except that 
he laid hands on some sick and healed them, and he marveled because 
of their unbelief.” This deliberate omission suggests that Luke softened 
the expressions given him and the suspicion hints the older and authentic 
character of the logion here found: “ A prophet is not acceptable in his 
own country, neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know 
him.” The dexrds common to this and Luke, as against the reading of 
Matthew and Mark, and the reminiscence of the last half in Luke’s con- 
text render it conceivable that just such a logion was in the source used 
by Luke. 

The seventh logion, however, cautions us against supposing that all 
these sayings have preserved their original form. “A city built upon 
the top of a high hill and established can neither fall nor be hid.” 
Surely a city may fall from a hill as easily as from a plain. The. editors 
justly call this a conflation of Matthew v. 14 and vii. 24 f. The method 
of Jesus being to isolate an idea for the sake of distinctness, the confla- 
tion must be secondary. Conceivably, then, some of the contents of the 
book were derived from a source used by Luke, but they have not been 
exempt from changes. This opinion assists our judgment about the 
remaining three that are legible. The second is, “Except ye fast to 
the world, ye shall not find the kingdom of God ; and except ye keep the 
Sabbath ye shall not see the Father.” The accusative (rdv xéopov) must 
be a copyist’s blunder for the genitive. Some strange literalness of 
mind makes the editors point out that “fast” is not to be taken for 
literal fasting. Not to eat the world! Contrary to the editors’ judg- 


ment we must refuse to recognize the saying as authentic. We are 
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mindful of the veto on earthly treasures, and of the loss of the soul in 
gaining the world, but these sayings have the passion of positive ethics, 
while the present logion demands a naked and negative asceticism with- 
out the ring and accent of Jesus. The editors support their opinion by 
“ Pistis Sophia,” p. 250, “I said to you aforetime (i. e., a quotation 
from the gospels) drotdocere kéopw toti et dAy toti,” but in this case 
olim refers to p. 218, where this injunction is first given. We might 
also note that “ Acta Pauli et Theclae ” (Ed. Tischendorf, p. 42) give in 
Paul’s version of the Lord’s sayings, paxdpioe of drotagdpovor TO KOT pw 
tovTw, ete., and no one doubts that this is the intensified asceticism of a 
later day. The second half of the logion confirms the doubt. A naked 
Sabbatarian formalism was not the gospel nor the method of Jesus. The 
precept must be due to a circle which rejected Paul. The union of 
“ ascetic dualism and nomism would suggest a circle like the Jewish 
Christian syncretists of Epiphanius XXX. 

The third logion reads, “I stood in the midst of the world, and in the 
flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found 
I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over the souls of men, 
because they are blind in their heart.” Despite the “ post-resurrection 
poift of view” of the aorist tenses, the editors refer to “the period of 
the ministry.” In the flesh was I seen! Comment is unnecessary. We 
find again the suggestion of advanced asceticism. 

The puzzling fifth logion remains. “ Wherever there are . . . and 
there is one alone, I am with him. Raise the stone and there shalt thou 
find me, cleave the wood and there am I.” The half legible opening is, 
as noted, like the whi unus est, ibi ego sum in Ephrem the Syrian’s 
“ Concordantia”’ (Resch, “ Agrapha,” p. 295). The second part has 
already been interpreted by several as a use of sacrificial symbols for 
worship, or the intention of worship, the altar stone and wood for the 
flame. The hesitation of the editors to read “ wherever all men are 
godless (dGeo), if one alone is faithful, etc.,” may be modified by 
Ignatius ad Trall. X. zis abeou dvres, rovréotw amoro. It is inter- 
esting, also, that Jynatius ad Hphes. v. combines a figurative allusion 
to the altar and the presence of divine grace with a single worshiper. 
“If any one be not within the altar, he is deprived of the bread of 
God. For if the prayer of one or two possesses such power, how 
much more that of the bishop and the whole church.” We cannot, 
however, accept the logion as authentic. Like the passages concerning 
the church in Matthew xvi. and xviii., we have a later reflection. The 
terminology of sacrifice is, in this case, so definite that we are tempted 
to indulge in a wild speculation. The symbolism is remarkable in view 
of Jewish disuse of sacrifice and the direct opposition to it in Jewish 
Christian circles (Epiphanius, XXX.). The universal presence of the 
risen Lord is an idea, which, when not due to something like Paul’s 
identification of Christ and the Spirit, is to be traced to the observance 
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of the Lord’s Supper. _ May it not be possible, after all, that there were 
Jewish Christian Quartodecimanians — as was once held — who cele- 
brated the annual feast with a paschal lamb? But, knowing the risk of 
surmises, we might fall back on the suggestion of a borrowing from a 
pre-Christian source, or, like the editors, abandon the problem. 


Francis A, CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das Neue Testament begriin- 
det von Hernr. Aue. Wirn. Meyer. Sechszehnte Abtheilung. — 5. Auflage. 
Die Offenbarung Johannis. Neu bearbeitet von Lic. theol. WiLtHELM 
Bovusset. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1896. 


The long and eagerly awaited commentary of Professor Wilhelm 
Bousset on the Apocalypse has now supplanted in the Meyer series the 
unsatisfactory and obsolete work of Diisterdieck, which was first pub- 
lished in 1859 and last appeared in a fourth edition in 1887. It is a 
new work, scarcely more dependent on Diisterdieck’s than on others, 
such as Holtzmann’s “ Hand-Commentar.” 

It is unfortunately the reviewer’s duty to say at the start that in its 
present form this book is hardly worthy of its place in this series. We 
expect from such a commentary certain definite things. It must present 
in a form convenient for consultation the material available for solving 
the problems of the text with such completeness that the reader may 
always (with the help of the exact references to other sources of informa- 
tion) be in possession of all the stock of information which scholars have 
accumulated. This includes, of course, a discriminating selection on the 
part of the commentator; it does not mean a mere heaping together of 
matter relevant and irrelevant. Above all, this information must be 
accurate. To make a good commentary, indeed, these fundamental 
virtues must be supplemented by sound exegetical method, good sense 
and other qualities; but if the foundation be lacking, the superstructure 
is of little value. Finally, brilliancy and suggestiveness are luxuries for 
which the reader is always grateful, but which belong to the necessary 
equipment of the essayist rather than the commentator. ; 

In the fundamental qualities this commentary is lacking. To begin 
with externals, it is most inconveniently printed. All the comments on 
a verse are thrown into a single paragraph, and separated often not even 
by a dash. Sometimes two or more verses are successively treated in 
one paragraph with no separating sign at all adapted to catch the eye. 
The verse-numbers are made as inconspicuous as possible, instead of 
being printed in full-faced type. It is sometimes hard, also, to distin- 
guish the text, which Bousset has done well to reprint in full, from an 
immediately following illustrative passage. Oversights like these greatly 
impede the use of the book. It is perhaps not so much inconvenient as 
it is annoying that no pains have been taken to have uniform modes of 
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abbreviation and citation — for instance, chapters of the same uncanonical 
book are sometimes given with Roman, sometimes with Arabic numerals, 
even on the same page, and every possible abbreviation seems in some 
cases to have been tried, excepting that given in the table of abbrevia- 
tions ; but it is distinctly inconvenient to have sentences made unintelligi- 
ble by mispunctuation, as when, for one example (p. 507, 1. 14) a semi- 
colon cuts off the last word of the first half and joins it to the second 
half of a sentence, or a reference in a condensed grammatical discussion 
is joined to what follows instead of what precedes (p. 193, 1.18). Also 
an Introduction of 208 pages, treating of a great variety of subjects, 
ought to have been provided with running headlines and an index. 
The arrangement of the references and similar matter is often cumbrous 
and sometimes absurd, as when (p. 501) “ Schiirer IT 458 ” is sandwiched 
in as if codrdinate between references to the “ Book of Jubilees,’”’ the 
“Epistle of Barnabas” and Irenzus. Interpretative and illustrative 
matter is sometimes not given the first time a word or idea occurs, but 
is reserved, without any cross-reference, to a later place. 

In completeness the commentary leaves much to be desired. It had 
been hoped that Bousset’s acquaintance with early Jewish literature 
would enable him to throw new light from that source on many passages ; 
but not only does he contribute little that is new, most of his references 
to Jewish apocalypses being found already in Holtzmann’s “ Hand-Com- 
mentar” ad loc., but he has not even used the sources of information 
which lay at his hand. Thus the notes to Charles’ “ Book of Enoch,” 
which he seems to have entirely neglected, would have enabled him at 
many points to enrich his notes with much helpful illustration, sometimes 
with references essential to the explanation of the text. In the Scripture 
references Bousset has made even more serious omissions. References 
absolutely necessary to an understanding of the text and belonging to 
the common stock of exegetical material are not infrequently totally 
omitted. Thus all the following are important omissions : on ii. 23, Apoc. 
vi. 8; on ii. 24, 1 Cor. ii. 10; on iii 2, Luke xxii. 32; on iii. 9, Is. lx. 
14; on iii. 10, 2 Thess. iii. 5; on iii. 20, Mt. xxvi. 29; on iv. 2, 1 Kgs. 
xxii. 19; on iv. 7, Ez. x. 1 ff.; on vi. 2, Apoc. xvii. 1 and xxi. 9; on 
x. 1, Ez. i. 28; on x. 3, Amos i. 2; on xi. 1, Jn. viii. 20; on xiii. 8, Apoe. 
xvii. 8; on xv. 8, Is. vi. 4; on xvi. 17, Apoc. xxi. 6; on xviii. 4, Mt. 
xxiv. 16 ; on xxi. 1,2 Peter iii. 13. How far he has exhausted the mate- 
rial furnished by Wetstein and similar collections the reviewer cannot 
say; but it is not encouraging to find him (p. 244, note 2) speaking 
contemptuously of the irrelevance of Wetstein’s parallels, many of which 
in the place in question seem, as it happens, distinctly to apply, nor to 
observe that (on xvii. 5) he explicitly attributes to Holtzmann the classi- 
eal references which the latter obviously took from Wetstein, in whose 
notes anybody may read them. Bousset’s habit of referring to an edition 
not the latest of various works may also be mentioned here. When he 
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repeatedly refers by page alone to Winer’s “ Realwérterbuch” without 
mentioning that he is using the 2d edition of 1833-38 instead of the 
enlarged 3d edition of 1849, it is inconvenient to the reader and leads 
one to suspect that the references themselves were copied from Diister- 
dieck without verification. In some parts of the book, too, the com- 
mentary is not sufficiently full to answer its purpose. Apart from such 
cases as p. 485, 1. 24, where “Hesych.” by itself, with no quotation 
(such as Diisterdieck gives) or reference whatever, conveys no informa- 
tion, there are passages like xvii. 14); xviii. 19 (ryudryros) ; xxi. 16 
(xtAcddwv) where no attempt is made to give needed help. In the last 
chapters it sometimes seems as if the author had done little else than 
reprint the text. 

But the abundance of positive mistakes is the worst characteristic of 
the book. They range from glaring typographical errors up. It would 
be useless to give many examples here, but a few illustrate the others, 
and some idea of their number may be gained from the fact that the 
reviewer in going through the book once, without at all trying to put 
every statement to the test, found that he had provided himself with a 
list of over 175 important errors occurring in 335 pages, many of them 
errors in the figures used to make citations. For instance we read 
(p. 395, 1.7) “Jes 515,” instead of Jer 51 ,,, and so forth and 
so forth. On p. 221, 1. 32, three references are given, to [ Apoe. ] 
i. 7, ii. 18, xxii. 3. All are wrong; they should be i. 17, ii. 8, xxii. 13. 
In the series of patristic references on p. 239, two are wrong. On 
p- 254 a list of commentators is given who take Jezebel to have been 
a Christian prophetess. The same list (only not, as here, incorrectly 
printed) is to be read in Schiirer’s well-known essay on the Prophetess 
Jezebel ; it ends with the name of Holtzmann, who in the first edition of 
his commentary held that view, but, having been convinced by Schiirer’s 
essay, has changed his view in the second edition published in 1893, 
which Bousset ought to have used. On p. 247, 1. 1, the reference 
“vel. Jes 1, 3,,” relating to 6 pdprus pov 6 mortds of Apoe. ii. 13 is 
inexplicable until one turns to Holtzmann’s “ Hand-Commentar,”, p. 322, 
1. 20, and reads on the same verse, “so heisst [Apok.] 1; 3,, Jesus 
selbst”! But we may not multiply instances, with which it would be 
possible to cover several pages of this Review. It may, however, be 
added that the running headlines through the Commentary are many of 
them inexact. ‘There are naturally many mistakes in Greek words (for 
instance, otros for évros, p. 470, 1. 34), often such that the reader would 
not be led to suspect anything wrong. The Hebrew words are fre- 
quently misprinted. There are sometimes actual misstatements, as when, 
p- 300, 1. 27 ff., it is stated that dpviov is not found in the New Testa- 
ment outside of the Apocalypse (cf. John xxi. 15), or, p. 485, 1. 6 f., 
that xrjvn is not a general expression for cattle (ef. “ Liddell and 
Scott,” s. v.). 
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Bousset has in the past devoted special attention to the criticism of 
the text of the New Testament, and has made interesting and valuable 
contributions to that science. In this Commentary abundant: footnotes 
treat of textual criticism, and the full textual discussions which he gives 
form one of the really valuable parts of the book. Much of what he 
has to say is sound and instructive ; but one is not encouraged to find 
him speaking still of the Old Latin as “ Itala,” and what shall be said 
of a textual critic who (p. 444, note 5) uses “ Zeugenmehrheit” as the 
deciding consideration when his best witnesses disagree? The textual 
criticism itself could, however, be criticised only after a thorough exam- 
ination. It is often plainly correct, but sometimes seems arbitrary, and 
in a number of cases the notes are very inadequate, noticeably in the 
case of several of the readings discussed by Westcott and Hort. The 
apparatus is not as complete as it ought to be, variants being most arbi- 
trarily omitted ; “Rel” is not a convenient mode of indicating all the 
various authorities except those previously mentioned ; the text-critical 
notes occasionally get attached to the wrong words in the text, with 
resulting general confusion (p. 449 on xiv. 16-18 is a bad case of 
this). 

If it were not for these results of gross carelessness the Commentary 
would have been a good one. Bousset’s exegetical judgment is. nearly 
always good ; and although he does not always show conspicuous skill in 
statement, the comments are terse and pointed. The monotonous waving 
aside of one ancient absurdity after another has happily been omitted, 
with the result that this Commentary covers 319 pages, to Diisterdieck’s 
474. 

The excursuses are valuable. The Introduction is very elaborate ; and 
although the history of the interpretation of the book might be improved 
in its form of presentation, it is unusually rich in material. Bousset’s 
point of view is throughout that of moderation and good sense. The 
section of his Introduction (V) in which he discusses in 30 pages the 
general character, purpose and date of the Apocalypse is an excellent 
essay, the best thing in the book. As to the literary analysis, he holds 
substantially the view of Weizsiicker, Sabatier and Schoen, that an author, 
working freely, has incorporated into his book earlier material, and in the 
excursuses tries to point out certain parts which must already have had 
fixed literary form. The author he holds to have been a pseudonymous 
writer using the name and from the school of the Presbyter John. The 
date is the reign of Domitian, with parts dating from an earlier time. 

It would be possible to speak of the merits of this book at greater 
length, but it would not give any fairer general impression. A com- 
mentary is like a merchant; it must have credit. That once gone, no 
good traits are of use until an accession of capital restore it. This book 
is one of which, in spite of its many excellences, neither author nor pub- 
lisher has reason to be proud. Its most serious defects, however, could 
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be remedied by a thorough and careful revision. Unless that is given, 
Holtzmann’s must remain a better commentary, and even Diisterdieck 
will not be superseded. 


JAMES Harpy Ropes. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Preaching of Islam. A History of the Propagation of the Muslim 
Faith. By T. W. Arnotp, B. A., Late Scholar of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge; Professor of Philosophy, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, India. 8vo, pp. xvi, 388. Westminster: Archibald Constable & 
Co. 1896. 12s. . 

The object of this book is to exhibit the peaceful side of the Moslem 
propaganda. Islam, like Christianity, has sometimes been propagated 
by the sword, oftener by general political and social influences, rarely by 
purely moral forces. Mr. Arnold does not enter into a comparison of 
the missionary careers of the two religions, but the parallelism between 
them is close. Each, at the outset, made its appeal to the religious senti- 
ment, and by its superiority to its surroundings attracted many noble 
souls; each, when it gained political power, brought strong pressure to 
bear on communities and individuals by the social and political advan- 
tages which it offered ; and each, from time to time, organized a more 
specifi¢é propaganda by books and by preaching. In the last regard the 
work of Christianity has been more formal and of longer continuance 
than that of*Islam; from the time of Paul to the present day Christian 
missionary labors have been almost uninterrupted, while Moslem mis- 
sions did not begin till the declining period of the Bagdad Califate in the 
fifth century of the Hegira. Another difference between the two is that 
Mohammedans have, as a rule, carried on their work, not by societies, 
but by independent individuals. The most effective of their organiza- 
tions, the society called the Sanusiyah, was founded in 1837 by the 
Algerian jurisconsult Sanusi for the purpose of reforming Islam, but has 
been actively and successfully engaged in the conversion of African 
tribes. Ordinarily it has been the trader or the independent preacher 
who has carried the knowledge of the Koran into strange communities. 

Mr. Arnold describes the spread of Islam in Western Asia, Christian 
Africa, Christian Europe (Spain and the Turkish Empire), Persia and 
Central Asia (Afghans, Mongols, Tartars), India, China, Africa (Berbers, 
West Coast, East Coast, Cape Colony) and the Malay Archipelago; in 
regard to all these regions he has searched the authorities diligently, and 
brought together a great mass of facts, by no means exhausting the 
subject, but hoping to continue his researches and add to his material. 
The spread of Islam over so large a part of the globe is in itself note- 
worthy, but we are chiefly interested in the methods which its adherents 
have employed in planting it in communities of various racial and 
cultural characters. It appears from the facts that it has not been 
largely established by military force; the familiar figure of the Moslem 
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warrior, with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the other, 
vanishes from the picture; the greatest power in the advance of Islam 
has been its moral and religious adaptation to the peoples to whom it 
has come. Mohammed’s first converts seem to have been gained by 
the elevation of his teaching. Later he destroyed idols, in the Kaaba 
and elsewhere, and forced certain tribes to accept Islam. When Syria 
and Egypt were conquered, the Christians were not forced to embrace 
the religion of the conquerors —they were permitted to keep their 
churches and practice their rites; the proof of this is that Christian 
populations remain in these lands to the present day. If great numbers 
of the Syrians and the Egyptians became Moslems, the reasons of their 
conversion are not far to seek: the Byzantine government was oppres- 
sive and odious; the debased Christianity of the region had little moral 
hold on the people ; the Moslems were tolerant, and had the prestige of 
victory, and the Moslem government had substantial rewards to offer. 
Small wonder that the persecuted and downtrodden Christians gladly 
accepted the freer life of the Mohammedan Faith! So it was also in 
Persia and Spain, notably in the latter country, where to slaves and 
serfs Islam came as the deliverer from the tyranny of bishops and 
nobles. In uncivilized lands the religion of the Arabs gained control by 
its superiority ; that is to say, by the superiority of its professors, who 
brought the advantages of a relatively high culture ; to Berbers, Nubians, 
Mongols and Tartars the Koran was a veritable revelation, and the 
people who could read and write were naturally received as guides. 
Toleration, with peaceful attempts at proselyting, has been the rule of 
Moslem policy. Episodes of persecution there have been, as, for exam- 
ple, in the ninth century, under the Calif Al-Mutawakkil, who, like some 
famous Christian princes, coerced all heretics without discrimination, 
Moslem rationalists and Christian unbelievers ; but such harsh treatment 
was spasmodic, and was seldom or never carried to the point of banish- 
ment or death. Christians throve in all parts of the Empire, and the 
ordinary social influences seem quite sufficient to account for the conver- 
sion of large numbers of Servians and Albanians to the faith of Islam. 
It must be remembered that the cultural differences between Islam and 
Christianity, which are so important for us, did not exist in those regions. 
The Moslem was, as a rule, quite the equal of the Christian, often his 
superior. Up to the seventeenth century the Mohammedan Powers had 
a military prestige which was not enjoyed by any Christian State. In 
certain parts of the world all the social influences were on the side of 
Islam. 

Where Christianity and Islam have been rivals for the religious con- 
trol of a community, and the latter has conquered, the result has been 
due to the colonizing tact or political power of the Moslems and the 
doctrinal simplicity of their faith. The Arab trader who goes to a 
village in Central Africa mixes freely with the people, takes a wife from 
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among them, becomes one of them, is obviously their superior, and 
naturally becomes their teacher. His creed is intelligible, his religious 
cult is easy, his faith is imbibed by the people, and with it go habits of 
civilization. Islam has thus taken possession of large parts of Africa 
and Asia, regions to which Christianity, by reason of its more compli- 
cated creed and the barrier of racial differences, cannot get access. 

Mr. Arnold cites many passages of the Koran which enjoin persuasion 
or forbid violence in the conversion of unbelievers. He gives, in an 
Appendix, all the passages in which the word jihad (the term now used 
in the sense of “holy war’) occurs, and remarks, properly, that the 
duty of religious war, undertaken against unbelievers, is not enjoined in 
the Koran. Mohammed founded, not only a Church, but also a State. 
The wars which were undertaken by his successors were for political 
rather than for religious ends, though the Moslems were animated by 
religious enthusiasm ; the conquered had to pay tribute, but were not 
forced to embrace Islam. This toleration is doubtless to be explained 
in part by the fact that Jews and Christians, as “people of the Book ” 
(and with them are associated the followers of Zoroaster), are treated 
with great respect in the Koran; partly, also, from the unspeculative 
character of Islamic dogma, which makes the definition of heresy a less 
prominent object of the ecclesiastical authorities ; and partly, perhaps, 
from the temper of the Mohammedan peoples, who, notwithstanding the 
charms of Paradise, as a rule lay more stress on this life than on the life 
to come. It is one of the problems of religious history that a universal 
religion had its birth amid the least religious people of the world. | 

Mr. Arnold’s tone is quiet and undogmatic, friendly to Islam, but not | 

fanatical or partisan. He has no occasion to discuss directly the ethical 
character of the Koran or of Mohammedan communities, his topic being 
the external history of missions. With the materials which he has 
gathered he might, in a future volume, attempt a sketch of the moral 
influence of Islam on the communities in which it has been adopted. 
The question is a complicated and difficult one, involving a study of 
racial peculiarities and social organization and a minute knowledge of 
private and public life. In recent discussions in England and this 
country prejudice has to a great extent obscured the real issues, and it 
must be the task of the impartial historian to set the problem in its true 
light. Meantime Mr. Arnold’s book is a valuable preparation for a 
serious study of the question. The apologetic tone which pervades his 
presentation of the facts is not unnatural, but is undesirable. The 
arrangement of the material is convenient, and the book is provided with 
an index and maps. 





C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNnIversiry. 
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Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, and Other Essays. By 
EvizaABEetH R. CHAPMAN. John Lane: London and New York. 


It is probably not too strong a statement of the author that “the once 
sacred, the once theoretically indissoluble life-tie between husband and 
wife, has become, in short, an open question,” not merely as concerns the 
current views about divorce, but as to the sacredness of the monogamic 
relation itself. So far as literature reflects life, abundant proofs may be 
found among a score of living authors, — and authors of no mean rank. 
The first essay of the present volume deals with five of these books: 
“The New Antigone,” by Dr. Barry; “The Woman Who Did,” by 
Grant Allen; “I Forbid the Banns,” by F. F. Moore, and Mona 
Caird’s ‘‘ Daughters of Danaus.” In this group of novels—from the 
mild discussion of the Catholic Dr. Barry to the bold and scornful rejec- 
tion of the marriage-tie by Grant Allen —the author finds “the greatest 
danger to modern society.” Excepting two of the seven essays, most of 
her effort is directed throughout against the ideas which culminate in 
Mr. Allen’s recent books. The weakness of her criticism is in the too 
constant use of strong adjectives directed against the tendencies she 
dislikes. 

The monogamic relation has perhaps no such powerful proof of superi- 
ority over any form of license as the actual story that unfolds in the 
romance of sex-relationships. If we include the Scandinavian group led 
by Strindberg, and the French group beginning with Flaubert’s “ Ma- 
dame Bovary” and the books of MM. Zola, Bourget, and Rod, nowhere 
else will the reader find such irresistible tribute to the “ vulgar bourgeois 
idea of marriage,” — nowhere else can bé found so deadly a criticism 
(as if nature held the pen) of sex-license as these volumes contain. 
What one would like to see is an analysis of this literature that will tell 
its own story. 

The author admits the imperfections of the present marriage form. 
She sees that the reform must come from within the monogamic family as 
it now exists. She even admits that the new criticism which she so much 
dislikes has come (as it had not in the time of Shelley and Godwin) 
on to positive ground. “ We have got to accustom ourselves,” she says, 
“to the idea that moral development must be carried into those sacred 
precincts.” The reader is somewhat startled by the admission that 
sacramental and social sanctions are after all only concessions to a phase 
of imperfect development which we shall outgrow. Speaking of the 
irregular relation of George Eliot to Mr. Lewes, she says: “It is love 
which makes marriage holy, and not marriage that sanctifies love, and in 
so far as George Eliot not merely held this, indisputably the noblest, 
theory of marriage, but showed the courage of her convictions, and dared 
to live it as well as to believe it, her conduct is entitled to all respect. 
In so far — but.in so far only. For here we are met by another consid- 
eration, How far is it justifiable for those who have attained a moral 
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standpoint, generations, nay, perhaps centuries in advance of that of their 
contemporaries, to thrust it upon a world not yet ripe for it—so far 
from being ripe for it that nothing but disorder and disaster can result 
from the experiment? At the present time the enormous majority of 
people have not progressed so far as to understand the bindingness of 
even conventional marriage, ratified by a religious ceremony, sanctioned 
by the law, confirmed by public opinion, and the consent and approval 
of parents and friends. They break these ties, solemnly and publicly 
formed. They form them from the most unworthy and frivolous 
motives.” Had George Eliot, in living with Mr. Lewes without reli- 
gious or civil sanction, “attained a moral standpoint” so much beyond 
that of her contemporaries? If she had reached a higher morality, why 
should she not “thrust it upon a world not yet ripe for it”? It has 
been a characteristic of heroic quality in all ages to do this. If we once 
admit that “love alone is binding,” it is a very slippery business to berate 
those who act upon this doctrine now. The author says again (p. 199): 
“We must acknowledge, even though at first sight the doctrine appear 
somewhat perilous and likely to lead to difficulty, that what primarily 
and essentially constitutes marriage is the drawing together of two spirits 
and the permanent joining of two lives, and that all the rest is second- 
ary, and possesses, though a very real, still a merely relative impor- 
tance.” The only difference between this view and that of writers like 
Mr. Edward Carpenter and hosts of socialists, who object outright to the 
monogamic relation as now existing, is one of expediency in the applica- 
tion of a principle. Mr. Carpenter and many of the socialists say that 
“love is the only sanction, and the highest obtainable permanence in the 
relationship is the ideal toward which all effort of the affections and the 
will should be directed.” 

Mrs. Chapman does, however, argue stoutly against divorce, unless it 
is conditioned by strict refusal to re-marry. She would make separation 
easier, but re-marriage impossible. It is not likely that she has weighed 
fully what the consequences of this would be. This final summary of 
her opinion is given. It gains somewhat in interest, from the fact that 
Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace quotes our author with great favor in an 
article on “ Human Selection,” in the “ Fortnightly Review.” He there 
objects to tampering with “ public opinion as to the beneficial character 
of monogamy and permanence in marriage.” 

“1. Nature plainly indicates permanent marriage as the true human 
relation. The young of the human pair need parental care and supervi- 
sion for a great number of years. If through death, or any other calam- 
ity, this care has to be bestowed by any but the true father and the true 
mother, nature is, however unavoidably, violated. 

«2. Instinct, whether we look upon it as a miraculous endowment, or 
as a product of hereditary experience, is strongly on the side of indis- 
soluble marriage. Our finer minds already shrink intuitively from re- 
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marriage in the life-time of husband or wife, however guilty. In pro- 
portion as men leave brutedom behind and enter into the fullness of their 
human heritage, they will cease to tolerate the idea of two or more living 
partners. 

“3. History shows conclusively that where divorce has been easy, 
licentiousness, disorder and often complete anarchy have prevailed. The 
history of civilization is the history of advance in monogamy — the fidel- 
ity of one man to one woman, and one woman to one man. 

“4. Science tells the same tale. Physiology and Hygiene enjoin dis- 
cipline and self-control, not riot. Sociology shows how man, in spite of 
himself, is ever striving, through lower forms, upward, to the monogamic 
relation. 

“5, Experience demonstrates to every one of us, individually, the 
superiority of the indissoluble marriage. We may not often have seen it 
in typical perfection, but we have seen what its opposite produces. We 
know, from observation, what are the consequences of temporary connec- 
tions and of fugitive passions. We know that, speaking broadly, mar- 
riages turn out well or ill in proportion as husband and wife are —let 
me not say loving — but loyal, sinking differences, and even grievances, 
for the sake of children, and for the sake of example.” 


JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


John Hopkins Morison. A Memoir. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1897. 


This book gives a truthful record of a life it has been good to know. 
Even those who have not known him must get from it a clear impression 
of reality in the man whose work and character it portrays. To many 
it will recall a presence that has long seemed representative of the best 
type of the New England minister. Reverend in aspect, as in speech 
and bearing, Dr. Morison lent dignity to the clerical title that seems so 
often meaningless. The least pretentious of men, his simplicity had the 
venerableness of the sage and the elevation of the prophet. The pre- 
sence fitly became the man. Few men have so much of the wisdom of 
goodness, or live so habitually among the high realities of the spiritual 
world. His large interest in men and in public affairs was that of a 
kindly but strenuous moralist, though he joined to the fidelity of the 
thoughtful critic the serene hopefulness of the Christian optimist. The 
ethical vigor of Scotch Presbyterianism was in his blood, tempered but 
not diluted by the genial and humane faith that life had wrought out in 
him. Though personally one of the gentlest of men, he suffered no illu- 
sions as to the wisdom or the moral quality of conduct to abide unchal- 
lenged near him, and an occasional shaft of playful satire lent added 
effectiveness to his corrections. 

Dr. Morison was for many years the editor of one or another of the 
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denominational periodicals of the Unitarian body. Though he says in 
this memoir that this work was never to his taste, he had some rare 
qualifications for usefulness in it. He brought to it the same large in- 
sight, the same wise temperance of statement, the same unsparing and 
impartial loyalty to conviction that characterized his preaching and his 
conversation. Conservative as he was through environment and perhaps 
by native temperament, plain truth-speaking was his characteristic qual- 
ity as a public teacher. Whether the juncture was of political right- 
eousness, or of social duty, or of religious conviction, Dr. Morison did 
not wait for the settling of the popular verdict. Once sure of his own 
judgment, it was his rule to declare it at once and distinctly, and take 
the chances of criticism or condemnation. It is clear that only in this 
way can the utterance of a public teacher be more than an echo, or aid 
in the right settlement of moral questions. 

In this biography by his children, the excellent plan has been adopted 
of permitting the subject to speak for himself of the leading facts and 
principles of his life and work. Thus we have a stirring sermon on 
Slavery preached immediately after the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and another on national affairs at the opening of the Civil War. 
The chapters which include these sermons throw much light on the pos- 
ture and convictions of that large body of patriotic and high-minded 
citizens who for a long period before the war found themselves terribly 
straitened between their abhorrence of slavery and their regard for law 
and the Constitution. An article copied from the “ Monthly Religious 
Magazine ” strongly urges allegiance to the Christian name, and defines 
Dr. Morison’s position at the crisis of the Unitarian discussion. The 
two things which emerge from what is now a spent controversy are 
the strength of his faith in the historic continuity of Christianity, and 
the breadth and genuineness of his sympathy with all efforts to further 
spiritual religion. 

Dr. Morison’s best work was given to the study and interpretation of 
the life of Jesus. It was (early his favorite field of investigation, and 
he had part in a project, the fulfillment of which yet waits, to prepare a 
new Commentary on the whole New Testament. He intended to write 
fully on the Gospels, and his book on Matthew was composed in pur- 
suance of this design. The “ Memoir” explains that this book does not 
reveal the wide studies undertaken in its preparation, as the writer 
habitually chose to give the results he had arrived at in the words of 
others, whenever he found in these an adequate expression of his own 
conclusions. The explanation is unnecessary to those who know the 
careful and independent investigation Dr. Morison had given to the 
leading questions of New Testament criticism. Though belonging to 
the older school of critical scholars, he was in entire sympathy with 
the freest spirit of historical investigation, and never pinned his faith to 
any closed system of exegesis or of theology. It may be said, however, 
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that he was rather an interpreter than a critic. He was more interested 
in the spiritual contents of the New Testament than in textual details 
or inquiries as to date and authorship. It is a question how far this 
preference may have modified his critical results. But certainly, with- 
out something of the devout sympathy and spiritual imagination which 
he carried into the study of the Gospels, all critical results are likely to 
be meagre and inadequate. 

Dr. Morison carried this power of sympathetic interpretation into 
other ranges of study than the New Testament. His lectures, given 
at Meadville and elsewhere, on the “Great Poets as Religious Teach- 
ers,” were an impressive defense and illustration of the value of the 
imagination in literary criticism. Perhaps his lecture on Shakespeare 
may mark an extreme contrast to the view set forth by Mr. Santayana 
in a recent number of this Review. Few discourses have ever given a 
profounder sense of reverent seership and devout imaginative insight 
than was revealed in these lectures. That these qualities possessed the 
speaker, as fully as his word, was a great part of the power and charm 
of the preacher and the man. 

H. H. Barser. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Modern Methods in Church Work, The Gospel Renaissance. By 
Rev. GEORGE WHITEFIELD MEAD, with an introduction by Rev. CHARLES 
L. Tompson, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1897. $1.50. 


The author of this book, while an enthusiast in the best sense of the 
word, presents his case with a judicial restraint and a steady regard for 
accomplished results which must prove convincing to all church workers 
who are longing for increased success in the evangelization of the land. 
With a great wealth of illustration he advocates what is variously called 
the “ Free,” or “Open,” or “ Institutional” church. While recognizing 
that each of these names is inadequate, he prefers to call the modern 
church the Open Church, in that it is “open always, with provision for 
meeting the varied needs of the community, and freely giving its loving 
ministries to all.” The earnest worker will find described in this book 
all the recent ideas concerning advanced methods in church administra- 
tion, which have on trial proved useful. Mr. Mead has the comprehen- 
sive and true ideal that the church should be the centre of all the good 
works of the community, a power so wisely and unselfishly administered 
as to render unnecessary the many benevolent institutions which now 
divide the energies of Christendom. The following selection of titles of 
chapters indicates the breadth of endeavor by which he would “ bring 
souls to Christ:” “The Men’s Sunday Evening Club,” “The After 
Meeting,” “The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon,” “ Young People’s Socie- 
ties,” “The Cottage Prayer Meeting,” “Open-Air Preaching,” “ Men’s 
Clubs,” “ Athletics,’ ‘ Libraries, Reading-Rodms, Entertainments,” 
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“Women’s Work,” “ Boys’ Clubs and Brigades,” “ Industrial Classes, 
Day Nurseries, Kindergartens,” “Temperance, Medical and Relief 
Work,” “Loan Associations.” Mr. Mead advocates the free pew sys- 
tem, the plural pastorate, and the careful “ mobilization,” not only of all 
branches of the work of the single church, but also of the entire interests 
of all the churches of the community. A chapter on Church Architec- 
ture discusses the sort of buildings that are found to be best adapted to 
these multitudinous enterprises, and another on “ Programmes, Bulletins, 
Cards, Letters and Advertising ” is full of suggestion as to the necessary 
methods of compelling the people to know what opportunities are offered 
them. 

Yet, with all this freedom of method, the author carefully guards 
against the danger that these educational and benevolent works may be 
considered the ultimate aim of the church. He would have them but 
the friendly acts of “ souls” toward “souls,” and would have the reli- 
gious nurture of souls in and out of the church (the latter with the view 
to bringing them into the ranks of the confessed followers of Jesus Christ) 
to be the fundamental and only “aim.” Therefore, before attending to 
these merely educational and institutional features of the life of modern 
Christendom, Mr. Mead offers ample discussion of the nature of church 
membership, and the methods of increasing the usefulness of every kind 
of religious service. The “Choir and the Ushers” receive attention, and 
to the end of ‘ Reaching People outside the Church” and “at the Ser- 
vices,” most helpful suggestions for “ Personal Work” are made. The 
principle by which to guide all the efforts of Christian workers is stated 
thus in Dr. Thompson’s introduction: “The Church is not a company 
of people organized on congenial social lines ; it is not a school compacted 
on theological lines; it is not a club banded together to do benevolent 
work. The bond that binds them is the bond of Christian faith; it is 
communion of faith, and it is as strong as the power of Him on whom 
the faith rests.” The six cardinal principles of the Open Church are 
given as Evangelism, Consecration, Ministration, Adaptability, Exten- 
sion, Organization. ; 

The value of this book to zealous workers will lie not only in its 
abundant suggestiveness as to methods, but also in its admirable inculca- 
tion of wisdom in the adaptation of means to local requirements. The 
worker is to study his field first, and afterwards find his devices for 
developing it. Since so much is included, and all is imparted so clearly 
and interestingly, it may perhaps be ungracious to complain that but a 
scant page is devoted to the Lend-a-Hand Movement, but surely it is not 
unwarranted to ask why, when so many are commended by name for 
eminence in this sort of work, there is no mention of Edward Everett 
Hale. The reviewer confesses to some confusion regarding the author’s 
use of statistics. Mr. Mead says in the opening chapter: “ More souls 

are being reached in this dawn of the twentieth century than ever before 
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. in the history of the Church,” and quotes from Dr. Dorchester’s “ Prob- 
lem of Religious Progress:” “In 1800 there was one Evangelical com- 
municant in every 14.50 inhabitants in the whole country. In 1890 
there was one in every 4.53 inhabitants, the communicants having in- 
creased over three times as fast relatively as the population.” Yet later, 
in support of his argument for the need of more devoted personal work 
in evangelization, Mr. Mead offers statistics to prove that the present 
rate of inerease of the membership of four leading denominations (Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist) is alarmingly small; 
that since 1891 it has cost from about $36.00 (Baptist) to $271.00 (Epis- 
copal) to secure one convert, and that on the average it has taken nine- 
teen members to make one convert, without taking into the account at all 
the labors of the ministers! With the statement, “There are yet other 
facts appalling in their revelations,” he adduces figures to the effect that, 
of the Presbyterian churches in the United States, one fifth reported not 
a single addition by confession of faith for the year 1895. In the Con- 
gregational body more than one fourth of the churches reported not so 
much as one convert. But the increase of communicants is what Mr. 
Mead proposes to make the test of the value of “* Open Church Methods.” 
It remains to be discovered from experience, however, whether those 
methods do not result in the further disorganization of all that Mr. Mead 
and Dr. Thompson would recognize as ‘‘ Evangelical.” At any rate, if 
these “alarming” statistics are correct, the excessive hopefulness of the 
opening chapter would seem to be unjustified. 


Cuarizs E. Sr. Joun. 
PirrsspurG, PENN. 


Geschichte der Freien Evangelisch Katholischen Gemeinde zu 

Koenigsberg in Preussen. Pp. 140. 1846-1896. 

This modest brochure is a memorial of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Free Evangelical Catholic Congre- 
gation of Kénigsberg, Prussia. This was the earliest of the Free Protes- 
tant congregations which were an outcome of the intense religious and 
political ferment immediately preceding the memorable uprising of 1848 
in Germany. This priority, and the large and honorable part borne by 
the Kénigsberg society in the spiritual and ecclesiastical struggles of the 
past half century, have led its present Board of Government to believe 
that the story of its lofty and often heroic witness for the truth is worthy 
of perpetuation and publication to the religious world. They have 
rightly judged, and in Miss L. Ulrich, a devoted member of the congre- 
gation, have found a chronicler well informed as to its history, and pos- 
sessed of literary skill. 

The name at present borne by the society, “ Evangelical-Catholic,” 
indicates a fusion of elements usually thought to be opposed to each 
other. In this instance it arises from a formal union which took place 
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i: 1859 between the two free religious organizations of Kénigsberg, 
tav one Protestant and the other Roman Catholic in its line of spiritual 
descent. It is to be noted that the formation of free religious societies 
among the Roman Catholics of Germany anticipated by at least a year 
a similar movement in the Evangelical State Church. 

Two factors were chiefly influential in calling into existence the 
Konigsberg Congregation. The first was the profound reaction pro- 
duced in intelligent and free minds by the tyrannous conduct of the 
ruling orthodox party in the Church of Prussia, encouraged and abetted 
by the bigoted King, Frederic William IV. The church authorities 
sought to suppress the free reason, to discredit the disclosures of modern 
science in the interest of Sixteenth Century dogmas, and to lay confes- 
sional and ecclesiastical fetters alike on the congregation, the university, 
and the individual conscience. The result at Kénigsberg, a university 
town distinguished for its intelligence and love of liberty, the birthplace 
and home of Immanuel Kant, was an increase of free thought and a 
widespread desire for its expression and furtherance through organiza- 
tion. This desire might not have been fulfilled had it not been for the 
presence in that city of a man of singularly lofty and heroic character, 
a scholar and clergyman, an orator, and a natural inspirer and organizer 
of his fellows, Dr. Julius Rupp. In him the dissenting liberals found 
their leader in the impending battle against intellectual and spiritual 
tyranny. Rupp was at this time thirty-six years of age, and a military 
chaplain, attached to the garrison. He first came into conflict with his 
church superiors through the boldness of his public utterances on the 
religious situation. In no uncertain tones he declared himself in favor 
of spiritual freedom and theological progress, and the right of the laity 
to a larger share in the government of the church. When he preached 
in the chapel of the Castle there was a crowded attendance, the most cul- 
tivated and influential classes, who usually abstained from church ser- 
vices, being largely represented. He severely arraigned the prevailing 
creeds, declaring that to make human salvation dependent on the accept- 
ance of dogmas was un-Christian, and that the gospel of Christ and the 
Athanasian creed were irreconcilable. These discourses had as a result 
Rupp’s dismissal from his post. This was toward the close of the year 
1845, and it was widely noted throughout Germany as an indication that 
freedom of investigation and discussion were no longer tolerated in the 
Evangelical State Church of Prussia. Rupp’s admiring and sympathiz- 
ing friends rallied promptly about him, and organized in January, 1846, 
the Free Evangelical Church of Kénigsberg, with Rupp as its minister. 
Men and women from all stations in society, country and city folk, pro- 
fessional and business men, artisans and officials, even representatives 
of the military order, braving social odium and the displeasure of the 
authorities, united in the movement. It was expressly declared in the 


statutes of the new society that it did not consider itself as separated 
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from the Christian and Protestant communion, but only from the false 
form of it represented by the Church of the Prussian Consistory. This 
distinction was more ideal than practical, and proved a source of weak- 
ness and disaster to the young congregation. In later years it was 
wisely surrendered for an attitude of entire independence of the State 
Church. 

The courage and exaltation of spirit now shown by Rupp in his dis- 
courses profoundly impressed and inspired his followers. Long and 
often exciting discussions attended the further organization of the so- 
ciety. Rupp insisted on two principles especially ; first, that no attempt 
should ever be made among them to set up a common confession of faith 
or binding dogma of any kind; secondly, that there should be entire 
equality of right in the congregation, which implied that women as well 
as men should have a voice and vote in its affairs. To these basic prin- 
ciples the society has been loyal throughout its history, though not with- 
out great strain upon its moral resources at times. This was especially 
the case when the authorities, in reply to that request for government 
recognition, without which no form of association is possible in Ger- 
many, demanded of them, as a preliminary condition, a statement of 
their belief. It desired especially to know what was their attitude 
towards the Trinity, the Bible, and Justification by Faith. There were 
not a few in the society who held this to.be a reasonable demand, and 
advised compliance with it. When Rupp and the Liberal majority 
refused to frame and transmit such a statement a large withdrawal of 
members took place. The authorities now interdicted Rupp from per- 
forming any clerical functions until he and his associates should formally 
withdraw from the evangelical communion. On their refusal, they were 
placed under the supervision of the police. A series of harassing per- 
secutions followed, which were borne with unshaken firmness, and only 
compacted their organization the more. On one occasion the police 
sought to arrest Rupp in the midst of his Sunday discourse. But the 
congregation, rising from their seats, crowded so densely around their 
beloved leader that the officers of the law could not, without unseemly 
violence and commotion, get at the brave preacher, who went on without 
a moment’s intermission with his discourse. “ In the name of the King, 
silence!” cried the officer. “In the name of God, in obedience to 
whom we are here assembled,” continued Rupp with unfaltering speech, 
and the military had to retire. All baptisms, marriages and other cleri- 
cal functions performed by Rupp were declared illegitimate; he was 
heavily fined for each infraction, and his household effects levied upon 
in payment. He was forbidden to administer the Lord’s Supper under 
heavy penalties. Nevertheless, the communion table was spread for the 
usual celebration. At the close of the sermon Rupp invited all to par- 
ticipate, but instead of one dispensing the elements to all the others, as 
is usual, they each in turn handed the bread and wine to one another, 
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with words of brotherly reminder, and again the police agents were 
baffled. ‘This manner of observing the sacrament became customary 
among them. 

The emancipating year 1848 brought about a great amelioration in 
their condition ; but not for long. The triumph of reactionary princi- 
ples, in the years following the suppression of the incipient revolution in 
Germany, intensified the opposition against all forms of liberal thought. 
The Sunday services were often disturbed by the unseemly behavior of 
the military sent to supervise them. The members were subjected to 
numberless petty persecutions. Rupp himself was sent to prison for 
several months. But all these trials did not break the indomitable spirit 
of the man or weaken his hold on his followers. The government 
finally prohibited the meetings altogether, seized the registers of the 
society, and, a trial felt the most keenly, closed the various philanthropic 
undertakings which had been a characteristic fruit of the movement. 
Its schools, day nursery and orphanage were no longer permitted. The 
houses of the members were ransacked by the police, and some were 
even sent out of the country. To all this the brave little band, dimin- 
ished in numbers but not in strength, replied: “ For five years past we 
have stood firm under innumerable and often malignant persecutions in 
the holy war for freedom of conscience. We will never give up the 
struggle, but it strengthens and cheers us to know that we may count, 
in every new injustice wrought against us, on the protection of public 
opinion.” 

The government hereupon declared the society, in default of a creed, 
to be no religious association at all, and ordered it dissolved. The un- 
daunted members met in large numbers the very next Sunday, and 
walked through the fields and woods, like the disciples with their master 
at Emmaus, singing hymns and holding spiritual discourse on the way. 
Devotional meetings were held here and there in the larger houses, at 
which sermons were read. In this crisis Rupp was the inspirer, com- 
forter and helper of all. Never had his Kantian principle of the power 
of the moral personality to rise above all external ills found sxch con- 
vincing illustration. At early dawn on New Year’s morning, 1852, the 
members, avoiding the watchful police, stole one by one into a friendly 
house, and with profound emotion celebrated the communion service 
together. It will be observed that Rupp’s attitude toward the traditional 
Christianity was reverent, while entirely free. He was a philosophical 
rationalist of the school of Kant, holding substantially Unitarian views, 
but firm in his loyalty to Christ and his gospel. ‘“ I am free,” he would 
say, “and therefore I remain Christian.” In striking opposition to the 
more scientific and socialistic tendencies of the other free religious socie- 
ties of Germany, Rupp and his congregation represented the conserva- 
tive element in the revolt against the State Church, though often, it must 
be admitted, in profound isolation from his fellow-rationalists. 
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We may not follow in detail the fortunes of the Society. Its courage 
and persistency were finally rewarded with comparative immunity from 
government interference. Rupp remained until 1881 the revered head 
and minister of the congregation. An exceedingly interesting account 
is given, in the little volume under review, of his philosophical and prac- 
tical attitude toward the great issues in Church and State during this 
eventful period. Rupp’s discourses and addresses on various topics 
were largely printed and circulated. A volume of his sermons, “ Rea- 
son in Religion,” was even translated into English by one of his admir- 
ing disciples. They illustrate the “ virtue of thinking,” for which he 
plead so earnestly, and are suffused with the spirit of love and piety. 
Yet his somewhat abstiact and arid discussion of great topics compels 
one to believe that Rupp’s power lay largely in his impressive and inspir- 
ing personality. This removed, his discourses fail to kindle. He died 
in 1884, but his society continues his work under the presidency of his 
son, Julius Rupp, M. D. It has become more pronouncedly radical. In 
fervency of spirit and beauty of service, it strives to be worthy of the 
traditions of its past, which it so justly cherishes. It bears faithful tes- 
timony for freedom of conscience in the German Church, and a fearless 
application of the reason to the problems and institutions of the reli- 
gious life. It is one of the assuring signs that the religious faith of 
the German people is not moribund but only suppressed and overlaid, 
and that, when the hour of emancipation shall come, it will rise in new 
power of utterance and beauty of performance. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Sermons Preached on Special Occasions. 1860-1889. By H. P. Lippon, 
D. D., D.C. L., LL. D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1897. 


The sixteen sermons in this volume were preached, as the preface says, 
“during the thirty most active years of the author's life,” namely, 
between 1860 and 1890. Ten of them fall within the first decade of 
that period, and only two are later than 1881. They were delivered in 
the interest of various church societies and agencies, or in special Lenten 
or university courses. One addressed to an International Medical Con- 
gress, and another to the London Rifle Brigade, give a slightly wider 
range to the character of the collection, which is of interest as affording 
an opportunity to study this great preacher’s method and thought during 
along period. There is a point to his message, and he stands to it with 
steady and consistent devotion. Be his subject “Christ's Welcome to 
the Penitent,” “The Aim and Principles of Church Missions,” “ Active 
Love a Criterion of Spiritual Life,” “ Profit and Loss,” “The Victor in 
the Times of Preparation,” “ A Sister’s Work,” “ Christ and Education,” 
or “The One Salvation,” his primary aim is to lay before souls their 
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dreadful peril in a sinful world, and in the face of an eternal hell, and 
to instruct them concerning the “ one way of salvation.” 

Judging from these sermons, here was a preacher who deeply felt the 
responsibility resting upon all who believe such teachings, and there is 
intense power in his appeals to men to seek their refuge in the blood of 
Christ, and further to consecrate money and life to the work of saving 
other souls. Evidently Canon Liddon’s theological attitude underwent 
no easily perceptible change during these thirty years that have served 
to broaden the views of so many of his fellow-churchmen. The first of 
these sermons might have been preached last, and the last first, so far as 
their theory of life is concerned. Yet so vital is their earnestness, so 
manful and sincere their appeal, that they do touch life, while defying its 
deepest laws of progress. For the sake of his spiritual earnestness, his 
literary charm, his concentration upon the aim of each sermon, his skill 
in shaping the climax thereof, we can forgive an occasional naiveté of 
explicitness (as in the sermons on Jonah and Noah), an excessive length 
(most of the sermons must have required an hour in the delivery), and 
even a scornful and studied misapprehension of the nature and tenden- 
cies of modern liberal religious study. Let a quotation serve to express 
his attitude in the last regard. In the sermon on “ Personal Responsibil- 
ity for the Gift of Revelation,” he says: “ How easy to make a reputa- 
tion for independent thought! A few smart sayings about the Pentateuch 
gathered from the last skeptical writer, a few witticisms at the expense 
of the holy men who are held up to our reverence in the Bible, a few 
imposing, perhaps not very solid, generalizations about the laws by which 
religions are said to grow into shape and to attain a world-wide author- 
ity, — these constitute the stock-in-trade of the domestic Celsus or Por- 
phyry of the nineteenth century.” 

A thorough-going belief in the biblical miracles (see especially the 
sermon on Jonah), a very literal idea of the reality of eternal punish- 
ment, and a conception of God as abiding in holiness apart from this 
evil world are marked aspects of the thought of these sermons. Repeat- 
edly the assertion is made that no believer in the perfect uniformity of 
law can be also a believer in the living God, since such a God can only 
be revealed by special manifestations of Himself in the way of reversing 
or checking the action of law. It is this conception which allowed the 
author to misunderstand liberal thinkers so grievously as he does in the 
following extract from the sermon entitled “ Devotion to the Church of 
Christ : ” — 

“Tt may be thought that this enthusiasm for the cause and church of 
Christ belongs to a day when the Old Testament had not yet been 
largely resolved by criticism into late forgeries or doubtful legends, and 
when the heroes of popular novels had not yet cast off the dust of their 
feet against the creed of Christendom. No, my brethren, these features 
of our time do not really affect the religious situation. Wait a little, and 
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you will see that, as after inquiry the New Testament has survived 
Strauss and Baur and Schwegler, so the Old Testament will not finally 
go to pieces at the bidding of Kuenen and Wellhausen. All that nega- 
tive criticism can do is to modify some incidental features of our tradi- 
tional way of looking at Scripture ; the main fabric remains intact. And 
as to the Christian Deism that is to supplant Christianity, if it only will 
think long and steadily enough, it will surely discover that no difficulties 
in the Creed which it rejects are so great as those of faith in a Being 
who is still held to be All-good as well as All-knowing and All-mighty, 
but who yet, surveying this scene of mortal misery and pain, has, on the 
hypothesis, left it to itself.” 

Against the human reason as a guide in religion Canon Liddon was 
a sturdy fighter. In the sermon on “The Conflict with undue Exalta- 
tion of Intellect,” he says : — 

“Tf Religion is to be a practical thing, it must depend, not upon beau- 
tiful thoughts, but upon matter-of-fact certainties. . . . Penitence pre- 
supposes at least a certain measure of faith; and faith is proscribed + by 
that undue exaltation of intellect which leaves no room for it, and which 
denounces the principle of mystery and dogma. . . . The great conflict 
which rages between the pride of natural intellect and the claims of 
faith is fought out on no remote or imaginary battle-field. Every thought- 
ful mind, in this our distracted and anxious day, is the scene upon which 
these hostile principles engage in fierce and deadly combat. And upon 
the issue of that combat to many a man who hears me may depend 
nothing less momentous than the salvation of his soul, and his place in 
eternity.” 

One may differ from Dr. Liddon in his estimate of the antagonism 
between faith and intellect, and yet rejoice in the power of his exaltation 
of faith, and the genuineness of his influence for religion. In every 
passage the whole man preaches, and in preaching it is ever true that 
personality outweighs theological views, so far as the congregation or 
even the reader is concerned. Theologies and dogmas are lost in the 
dim spaces that overhang the empty front pews, while the glowing rays 
of the preacher’s spiritual nature strike through to the souls afar in the 
uttermost seats and the most divergent points of view. So, aside from 
his rigid orthodoxy, his marked ecelesiasticism, and his timid aversion 
to all change in religious matters, Canon Liddon is to be set down a man, 
and a successful preacher, because a man of intense sympathies, great 
convictions and splendid faith. 


Cuarurs E. St. Jonn. 
Pirrspure, Pa. 


The critical and valuable work, The Higher Criticism of the Hexa- 
teuch, by Professor C. A. Briggs of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, published in 1893, has appeared in a second edition. In the 
somewhat abridged preface it is stated that “ this new edition represents 
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a large amount of labor in a thorough-going revision of the book, and in 
numerous additions of new material, both in the body of the book and in 
the new appendixes.” A change of some importance occurs in the body 
of the work in the chapter on the date of Deuteronomy, where several 
pages of new material are substituted, devoted in part to the bearing of 
the ethical element in the book upon the question of date. To the 
Appendix four brief chapters are added, treating of the Decalogue of 
statutes in Deuteronomy xxvii.; the types of Hebrew law; the use of 
psychological terms in the documents; and presenting an outline of the 
work for the use of students. The indexes are correspondingly enlarged, 
and thus this second edition has about twenty-eight more pages than the 
first. ‘These brief additions increase the usefulness of the book, and the 
outline for students is a commendable feature. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Die Monatschrift fiir Gottesdienst und kirchliche Kunst (her- 
ausgegeben von den Professoren Spitta und Smend in Strassburg, im 
Verlag von Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht in Gittingen) is an excellent and 
inexpensive new monthly (6 marks) which reveals the wealth of liturgical 
and esthetic wisdom that the Germans have at their command, however 
austere their order of worship may still be. Here are valuable historical 
reports and reprints pertaining to the Reformation period, discussions on 
the proper construction and arrangement of churches, criticism of reli- 
gious music and the notation of fresh compositions. The contents show 
a very high plane of learning and of taste. Worthy of special mention 
is Voigt’s richly suggestive interpretation of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
(January, 1897). Many distressed architects and church committees will 
read with profit the earnest discussions on the proper place of the organ. 
A journal of this order in English would certainly educate our churches 
to a true appreciation of many important matters now left to haphazard 
experiment. 


Mr. L. A. Selby-Bigge, M. A., the accomplished editor of two of the 
most important philosophical works of David Hume, has now. edited, 
with a luminous introduction and an admirable analytical index, two 
volumes of selections from British Moralists. ‘The writers are chiefly 
those of the eighteenth century ; Locke and Hobbes are also represented, 
and Cudworth (because his famous treatise was first published in 1731). 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Adam Smith and Bentham fill the first 
volume, while the second is devoted to S. and J. Clarke, J. Balguy, 
Richard Price, John Brown, Cudworth, John Gay, Hobbes, Kames, 
Locke, Mandeville, Paley and Wollaston. There is a bibliographical 
note, and the sixty pages of index enable one to learn easily the views of 
any writer included on any point of moral theory. Mr. Selby-Bigge has 
selected the essential matters in this large literature, and, by putting 
them in this convenient form, he has rendered a service to all students 
of ethics. — At the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 18s. 
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Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, in his handsome pair of volumes entitled 
Governments and Parties in Continental Europe, has made a survey of 
the actual political methods of those countries — France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Switzerland — where our bi-party system 
does not prevail. It is a field which no English or American writer has 
entered with so comprehensive an aim. Mr. Lowell’s description is 
based upon a thorough knowledge of the best authorities in modern poli- 
tics and his own personal observation. His good judgment appears in 
his impartial consideration of such matters as the prospects of the French 
Republic and the workings of the referendum in Switzerland. The 
work will henceforth be indispensable for the enlightenment of students 
of contemporary politics. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Few translations from the German will receive a wider and more cor- 
dial welcome than that of Dr. Zeller’s volumes relating to Aristotle and 
the Earlier Peripatetics. A version has long been desired by many 
familiar with the great excellence of the masterly work of which the 
original forms a part, The Philosophy of the Greeks. ‘The transla- 
tion has been made in a very competent manner by B. F. C. Costelloe, 
M. A., and J. H. Muirhead, M. A. They believe it “to be the only 
work accessible to English readers which is a complete and accurate 
exposition of the Aristotelian doctrine.” Both of these adjectives may 
have a squint of condemnation toward George Henry Lewes’ Aristotle, 
which was only “a chapter from the history of Science.” — Two volumes. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Life of John Livingston Nevius, for forty years a missionary in 
China, by his wife Helen G. Coan Nevius, with an introduction by W. 
' A. P. Martin, D. D., LL. D., President of the Imperial Tungwen Col- 
lege, Peking, is interesting as the life of a noble man, self-sacrificing 
with no tinge of fanaticism ; absolutely in earnest in his work, yet retain- 
ing the charm of an attractive personality. Mr. Nevius was the author 
of “ China and the Chinese,” which is a valuable presentation of Chinese 
life. Of course the biography, also, contains many such pictures. He 
was also the author of a work on “ Demon Possession and Allied Themes,” 
which is the basis of an article in the current number of this Review. 
— Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago, Toronto. 


Rev. Neil Buchanan, the translator of Beyschlag’s New Testament 
Theology and other German theological works, has rendered into accept- 
able English the able volume by Dr. Paul Schwarzkopff, now Professor 
of theology at Gittingen, which was fully reviewed in the New Wortp 
for December, 1896. — The Prophecies of Jesus Christ relating to his 
Death, Resurrection and Second Coming and their Fulfillment. — Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








